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M7 attempt to EN a new manllation 
of the Comedies of Terence will, 


l believe, ſcatce be thought to 
3 an apology. Bernard and Hoole 


were obſolete even in the days of Echard ; 


l fally, agreed, preſented as imperfect an 
image of Terence, as Hobbs of Homer, 


or Ogilby of Virgil; and thoſe, who have 


 fince employed themſelves on this author, 
ſeem to have confined their labours to the 
humble .endeaygur of aſſiſting learners o _ 
Latin in the conſtruction of the original 
text. It i is not, however, the intention of _ 

this: Preface to recommend the preſent 
tranſlation, ſuch as it is, by depreciating 2 


the value of: thoſe that have gone before 
it; and 1 will une confeſs, that of ſuch 


7 
Echard and his co- adjutors, it is univer- 


PREFACE 


of them, as I thought i it expedient to con- 
ſult, I have made all the uſe that the dif- 
ferent genius of our undertakings would 
admit. . 
When the Beauties of Sophocles lay 
buried in Adams's proſe, it was no wonder 
that a Greek Profeſſor, with a laudable 
| jealouſy for the reputation of one of the if 
firſt writers in that language, ſhould ſtep 
forth, and endeavour to recommend him 
to the notice of the Engliſh Reader by ex- 
hibiting him in a poetical dreſs. Blank 
Verſe is now conſidered as the life and foul 
of Tragedy; though perhaps too much 
attention to the language, in preference 
to the fable and the manners, has been 
one of the chief cauſes of the failure of 
our modern Tragedies. From almoſt all 
other compoſitions that meaſure is now ex- 


. cluded; and ſince the days of Milton, it 


has been thought to reliſh ſo much of the 
ſublime, that it has ſcarce ever been ſuf- 
fered to tread the ſtage, as an attendant 


on the Comick Mule. Wherefore, not- 
with- 


Sa 


bp A E FF A k. m 


withſtanding the praiſes juſtly due to the 
Tranſlator of Sophocles, it may be thought 
ſtrange to make the ſame experiment on 
Terence; to raife the voice of Comedy 
againſt her will, and to force the author 
to wear the ſock inſtead of the buſkin. | 


'To theſe, ada the like objedtions, the 


5 reader might expect an anſwer in the fol- 


lowing tranſlation ; but there Fr will not 
15 promiſe that he ſhall find it. A man of 
very moderate talents may form a plan 
above his ability to execute; and his fai- 
lure may ſerve the cauſe of letters, though 
not very honourable to himſelf. It may 
not be amiſs, therefore, to conſider the 
nature of the undertaking, and to examine 
the propriety of an attempt, to tranſlate 
the plays of a Roman Comick Poet 1 into 
Engliſh Blank Verſe. VIDES 


It is well known that Comedy, as ell 
us Tragedy, owed its origin to a kind of 
rad. le ſongs,” 8 Tragedy, to the Dithyram- 
Mr 8 \. bick, 


T Ariſtot, 45p . tg. S. 
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bick, and Comedy to the Phallica : cit; as - 


each of them began to form themſelves 
into Dramatick Imitations, each ſtudied 

1 adopt a meaſure ſuited to their purpoſe. 
| Tragedy, the more lofty, choſe the Tetra- 


meter; and Comedy, who aimed at fami- 
Harity, the Iambick. But as the ſtile of 
Tragedy improved, Nature herſelf, ſays | 


| Ariſtotle, directed the writers fo abandon 


the capering Tetrameter, and to embrace 
that meaſure that was moſt accommodated 


| to the purpoſes of dialogue; whence the 


Iambick became the common meaſure. of 


Tragedy and Comedy. 55 


. Hun Soc: cl cepere nau, el 
_ Cornvana, as To. er ads 
a e aptum aa 7 he er e 
Vincentem Arepitus, 8 natun her . 
„ eng 5 

> 8 fwd to the 0 
N Ih n comick . or in tragick rage, 
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Hor. de Arte Poetica. 
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With ſweet variety were found to Ned i 
And taught the 22 to flow with 


eaſe; 


Their numerous cadence was for 


action fit, 


And form'd to quell the clamours of 
dee pit. e 22.90 FRANCIS, 


"Soon, * the Tragedies of Sophocles, 
and more of Euripides have eſcaped the 


Wreck of Græcian Literature: - but none. 
of the Greek legitimate Comedies, ex- 


cept thoſe of Ariſtophanes be ſuch, have 
come entire down to our times. Yet even 
from.thoſe, as well as from the fragments 


of Menander, Philemon, &c. it is evident 
that meaſure was ſuppoſed to be as ne- 


X + OP to C omedy as | Tragedy: 


-e*.In this, as mel as in all other matters. 
of literature, the uhgs: of Greece was 


religt- 


= *#* Some paſſages in this preface are taken from 


a ſmall tract, publiſhed ſome time ago, entitled 


Critical Reflections on the Old Engliſh Drama- 
a 3 OY tick 
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religiouſly obſerved at Rome. Plautus, in 
his richeſt vein of humour, is numerous 
and poerical: and the Comedies of Te- 
rence, though we cannot agree to read 
them after Biſhop Hare, were evidently 
not written without regard to Meaſure. 
The Comick Poets indeed indulged them- 


. ſelves in many licences, but the particular 


character of the meaſure uſed by thoſe 
authors, as may be gathered from Horace, 


was its familiarity, and near appogch to 
common converſation. $1 


* Idcirco quidam, Comœdia necne . poema 
Eſſet, queſivere, quod acer Rey & vis 


tick Writers, which has fince been prefixed by 


the Bookſeller to Coxeter's Edition of Maſſinger. 


In that little tract I firſt mentioned the idea of this 
tranſlation; and as the nature of the ſubject then 
ted me to ſay ſomething concerning the uſe of 
Meaſure in Comedy, I thought it better to intro- 


duce thoſe paſſages into this preface, than te 
_ the __ fame * in other words. 


* Hor. Sat. iv. lib. 3 


p N E FA M is 
Nec verbis, nec rebus inet: 5 ui quod 


pPeoede certo 
Differt ſermons, ſermo merus. 


- 


thought 
A real poem, ſince i it may be wrought 


In ſtile and ſubject, without fire or force; 


And bate the numbers, is but mere 
diſcourſe. FRA \NCIS, 


Among the Antients then it is evident 


that Meaſure was always conſidered as 


eſſential to Comedy, nor has it always 
been thought improper even among the 
Moderns. Our neighbours, the French, 


ſeem to have imagined mere proſe, witch, 


with Moliere's Bourgeois Gentilbomme, the 
meaneſt of us have talked from our cradle, 
to be too little elevated for the language of 
the theatre. Even to this day, they write 
moſt of their plays, Comedies as well as 
. Tragedies, in verſe; and the excellent 
| Avare of Moliere had nearly failed of the 


a 4 applauſe 


| Some doubt, if Comedy be. Juſtly = 
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applauſe it deſerved by being written in 
proſe. In our own nation, Shakeſpeare, 
Jonſon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Maſ- 
ſinger, Shirley, and all our old writers 
uſed Blank Verſe in their Comedy: of 
which practice it is too little to ſay, that 
it needs no apology. It deſerved the 
higheſt commendation, ſince it hath been 
the means of introducing the moſt capital 
| beauties into their compoſitions, while the 


fame ſpecies of excellence could n 


poſſibly enter into the Comedies of a 5 


Period, when the Muſe had conſtrained 
herſelf to walk the ſtage in humble proſe. 


# 1 would not however be underſtood, by 


what I have here ſaid of Meaſure in Come- 

dy, to object to the uſe of proſe, or to 
inſinuate that our modern pieces, taken all 
together, are the worſe for being written in 
that ſtile. That indeed is a queſtion that 
I am not called. upon to enter into at pre- 
ſent t; and it is enough for me to have 
 thewn that Poetical Dialogue was in uſe 


among 


EO ae 
ix 


among our old writers, and was the con- 
ſtant practice of the Antients. Menander 
and Apollodorus wrote in meaſure; Te- 
rence, who copied from their pieces, 


wrote in meaſure; and conſequently they, 
who attempt to render his plays into a 


modern language, ſhould follow the ſame 
method. If Terence, in the opinion of 
Quintilian, failed of transfuſing all the ele- 
gancies of Menander into his ſtile, by 
neglecting to adhere to Trimeters, how 


-can the tranflator of Terence hope to 


catch the ſmalleſt part of his beauties by 
totally abandoning the road of poetry, 


and deviating entirely into proſe? If it is 


too true of tranſlations in general, ac- 


cording to the ſevere and witty cenſure of 


Don Quixote i in his viſit to the printing- 


houſe at Barcelona, that they are like the 


wrong fide of Flemiſh Tapeſtry, in which, 


though we diſtinguiſh the figures, they 


are confuſed and obſcured by ends and 
| threads; * who render verſe by proſe, 
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may be ſaid e to turn the pieces 
of their original the ſeamy ſide without; 
and to avoid copying the plain face af 
nature, in order to make their drawings 
by the Camera Obſcura, which makes the | 
figures appear OE Ws 


But this matter is not merely F dende 


| tive, The theory has long ago been con- 


firmed by practice, and the firſt tranſlators. 


of the antient comick writers naturally 


gave poetical verſions of their plays. We 


are told by Monſ. de Voltaire i in the Sup- 


plement to his General H iſtory, * that car- 
ly in the 16th century the beſt pieces of 
Plautus were tranflated into Italian at 
Venice; © and they tranflated them,” 
continues he, © into Verſe, as they onght 
1e to be tranſlated, ſince it was in Verſe 
that they were written by Plautus.” In 
the ſame century, in the reign of Charles 
IX, Baif, an old French Poet, tranſlated 
| S the 


. 


PREFACE it 


the Eunuch of Terence into French Verſe, 
and Madam Dacier herſelf acknowledges 


it to have been an excellent tranſlation, 


Menage alſo mentions another old tranſla- 
tion of all the works of Terence, partly 
verſe, partly proſe ; and I believe there 1s 
more than one tranſlation of all his plays 
into Italian verſe. Great part of The An- 
drian, and The Brothers have been tran- 


ſlated pretty cloſely into French verſe by 


Baron, as well as of the Eunuch by Fon- 
taine: and it is no wonder that Madam 
Dacier, who tranſlated Homer into proſe, 
ſhould do the ſame thing by Terence. 
The French Heroick, if we may ſcan it 


by our B ears, 


 Logitimumque ſonum digits callemut 7 


_— 


is, he the 8 5 a hind, 
of dancing meaſure, ill ſuited to the pur- 
poſes of dialogue, noble or familiar; and 


ſo very inconvenient in poems of length, 
that the want of a F proper meaſure in that 


lan Suse 
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language has occaſioned that Wale ſole- 
ciſm in letters, an Epic Poem in Proſèe: 
and yet, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, 
whoever will compare Baron, Fontaine, 
and ſome few paſſages of Terence tran- 
ſlated by Moliere, with any proſe tran- 
lation, will be immediately convinced of 
their great ſuperiority. The Engliſh Blank 
Verſe is happily conceived in the true 
ſpirit of that elegant and magnificent fim- 
plicity, which characteriſes the Grecian 
lambick : and it is remarked by the Rev. 
Mr. T. Warton, the learned and ingenious 


© > Poetry-Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Ox- 


ford, that © an Alexandrine, entirely con- 
* fiſting of Zambick feet, anſwers pre- 


< ciſely to a pure Tetrametical Iambick 
« verſe of the Antients. ** The mere mo- 
dern critick, whoſe idea of Blank Verſe is 
perhaps attached to that empty fwell of 


1 o frequent in our la te tra- 
| "OR 


32 1 on . Fairy Queen, ſecond 
Edit, P. 155. 


FRE EXERT Ml 
gedies, may conſider theſe notions as void 
of foundation; and will not readily allow 
that the ſame meaſure can be as well a- 
dapted to the expreſſion of comick hu- 
mour, as to tlie pathos of Tragedy: but 
it is obſerved by Gravina, that as an Hexa- 
meter ſounds very differently in Homer 
and in Theocritus, ſo doth an Iambick i in 
>; Tragedy and Comedy. * Nobody will 
pretend that there 1s the leaſt fimilarity be- 
tween the ſtile of Horace and Virgil; 
and yet they both uſe the ſame meaſure. 
| But not to dwell on argument, and rather 
to produce irrefragable proofs . of the fact, 
let me recur. to the works of our old 


writers. Shakeſpeare, Jonſon, | Fletcher, 
cc. ſhall be my vouchers. Loet the cri- 
tick carefully read over the works of thoſe 
authors. There he will feldom or never 
find that tumour of Blank Verſe, to which 
he has been ſo much accuſtomed on the 
modern ſtage. He will be ſurpriſed with 


a fa- 


* Della T EY Napoli, 1731, p. 61. 
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a Solar dignity, which, though it riſes 
ſomewhat above ordinary converſation, is 
- TY an improvement than perverſion of 
He will ſoon be convinced, that Blank 
va is by no means appropriated ſolely to 
the Buſkin, but that the hand of a maſter 
may mould it to whatever purpoſes he 
pleaſes; and that in Comedy, it will not 
only admit humour. but even heighten -- 
and embelliſh it. The Britons,” ſays 
Mr. Seward in his preface to the laſt edi- 
tion of Beaumont and Fletcher, * © not 
Eo only retained metre in their Comedies, 
„e but alſo all the acer /piritus, all the 
& ſtrength and nerves of poetry, which 
% was in a good meaſure owing to the hap- 
&« pineſs of our Blank Verſe, which, at 
0 the ſame time that it is capable of the 
2 higheſt ſublimity, the moſt extenſive 
“and nobleſt harmony of the Tragick and 
_ ' Epick ; yet, when uſed familiarly, is ſo 
2 near che fermo N fo eaſy and 
natural, 


* Tag, 38. 


FREFACE "i 


ee natural, as to be well adapted even to 
4 255 drolleſt comick dialogue. — * Every 5 
one muſt know that the genteel parts. of 
© Comedy, deſcriptions of polite life, mo- 
„ ral fentences, paternal fondneſs, filial 
duty, generous friendſhip, and particu- 
« cularly the delicacy and tenderneſs of 
lovers ſentiments are equally proper to 
poetry in Comedy as in Tragedy. 
« + Such poetick excellence, therefore, will 
the reader find in the genteel part of our 
© Author's Comedies; and there is a 
* poetick ſtile often equally proper and 
« excellent even in the loweſt * of 
Ep: * Comedy.” 


e of the truth and Juftic of theſe 

obſervations might be produced without 
number from the authors above mentioned; 
and perhaps the unnatural ſtiffneſs of the 
modern tragick ſtile is in great meaſure. 
owing to the almoſt total excluſion of - 
Blank 
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Blank Verſe from modern et itions, 


Tragedy excepted. The common uſe of | 


an elevated diction i in Comedy, where the 
vriter was often, of neceſſity, put upon 


expreſſing the moſt ordinary matters, and 
where the ſubject demanded him to paint 


the moſt familiar and ridiculous emotions 


of the mind, was perhaps one of the chief 
caufes of that eaſy vigour 10 conſpicuous i in 
the ſtile of our old tragedies: Habi tuated 


to Poetical Dialogue i in thoſe compoſitions, 


wherein they were obliged to adhere more 


ſtrictly to the ſimplicity of the language of 


nature, the poets learned, in thoſe of a 
more exalted ſpecies, not to depart from 
it too wantonly, nor entirely to abandon 
that magnificent plainneſs, which is the 
genuine dreſs of true paſſion and poetry. 
The Greek Tragedy, as has been before 
obſerved, quitted the Tetrameter for the 


natural Iambick. Juſt the contrary hap- 
pened on our own ſtage, when Dryden 


and the cotemporary poets, authors of 
| Nö 


rx E F A c k. i 


5 4 6 ſtrange productions called Heroick 


Tragedies, introduced rhime 1 in the place 
of Blank Verſe, aſſerting that the latter 


was nothing more than meaſured proſe; 
which, by the bye, exactly agrees with 
Horace's character of the irregular jam- 


| bick of the Roman Comedy. 


niſi quod pede certo 
 Differt ſermoni, ſermo merus. 


Theſe, and the like conſiderations , had 


long appeared to me as the invincible rea- 
ſons, why all attempts to render the co- 
medies of the Antients into downright 


proſe mult prove, as they ever have prov- 


ed, unſucceſsful; and i imagining that we 


had in our own language the models of a 


proper diction, I was led to attempt a ver- 
ſion of one of Terence's plays in familiar 


5 Blank Verſe, fomething after the manner of 
our Old Writers, but by no means profeſſing 


or 
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or intending a direct imitation of them. 
This firſt eſſay, conſcious of it's crude- ; 
neſs and i inaccuracy, but dubious whether 


it was worth while to endeavour to give it 
a higher poliſh, 1 communicated to a few 
friends; whoſe partiality to that effort en- 


eouraged me to proceed, and I found my- 
ſelf ſeriouſly engaged, almoſt before I was 
aware, in a tranſlation of all our Author's 
pieces. How I have acquitted myſelf of 

this very hard taſk muſt now be ſubmitted 
to the Publick: but if I have failed in the 
undertaking, I will venture to fay, that 


my ill ſucceſs is entirely owing to the 


lameneſs of the execution of a plan, which 
may be perſued more happily by ſome 
better writer. | 


Thus ch e it was thought 
neceſſary to premiſe, not only by way of 
reflection on our Engliſh Blank Verſe, but 
that the reader might not expect an at- 


* at a different kind of poetry, than I 
have | 


| 


4 i 

4 . 7 + 

. 7 > 4 a 5 + 

SME 4 * #® *: 7 3 7 

3 ; n I . Wt 1 ; x ö f 
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have PR TRY: 5 to o ſet before bim i in the 
following tranſlation. There are indeed 


ſeenes of Terence that require all the 


graces of poetry to give a tolerable verſion 


of them; but it has been obſerved to be ; 


his peculiar excellence that his plays have 
ſo admirably preſerved the due character 


of Comedy, that they never riſe to the 


ſublime of Tragedy, nor ſink into the 
meanneſs of Farce; and Madam Dacier 


has remarked with . t addreſs he has ac- 


commodated the ſentiments of Euripides 
to the uſe of Comedy. The ſcenes here 
alluded to are much of the ſame colour 
with many in our old writers: wherefore 1 
am the more ſurprized that Mr. Seward, in 


his Preface above-cited, while he gives ſo 
Juſt an account of the diction uſed in the 


old 


* Hud quoque in inter Terentianas virtutes 


mirabile, quod ejus fabulz eo ſunt tempera- 


mento, ut neque extumeſcant ad tragicam cel- 
ſitudinem, neque abj iciantur ad nee 


| vilitatem. 


EvaNTH1vs de T ragerdie & Sadie 
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e not the ſhadow of poetick diction.“ 


nander, when he apologizes for the tranſla- 
tion, + ©*© remembering always how much 


Della — p. 59. 


old camedies of our own theatre, ſhould 

yet ſpeak ſo unadviſedly of the ſtile of the : 

Greek and Roman Drama, as to ſay, that 

* © even the ſublimeſt ſentiments of Te- 
* rence, when his Comedy raifes it's voice 
to the greateſt dignity, are till not 
t cloathed in poetick diction.” —* And a- 
« gain, that the Greeks appropriated the 


—— 


e fpirit and nerves of poetry to Tragedy 
* only ; and though they did not wholly | 
&« deprive Comedy of metre, they left it 


"hat learned and elegant Critick, Mr. 
Joſeph Warton, who was the firſt that gave : 


in Engliſh any of the fragments of Me- 


< his elegance is injured by a plain proſaic 

< tranſlation,” was, it is evident, of a very 
= different opinion : and Gravina t mentions 
| it as a wonderful quality of the meaſure in 


de 


8 pag. 37, ant gs. F Ca No 105. 


the antient EY and 212 that 


while it poſſeſſes all the dignity of Verſe, 
it has all a eaſe a ny of Ts 
But not — the opinion of: many it inge- 
nious men among the moderns, as well as 
the living teſtimony of the plays themſelves, 
but alſo the expreſs authority of the antient 
criticks abſolutely contradicts the aſſertion 
of Mr. Seward. We are told by Quintilian, 
that Menander, though he cultivated a 
different province of the drama, was a great 
admirer and imitator of Euripides, which 
aceviints for the ſentiments of that Tragick 
Poet ſtill to be met with in the comedies 


of Terence. The ſame critick alſo ſpeaks 
55 the force and grandeur, as well as ele- 


4 gance, 55 of the ſtile in the Old Coiniedy 3 ; 


1117. | 
2 46 


1 " wy * 65 a . 
+4 * 4 3 


And Oraten Lib. x: eee 


2; Antiqua Comeediz cum ſinceram alam fer 


monis Attic gratiam prope ſola retinet, tum fa- 
eundiflime libertatis; etſi eſt inſectandis vitiis 
præcipua, plurimum tamen virium etiam in cæ- 


teris 2 habet. Nam & grandis, & ele· 
| gans, 
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Verſibus « exponi rrgics res comica non 


xi P R E F A C k. 
and Horace even in the paſſage, Whins he 


doubts whether a Comedy is to be efteem- . 
ed à Poem, on account of the familiarity i 


of the ſtile, immediately ſubjoins, At pater 


- ardens ſevit, Sc. And in another place he 


has directly delivered his opinion, how far 
the Tragic:and' Comick Muſe __ r 
al ne each ocher's _ 7 


$$ 4 A 711 "BIKE C 
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| gans, & delta & neleie an le poſt FLY 


rum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, er excipi 
par eſt, aut ſimilior fit: aratoribus, ban | 
8 e tior. 4 


3115 


EF ＋ G 
Lib. x. cap. Is; 


Sua cuique De By lex, fads, cuique decor 


eſt. Nec comædia in cothurnos aſſurgit, nec 
contra trageedia ſocco ingreditur. Habet tamen 


omnia r aliguid commune. Ibid. cap. 2. 
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LORE ACE 


Sin s quæq; locum teneant crm de- 
center. 1 | 

b tamen et vocem \ Comedia tollit, 

Tratuſq; Chremes tumido delitigat ore; 


Et tragicus plerumq; dolet ſermone pe- 
deſtri. * 


3 


| To theſe lines 1 ſhall ſubjoin Oldhan's s 
unpoliſhed i imitation, becauſe it brings them 


home to our own ſtage; and I would re- 


commend it to the reader, who is curious 
to ſee any thing further on this ſubject, 
to dee Dacier 8 notes on this i png in 


nnn 


# Wee and Moroſe will not admit 

Of Catiline's high ſtrains, nor is it fit 

To make Sejanus on the ſtage ee i 

In the low dreſs which Comick perſons wear. 
Whate'er the ſubject be on which you write 


Give each thing its due place and time aright. 


Vet Comedy ſometimes may raiſe her ſtile, 
And angry Chremes is allow'd to ſwell; ; 
1 A 


Hor. Art, Poet, 
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And Tragedy. alike has ſometimes leave : 7 
| To throw off majeſty when tis to grieve. 
| Orpn AM,” 


I ſhall conclude . 1 ee! to 85 on 
the propriety of tranſlating the Roman Co- 
mick Poets into Engliſh Blank Verſe, by 
obſerving, to. what advantage many of the 
ſentiments of Terence and Plautus have 
| already appeared in that dreſs in the plays 
of our old writers. Jonſon, according to 
the juſt and elegant obſervation of Dryden, 
may often be tracked i in their ſhow; 3 and in 
the notes to this tranſlation the reader will 
meet with many paſſages ſimilar to thoſe in 
our Author from Shakeſpeare. A moſt 
learned and acute - critick has obſerved, * 
_ 6, We ſeldom are able to faſten an 

« irmitation, 1 with certainty, on ſuch a writer 
4 as Shakeſpeare; ” becauſe he takes no- 
* thing but the ſentiment; the expreſſion 
„ comes of rell, and 1s purely Rogliſh.” f f 
f. tion 


4 * Uo RD on ae Marks of Initaton p. 1 9. 
+ Ibid. * 78. 


PREFACE nn 


tion merely as e leaving the 
reader to make his own comment on them; 


and ſhall here add one more, which was 


omitted in its proper place. In this paſſage, 
as in moſt n Shakeſhouee has the ad- 


vantage. 


8 


F acile omnes, cum W reQta conlilia f 


#grotis damus. 
Tu ſi hic ſis, aliter cenſeas, 


- How: kk do men at eaſe preſcribe 


To thoſe who're ſick at heart! Diſtreſt like 


You wou'd not talk thus. me, 


AxDRIAN, Act. 2. Scene 1. 


— — FEY 

Can counſel, and give comfort ta that 25 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſt⸗ 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, ling 0 


And again in the ſame ſpeech, 


No, no; tis all men 8 s office to freak pa: 


tience e | 
vol. I. * To 


* 
* 
RSS — 
- 


- i 4 * * - 
— REIT ——— — 
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To thoſe, that wring under the load of ſor- 

row ; . 

But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 

To be fo moral, when he ſhall endure. 

The like himſelf * 
Much Ado about Nabing. 


Beſides the | reſemblance of ta | 
paſſages, ſcattered up and down in diffe- 


rent plays, it is well known that the whole 


Comedy of Errors is in great | meaſure 


founded on the Menæchmi of Plautus; but 


I do not recollect ever to have ſeen it ob- 
ſerved that the diſguiſe of the Pedant in 
the Taming of the Shrew, his aſſuming the 
name and character of Vincentio, together 


with his encountering the real Vincentio, 


ſeem to be evidently taken from the diſ- 
guiſe of the Sycophanta in the Trinummus 
of the ſame author: and there is a quota- 
tion from the Eunuch of Terence alſo, ſo 
familiarly introduced into the dialogue of 


the Taming of the Shrew, that I think it 


_ the Pr” of Shakeſpeare” s having 
read 
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„ 


read the Roman Comick Poets in \ the ori- 
92 language out t of all ane 
8 8 3 it * no time to chide 
Fou now; Riad rd: 
Affection is not rated from the heart. 
If love hath touch'd you, nought remains 
| but 1o, | 
* Redime te captum quam queas minimo. 


Taming of the pres Ack. r. 


1 do not think i it K on me in this 
clogs. according to the cuſtom of moſt edi- 
tors and tranſlators, to write a panegyrick 
on my Author; much leſs ſhall I attempt 
to draw a com pariſon i in his favour between 


Him and Plautus; though cannot help 
obſerving that common: place of modern cri- 


E77 


It is e that this ſeems to be a quo- 
tation from memory, or that the phraſe is pur- 
polely altered by Shakeſpeare, in order to bring 
the ſenſe within the compaſs of one line; for the 
paſſage here does not run exactly in the wotdh of 
Terence, which are theſe. Quid agas? niſi ut 
le redimas captum, quam queas minimo. 

** AR. 1. Scene 1. 
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ticiſm cn theſe writers is, in general, very 
different from that of the Antients. We 
now extol Plautus for his humour, and Te- 
rence for his ſtile; and on this foundation 
is raiſed the compariſon between them, fo 
_ injurious to our author, in the 6th book of 
the Poeticks of Scaliger. Varro, on the 
contrary, gives the preference to the ſtile 
of Plautus, which he conſiders as the lan- 
guage of the Muſes themſelves; and aſſigns 
the juſt delineation of characters as the pe- 
culiar excellence of Terence; who, in the 
time of Auguſtus, was equally admired 
for the artful contexture and judicious con- 
duct of his plots. Cæſar, and Tully, and 
Quintilian have indeed ſpoken with juſtice 
of the elegance and purity of his ſtile; but 
the excellencies of the fable and the man- 
ners are prior to thoſe of the diction; and 
as they are the chief beauties of Comedy, 
ſo are they diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks of 


Terence. 


* my opinion, he e halte objection « ever 
made 
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made to his plays is the * ſimilarity of the 
plots, which neceſſarily produces a fimila- 
rity of characters; nor can it be ſufficiently 
lamented that a writer, who was ſo accu- 
rate a painter of the manners, and ſo judi- 
cious a conducter of the fable, as well as ſo 
Exquiſite i in his language, ſhould not have 
given full ſcope to his genius, and taken in 
aà greater variety of perſonages, and been 
more ſtudious to diverſify the incidents of 
his ſeveral cee e eee 


ä P or more nds obſervations on our 
Poet the reader is referred to the Notes 
on the ſeveral plays. As for the Notes 
chem ſelves, many of them, being taken 

bg from 


Ha ſane parte bellicet vi 1 8 
ſuperior Plautus; uti et varietate tum argumen- 
torum, tum dictionis. Nam Plautus ſemper ſtu- 
det eſſe novus, ſuique diſſimilis; ſeu rem ſpectes, 
ſeu verba. In Terentio vero magnopere conve- 
niunt argumenta fabularum: & quando de eadem 
re, aut ſimili, eſt ſermo, plurimnigy nec abſimilis 
eſt dictio. 
Voss1v S, Inſt. Poet. Lib. ii. cap. 25 


Jet: 3. 
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Given the beſt criticks and commentators, 
antient and modern, living and dead, fo- 
reign and d omeſtick, will, I know, be al- 
lowed to have merit; many others, being 
entirely my own, are as liable to cenſure 
as the tranſlation itſelf, eſpecially thoſe, 
wherein I have ventured to oppoſe the | 
judgments of .others; though 1 can ſafely | 
fay that J have never attempted to litigate . 
any opinion, merely from a petulant ſpirit 
of contradiction, or an ambition of novelty. 
= It is the duty of an editor and tranſlator to 
ly illuſtrate and explain the author, to the beſt A 
of his abilities; and if he differs from for- 
mer criticks, he ſhould give his reaſons for | 
his diſſent, and leave it to the Publick to 
decide. He too, it is true, may be de- 
ceived in his turn; for as the critick is as 
often wrong as the author on whom he 
comments, or if we may take a poet's word 


on this occaſion, 


22 Ten cenſure wrong for one who writes 
amiſs, RN 


* Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 1 
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ſo is the Hypercritick as fallible as th 

Critick. But each man's underſtand- 

ing, ſuch as it is, muſt be his guide; 
and he, who has not courage to make a 
free uſe of it, but obtrudes the opinions 
of others, unſifted and unexamined, on 
his readers, betrays more want of reſpect 
for their underſtanding, than diffidence of 
his Own. 


It was my firſt intention to have ac- 
| companied this tranſlation with a Diſſer- 
tation on Comedy, hoping it might have 
appeared an agreeable addition to the 
work; but on weighing this matter 
ſeriouſly, and turning it over and over in 
my thoughts, I found the ſubject grow 
upon me ſo conſiderably, as it opened it- 
ſelf to my mind, that the purſuit of it 
would have unavoidably betrayed me into 

another volume; fo that what I meant 
for the advantage of the Reader, like the 
Bonus in a Government- Subſcription, would 
in fact have proved a heavy tax, The 

b 4 work 
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beck has already exceeded the limits 
which I propoſed to myſelf at firſt ſetting 
I did not, therefore, think it juſtice 
to wife purchaſers to ſwell the price ſcill 
more; and to have given the difſertation, 
maimed or incomplete, would have been 
injuſtice to them as well as to myſelf. 
Whenever it fees the light, it ſhall be 
as perfect as I am able to make it. In the 
mean time, every thing relative to the 
comedies of Terence, eritical as well as 
explanatory, will, I hope, be found in 
the Notes. I have with much induſtry 
endeavoured to collect, from all quarters, 
ſometimes perhaps too minutely, what- 
ever could contribute to throw any light. 
on our Author; and there is prefixed a 
tranſlation of the account of his life from 
Suetonius; with which, as well as the notes 
annexed to it from Madam Dacier, toge- 
ther with a tranſlation of all that learned 
lady's remarks on the four laſt plays, I 


was favoured by Dr. * Schomberg of 
Bath: 


PREYAGHE Ii 


| Bath: nor can I otherwiſe account for his 

great kindneſs in voluntarily offering to 
| take ſo toilſome and diſagreeable a part of 
my taſk off my hands, but that he was 
_ . reſolved that there ſhould be none of his 
family, to whom I ſhould 1 not owe ſome 
obligation. 5rd baneonftai-s Ee 


The order in which bis E X Contec 
are placed in this tranſlation, although the 
_ fame that 1 is obſerved i in moſt editions and 
manuſeri pts, is not according to the real 8 
ſeries in which they were written and ex- 
hibited by Terence: they ſucceeded each 
other in the original courſe of repreſentation 


at Nen as s follows. 


4s. + + *.- 


x. The 8 
2. The Step- Mother, 

3. The Oy 4" 

4. The Eunuchh of clo 
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Madam Dacier endeavouring to aſſign f 
the motives that induced the moſt antient 
editors and tranſcribers to that arrangement 
of the plays in which we now fee them, 
in preference to the true chronological 
order, imagines it beyond a doubt, that 
they were influenced by the judgment of 
Volcatius Sedigitus; ; Who, ſhe ſuppoſes, 
i had ranked every dramatick piece, as well 
as every author, according to His opinion 
of their merit; and Who placed The Step- | 


Mother the laſt of our Author 8 Sir 
Plays 


Sumetur ae Garin ex his fabula.” 
„ Step-Mother; 
The laſt and leaſt i in merit . the Six, 


Agreeably to his EY "this places - 
The Step-Mother the laſt in her collection, 
which has induced her followers to do the 

fame thing: but the truth is, that in moſt 
copies, The Step-Mother ſtands the fifth, 

ſo that, in all probability, as little reſpect 
was 
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was paid to the judgment of Volcatius 
concerning the reſpective merit of our i 
author's ſeveral pieces, if indeed he decid- 
ed on them all, as to his injudicious de- 
ciſion of the rank due to him e the 
Comick Poets. | 


"I old compilers the, I "dad not, : 
2 reaſon for the order in which they placed 
theſe comedies: it is impoſſible to ſpeak 
with any — — on ſo dark a point at 
this diſtance of time; but after a longer 
inveſtigation of this matter than perhaps 
fuch a trifle required, it appeared to me 
the moſt plauſible, as well as moſt ſimple 
manner of accounting for it, to ſuppoſe 
that, in regard to the original authors from 
which the comedies were taken, the 
principal intention of the firſt compilers 
was merely to keep together all the pieces 
imitated from the ſame Greek poet. Ac⸗- 

 Eordingly, the four firſt plays, The 
Andrian, Eunuch, Self-Tormentor, and 
ak Brothers, 
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Brothers, are from Menander ; and the 
two laſt, The Step-Mother and Phormio, 
from Apollodorus : allowing for this varia- 
tion, they are ranged, as nearly as may 
be, according to the true order in which 
they appeared; for I take it for granted, 5 
that the Eunuch is placed the fecond, that 
the Self. Tormentor might not be forced 
out of its right place: ſince in the preſent 
arrangement the Self- Tormentor and the 
Andrian ſtil! preciſely occupy their original 
rank. This however is ſubmitted merely 4 
as conjecture ; but it is remarkable, that 
however books differ in other reſpects, 
they all concur in giving the firſt place to 
the Andrian; though it would be difficult 
for the niceſt critick to aſſign the reaſons 
why it ought, in point of merit, to take 
the lead of the Eunuch, or why either of 
N the two ſhould precede the Self-Formentor 5 
It ſhould ſeem therefore, that the chrono- 


| logical o order was attended to by the old 
tran ſeribers, 
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tranſeribers, as s far as it pal be reconcil- 
ed to the plan o on which they On 


Before I EE this Preface, it is | 
neceſſary to ſpeak of two or three circum- 
ſtances peculiar to theſe Comedies. Firſt 


5 then, the Engliſh Reader is deſired to 


obſerve, that the manners, prevailing in 
them all, are wholly Grecian, The ſcene 
is always laid in or near Athens, the actors 
were dreſſed in Græcian habits, ſuitable 
to their reſpective characters; and the 


cuſtoms, coins, &c. occaſionally men- 
tioned, ſuch as were uſed in Greece. 
Terence, who imitated, rather than 
)J tranſlated 


1 The ingenious Author of a commentary and 
notes on Horace's Art of Poetry aſſerts, p. 193. 
that „ ſome of Terence's plays are direct 
% tranſlations from Menander.” This could 
proceed from nothing but mere inadvertence, 
ſince the ſlighteſt reflection muſt have convinced 
him, that the prologues of Terence point out 
| | forme capital variations from the Greek, and the 
learned 


tranſlated Menander, choſe however to 
preſerve the ſcenery and manners of his 
original. The direct - tranſlator of Te- 
rence therefore has certainly no right to 
modernize his comedies, and inſtead of 
Grecian manners to ſubſtitute the French, 
Engliſh, or Italian. Vet this hath been 
the method perſued by moſt profeſſed 
tranſlators, though neceſſarily productive 
of two great inconveniencies: for firſt, 
it deprives the modern reader of the plea- 
ſure of directly comparing the manners 
and cuſtoms of another age and country 
with thoſe of his own; and ſecondly, the 
| ground of the play, the fable, characters, 
ſentiments, and language, ſtill retaining 
the antient caſt, the reſult of this modern- 
zzing ſpirit is a fantaſtical medley, which 
repreſents the manners of no age or 
country at all. IE 

| La, Notwith- 


learned Critick himſelf has on other occaſions 
taken notice of thoſe variations. The old com- 

mentators have taken notice of many others, as 
will appear in the notes to this tranſlation, 
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" Norwithſlanding the acknowledged al 
| tity of Terence, there are , many things 


in theſe plays irreconcible to modern 
notions of delicacy; and there is, even 
in his dialogue, ſo juſtly eſteemed for its 
urbanity, many violations of the modern 
rules of politeneſs. © The influence of 
00 modern manners (fays an excellent 
ce writer). reaches even to names and 
the ordinary forms of addreſs, In the 
45 Greek and Roman dialogues, it was per- 
* mitted to accoſt the greateſt perſons by 
their obvious and familiar appellations. 
“ Alcibiades had no more addition than 
<< „ Socrates; and Brutus and Cæſar loſt 
1 nothing of their dignity from being ap- 
4 plied to in thoſe direct terms. The 
* Moderns, on the contrary, have their 
« guards and ſences about them; and we 
hold it an incivility to approach them 
c without ſome decent periphraſis, or cere- 
* monial title.” * _— inſtances of this 
antient 


= Pikes to Moral and Political D., 
by the Rev. Mr. Hurd. | 
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antient familiarity will occur in -theſe 
comedies; and though I have ſometimes: 
rendered the here or hera of the original 
by the terms of Sir or Madam, yet the 
reader will commonly find the meaneſt 
flave accoſting his maſter or miſtreſs by 
their plain names without en more ref- . 
pedtful addition. | 9 29 


_ 


The ſeveral alluſ ons to antient cuſtoms 
are explained, as occaſion requires; and 
the value of the coins is taken notice of the 
two or three firſt times that each ſpecies 1s | 
mentioned: but as there is not one of the 
plays, wherein moſt of them do not very 
frequently occur, I have thought proper to 
infert in this place Cooke's Table of Attick 
Money, to be referred: to at ee : 
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Terence mentions the Half Mina in his 
Adelphi, which was a ſingle coin in proportion 
1 14 03-2 


The Obolus was braſs, the reft were ſilver. 
5 on the whole it will appear, that i it has 

been my chief ſtudy to exhibit Terence as 
nearly as poſlible in the fame dreſs in 
which he appeared at Rome ; hoping that 
the learned reader may recognize his old 
| acquaintance, and that I may be able to 


introduce to the unlearned, one ſo well 


worth his knowledge. T have tried, how 
ever the difficulty of the attempt may 
5 have baffled my endeavours, to catch the 
manner, as well as features, of my origi- 
nal. Some perhaps may think that, hav- 
ing once abandoned proſe, I . might have 
given ſtill freer ſcope to my imagination, 
and have introduced more ſtrokes of 
poetry: but ſuch criticks muſt have very 
little conſidered. the conciſe purity of Te- 
rence, the difficulty of preſerving that 
Proprietas e for which he is ſo re- 
markable, 


— 
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markable, the nameleſs force even of ad- 


verbs and particles in his ſtile, and how 


dangerous it would be to attempt any ad- 
8 ditions or flouriſhes on his dialogue. 1 


meant Aa direct tranſlation, not a looſe 
imitation ; and perhaps this verſion will be 
found in moſt inſtances to be more literal 


than the proſe tranſlations. The peculiar | 


felicity of the mode I had embraced, often 
gave me an opportunity of following the 


Author, without ſtiffneſs, in the arrange- 


ment of his words and ſentences, and even 
of indulging myſelf, without affectation, 
in the elleipſes, ſo frequent in his ſtile. In 
i word, if this verſion ſhall be allowed to 
have any merit, it is entirely owing to the 
| ſtriQ adherence to the ns | 


"= 


The other circumſtances neceſſary to be 


mentioned, for the better illuftration of. 


theſe Comedies, are chiefly relative to the 
repreſentation. Some (ſays Echard) object, 


+ 7 that in the beginning of many ſcenes, 
4 | two 
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* two actors enter the ſtage, and talk to 
* themſelves a conſiderable time before 


they ſee or know one another; which, 


* ſaythey, is neither probable nor natural. 
They, that object this, do not con- 
ſider the difference betwixt our ſmall 


© ſcanty ſtage and the large magnificent 


* Roman Theatres: their ſtage was ſixty 
* yards wide in front ; their ſcenes ſo 
„many ſtreets meeting together, with 
* by-lanes,' rows, and alleys, ſo that two: 
actors coming down two diſtinct ſtreets 

or lanes, could not be ſeen by each 

« other, though: the ſpectators might ſee 
both; and ſometimes if they did ſee 


© each Ap they could not well diſtin- 


„ guiſh faces at ſixty yards diſtance. 
* Beſides, on ſeveral accounts, it might 
& well be ſuppoſed; when an actor enters 


© the ſtage, out of ſome houſe, he might 


take a turn or two under the porticoes, 


" e at that time, about his door, and 
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E not obſerve another actor on the other 
60 Wares of the _ * 


To make the RTM and buſineſs of Ps 


play {till clearer, as well as to preſent the 
reader with ſome image of its effect in the 


_ repreſentation, I have all along ſubjoined, 


according to the modern manner, marginal 
notes of direction. For this practice I 


have, in the proper place, given the rea- 
ſons at large from an ingenious French 
Writer. It may be ſaid indeed that a 


dramatick author ſnould ſo frame his dia- 


logue, as to make it evident by whom 


every part of it is ſpoken, to whom each 
ſpeech is addreſſed, and the probable tone, 
geſture, and action aſſumed by the ſpeaker. 


Allowing this to be ſtrictly true, and al- 


ways practicable, which is however a very 


doubtful point, I have annext no directions 


of that ſort, which may not be collected 


by a an attentive reader from the text itſelf; 
and 


* Preface to Terence, p. 10. 


*** * ** 
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and they who object to the uſe of theſe : 
little culſory elucidations of the written or 
printed drama, might as, well cenſure the 


often 1 a N word. 


prefixing the names of the particular cha- 


racter to the ſeveral ſpeeches. Theſe 


familiar directions, as they are the ſhorteſt, 
ſo are they the cleareſt interpreters of the 


| conduct of the ſcene 3 and the want of 


them in the original text has on many 


occaſions put the commentators to the ex- 


pence of a very long note to explain, what 
the reader is thus made ae with, 


EY to > bis of the actors, it is plain 
from Donatus, as well as the reaſon of the 
thing, that they were in general ſuited, 


according to the cuſtom of the times and 


country, to the ſex, age, and condition 


of the ſeveral characters. Some particu- 
. lars, however, in their dreſs very eſſenti- 
7220 diſtinguiſh the antient * from 


_ thoſe | 


PREFACE W 
thoſe on any modern ſtage, viz. the 


Buſkin, the Sock, and the Maſk. The 


Buſkin was a kind of high-heeled boot, 


worn only by the Tragedians; as the Sock 
Was -a fort of ſandal peculiar to the 
actors in Comedy. Every player wore a 
Mac. It is plain, as Madam Dacier 
obſerves, that it was not like the modern 
Maſk, which covers only the face, but 


encloſed the whole head, and had falſe 
hair faſtened to it agreeable to the viſage 
and complexion of the fore part. The 


Maſk was called perſona, from perſonare, 


to ſound through, being ſo formed as to 
enlarge the voice, and convey it to a 


greater diſtance; a contrivance, which 


the vaſt extent of the antient theatres 
rendered extremely neceſſary. For tlie 


fame reaſons the features pourtrayed on 


the vizor were ſo much aggravated beyond 


the proportion of thoſe drawn by the 
hand of Nature. It muſt be confeſſed, 


that in theſe inſtances the Moderns have 


| infinitely the advantage; and that by con- 


1 
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contracting the Aimienfivns« of their theatres, 
although they have a good deal abated the 
magnificence of the ſpectacle, they have 
been able to approach much nearer to the 
truth and fimplicity of theatrical repre- 
Entation. 


The Antient Drama was indeed, as a 
ſpectacle, extremely different from the 
Modern; and, on the ſtage, nearer ap- 
proaching to the genius of our Opera, than 
Tragedy or Comedy; which . circum+ 
ſtance, if duly conſidered, might have 
prevented a deal of idle diſputation con- 
cerning the propriety . of a Chorus. The 
antient. plays, it is certain, were all ac- 
companied with Muſick; Ariſtotle men- 
tions Muſick as one of the ſix parts of 
Tragedy, and we know from Horace, 
that the alterations in the Drama, Muſick, 
and Decorations, kept pace with each - 
| ther, and that in 1 proceſs of ws. as the 
| N Roman 


p 8 
* 
— 
* 


| Poſtquam ny _—_— extendere 7 


r * F- A 


| Roman Theatres were enlarged,. their 
' "Mubick alſo became 1 more rich ad full. 


„ Eo. 7 * | 112 


Tibia non, ut nunc, , orichalco vin, tus 


_ beque 


ZEmula; {ed tenuis, len, foramine 0 


pauco 


5 Adpirare & adeſſe choris erat al, 2s 


atque 


Nondum ſpila nimis complete fel 


flatu : 


5 Quo ſane populus numerals, rote 


parvus, 
caſtuſq; verecanduillj at 


& urbem 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoqq diarno 
Placari Genius feſtis i 1mpune diebus, DE 
Acceſſit W r ; licentia 
mor. 


S Indoctus quid er enim ae wen Jas 


yaa 


Vol. 1 d | 2 N Ruſticus 5 
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Kuſticus urbano confuſus, turpis _ 

neſto? 

Sic priſcæ motumg; & luxuriem addidit 
arti 

Tibicen, traxity; vagus per pulpit | 

EE. >". | 7 

Sic etiam Fidibus voces crevere 8 

Et tulit ien infolitum facundia 
præceps: 12 

Utiliumq; ſagax rerum, ac divine faturi 


Sortilegis non TIN ſententia Del- 5 
pins.” | 


Nor was the F be at firſt with hiver 

bound, 

Nor rival'd emulous the trumpet's ſound : 

Few were it's notes, it's form was ſimply 
plain, be 4 

- Yet not N was its feeble ſtrain 

To aid the Chorus, and their ſongs to 
raiſe: 


F lung the little theatre with e 5 
| 70 
, Her, Art. Poet. 


Fo 


. 
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PREFACE 1 


To which a thin and ow audience 
came, 


of frugal manners, 14 unfilled fame, | 


But when victorious Rome enlarg'd 


her ſtate, 
And broader ax enclos'd th pen ; 
Soon as with wine, goin ai * 
gay, | i 


Without reſtraint ſhe chear'd the falta | 
n 8 1 

Then Poeſy in looſer numbers mov d, 

And Muſick in licentious tones im- 
prov'd : 

Such ever is the taſte when 82 and 
Wit, 

Kuſtick and eritick, Gil the cronded 
pit, i e 37-8. Tv; 
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He who WI with modeſt art bad | 
_ play'd, 
Now calfd in Wantgg movements 0. 
aid, 3 5 
Filid with luxurious tones s the pleaſing 
(+. ſtrain, _ 
And drew along 2 tage a d of | 
„ 3 
0 Aid thus the 1+ lh once e avefully; 3 


reas d the Rings and, ſuceter fee d 

8 — ear; | 

Thus Poetry precipitately flow'd, | 

And with unwonted elocution 55 d; 

Four d forth * truth 3 in auful 
ſtrain, EN 

Dark as che ne of the e Delphick 

22 LE TE | Francis. 


* 


In the above lines the two principal in- 
eats? in uſe on the threatre are men- 


| tioned, viz. Tibia, the Flute, and Fides, 
the Lyre. On fo obſcure a part of learn- 
ing many . doubts muſt neceſſarily have a- 
riſen ; but the moſt probable opinion ſeems 

to 


\ 
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to be thar the Plate d employed to ac? . 


company the declamation, or recitative, 


and the Lyre was peculiar to the Chorus: 
whence it happens that in the plays of Te- 


rence, ag appears from. the titles, only the 


Flutes were uſed; the Chorus, which made 
a part of the old Comedy, as well as Tra: 


gedy, not being admitted: into the New. 
The Comick Muſick was. certainly much 
more familiar than the Tragick; and on 


comparing the ſeveral. Authorities on this 
ſubject, it ſeems-probable” that the ſcenick 


w6dulation,' as Quintilian calls it, in Cos |} 


mei, was à kind of eaſy chant, calculat- 
ed to aſſiſt the actors in the declamation; 


and to throw out the voice with force, in 


order to fill their ample theatres. Quin- 


tilian expreſsly tells us, that the declama- 4 


tion of the comick actors was nothing 
more' than adding' a certain theatrical 


grace to the manner of common 
converſation ; not "Rog 1 into the 


©" 
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eaſe of ordinary diſcourſe, which would be 
inartificial, nor departing ſo far from na- 
ture as to laſe the apa of imitation, * 


The Figl Reader vil aud in the 
titles to theſe comedies, ſome expreſſions 
relative to the Muſick, that may per- 

baps appear to him rather ſtrange and un- 
couch; ſuch as—Plutes: Equal or Unequal, 
"Right: or Left-Handed; — but they are the 

only words thit could be uſed with any 
propriety to tranſlate the original names of 
the iaſtran2ats ; and yet even thoſe words, 
uncouth as they are, are not intelligible | 
without ſome further explanation; and to * 
mend the matter, that further explanation 
is ſo difficult to be obtained, that the learn- 
5 ed 


Acores Comici nec ita prorſus, ut nos 
vulgo loquimur, pronuntiant, quod eſſet ſine 
arte: nec procul tamen a natura recedunt, quo 
vitio periret imitatio: ſed morem communis hu- 
jus ſermonis decore quodam ſcenico exornant. 


Quv1xTiL. Inſt. Orat. lib. 1 1. cap. 10. 


— 


PREFACE 


v 


ed Monſ. Le Fevre wrote a moſt elegapt g 


copy of Latin Verſes, execrating the I a) 


and all the commentators on it. 


The bort a account Röm Donatus, which 


J have ſubjoined to the title to the An- 
drian, ſhews that the Right-handed Flutes 
were the proper accompaniments to come- 
dies of a graver caſt, and the Left-Handed 
to thoſe of more pleaſantry. Montfaucon 
* obſerves, that the Flute took it's original 
name, Tibia, from being anciently made 
of the leg of ſome animal, as a horſe, a : 

dog, &c. + He ſeems at a loſs to conceive 
„%% 


* MonTFAUCON, Tome zwe parte a0. 


p. 342. 
+ This is the ground of a conceit in one of 


- the Fables of Phædrus on a minſtrel's breaking 
his leg. | | 

Princeps Tibicen notior paulo fuit, 

Operam Bathyllo ſolitus in ſcena dare. 

Is forte ludis (non ſatis memini quibus) 

Dum pegma rapitur, concidit caſu gravi 


Nec 


> ö «6 6; L | . I 
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left leg. 


bow a double A could create an agree- 
able harmony, but believes it ta have been 


even more oommon in uſe than the ſingle; 
though he ſuppoſes that the two flutes were 


in fact ſeparated, but that the ſeveral pipes 


of each joined ia the month of the player; 
To this account he annexes the figure of s, © 
Choraules, or Chief Miaſtrel, who hold 


in each hand a pips With de much in 


4 N — 3 * 1 


"Franceſco de Ficoroni * 92 to a Trent iſe, | 


wrote in ltalian, on the Threatrical * 
| . 8 e oY Wm . | Ma ls | 
"Ys = * : ; 3 * 1 | þ 1 2 


\ 


Nec opinans, et ſiniſtram etzt tibiam WE 
" Duat cum dextras maluiffet perdere. 
PHADRUS, Lib. v. Fab. 7. 


Here hs whole jkr conſiſts in f re tibia | 
Ggnifying a ft banded Fe and, the minſtrel's 


* Le Maſchere Sceniche e le Figure e 
D' Antichi Romani, deſcritte brevemente 20 


Franceſco De Ficoroni. In Roma, I 1736. 


£ 4 
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Maſls and Comick e of thy Res 
mans, ſubjoined” a plate con raining three 


- Muſical Figures. | The one at top is 1 


that of a Female Mi nſtrel, playing | 
on two Unequal F lutes ; and is copied 
| from a very antient baſs- relief in marble, 
preſerved among the curious pieces of 
ſculpture in the Farneſe Palace: The 
whole marble contains five figures, and re- 
preſents a ſcene in the laſt act of the An- 
drian, where Simo calls forth Dromo to 
carry off Davus to puniſhment. On one 
fide Dromo, with a kind of knotted cord 4 
in his hand, which is raiſed in the air and 
ſeems threatening to fall heavy on Davus, 


appears the enraged Simo, with Chremes 


in the Middle the Mimſtrel, playing as 
mentioned above. The dreſs of the Min- 
ſtrel (although a female one) is exactly 


| is hurrying him away. On the other fide | 


endexvorritig to rhofecite his ahgir; , 


. „„ 


colifotn able to the deſeti ption of the 
habi t of the Minftrel by H ane, 


eee Vagus per pul pita veſtem. 


4 - 


Ava "RY along the * a length of 


LY 
- 


* the plate ſhe is nin: . 
the two flaves; and ſeems. intending ; 
to keep time with Dromo's blows, or, as 
Ficoroni ſuppoſes, to exhilarate the ſpecta- ; 

tors between the ſeveral ſtrokes. * | 5 


The female ee on the left, bearing 
two Unequal Flutes in her hand, - repre- 
ſents, (as Ficoroni ſuppoſes + from her flow- 
ing hair being collected in a knot behind, 
as well as from a Satyriek Maſk, which, in 
the original Cameo, whence the plate is 

5 taken, 


* Ficoroni, p. 27. Þt Ficoroni, p. 118. 


— 
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FARE ſtands by her ſide) a M inſtrel em- 


ployed in the Satyrick Drama, a kind of 15 
Serious Paſtoral much in favour on the Ro- 
man Stage, and of which Horace has 


ſpoken very largely in his Art of Poetry. 
This figure ſeems to confirm the conjecture 
of Montfaucon, that the Double Flutes 
were in fact two diſtinct inſtruments, and 


that the pipes of each joined i in the mouth 8 


of the minſtrel. 


The figure on tlie right is copied from 
à mutilated marble containing a Greek 


Inſcription, KAT.. IPO. IZ. KAA. ANPIAION; | 
which inſcription, as it records no name, 

| : nor bears any other mark of thoſe uſed on 
| funeral occaſions, * Ficoroni ſuppoſes to be 


intended to record ſome theatrical exhibi- 


tion on the time there mentioned, which 


was ſeventeen days before the Calends of 
: April, being equal to our Sixteenth of 
March, and the time of the celebration of 


ps 


„ Thid, p. 196. 


hw. 
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the Liberals, or Games in Honour of 
Sports,” in —_ Rome. 


Theſe ty 5 u figures ſhew the va« 
rious forms, as - well as improvements 
of the Flute. Thoſe in the hands 
of the Paſtoral Minſtrel have but three 
ſtops; but that in the right hand of the 
mutilated figure has ſeven; which con- 
firms the obſervation of the learned Mont- 
faucon, who tells us that the Flute had a 
firſt three holes, but that they were after- 
Wards multiplied to ſeven, and even to ten: 
In another part of Ficoroni's book is a 
figure, which ſeems to be that of a Vain- 
Glorious Soldi er, a very common character 
in the comedies of the Antients, ſinging to 
a minſtrel playing on double Flutes, which 
by their ſhape and ſize ſeem to have been 
thoſe large A eM inſtruments in 


N uſe i h the days of Horace. 


5 Pag. 29. 


= 4 
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* As to the manner in which theſe Flutes 
| were uſed, * Ficoroni obſerves from Dio- 
| medes the Grammarian, that by Flutes 
equal, or unequal, was meant, that in 
Soliloquy the minſtrel blew only. one. pipe, 
and in Dialogue both... It ſhould ſeem alſo 
chat the Soliloquies, like the Airs i in our 
| 0 pera,. had more laboured accompani- 
ments than the Dialogue, or common Re+ 
citative; for Donatus has informed us Die ; 
VER BIA, biftriones pronuntiabant : CAx - 
TICA vero temperabantur modis,. non 4 
pretd, fed 4 perito artis muſice. Fattis, | 
Meque enim omnia ij5gem. modis i in uno can: sf 
tico agebantur, ſed ape mutatis. Ut fr 
nificant ui tres numerat in comædijs ponunt, 
qui tres continent mutatos modos cantici il. 
lius. The import of this paſſage is ex · 
plained by Diomedes, who tells us that 
Diverbia ſignifies the Dialogue, and Can- 
1 2  xiea 


ag. 30. 


—— 


— PREFACE 


ira the Soliloquies. Of this technical 


ſenſe of the word Canticum I confeſs I 
was not at all aware, when I wrote the 
notes to the Brothers; nor, it is evident, 
was Madam Dacier ; who has alſo, in her 
account of the Muſick, in the notes to the 
Andrian, miſtaken the meaning of Flutes 
equal or unequal, right or left-handed, ſup- 
poſing them ſynonimous terms; whereas it 
is plain from Diomedes that the Equal or 
Unequal meant the Single or Double F late, 
and from Donatus that the Right-Handed 
- fignified thoſe uſed in the more Serious 
comedy, and the Left-Handed thoſe uſed | 


-1n the more Pleaſant. 


75 It is plain alſo, from the lines above 
cited from Horace, that the Minſtrel did 
not content himſelf with playing on the 
F lutes, but AP his Muſick with | 

ſome | 


} 


* Diverbia partes Comœdiarum ſunt, in qui- 
bus plures perſonæ verſantur; Cantica, in quibus 
una tantum. | 5 


- fome geſture ſuitable to > the action of the ; 
ſcene. i= | 


5 — motumq; & luxuriem addi- , 


dit arti | 
Tibicen. 


—call'd in wanton movements to his aid. 


4 Of the uſe 7 propriety of theſs 
geſtures, ſays the ingenious Annotator on 
the Art of Poetry whom I have often cited, 
“ jt will not be eaſy for us, who fee 
“no ſuch things attempted on the modern 
© ſtage, to form any very clear or exact no- 
&« tions.” * Here therefore I ſhall con- 
clude this preface, and take my leave of the 
| Antient Muſick, referring the curious rea- 
der to the ſeveral commentators on Horace 
and Ariſtotle, and to thoſe authors who 
. 1 


e Notes on the Art of Poetry, 
P. 150. 
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have written expreſely- on- this- ſubject k 
which it is needleſs to perſue any further 
in this place, as it is now of no great con- 
ſequence to the reader of the C omedies of 


Terence. 
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05 "TRANSLATED FRM 


SUETONIU'S. 


) U BLIUS Terentius Afer was 
born at Carthage, and was a flave of 


TD erentius 


L 


= Suetonius.)J This life of our Author is 


not very ſatisfactory; but as all that has been 


ſaid of him by other writers is chiefly taken 
from it, T thought it better to follow the ex- 
ample of Madam Dacier in giving a tranſlation 
of this account, with a few ſupplementary 


notes, than to pretend to attempt an alteration, 


where I could make no material addition. 


This life of Terence 1 is by ſome attributed to 
Donatus. 
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eviii THE LIFE: OF TERENCE. 


Terentius Lucanus, * a Roman Senator j 


who, perceiving. him to have an excelent | 


underſtanding and a- great deal of wit, 
not only beſtowed on him a liberal edu- 


cation, but gave him his freedom in the 
very early part of his life. Some writers 


are of opinion that he was taken pri ſoner 


in battle, but Feneſtella proves this to 


be immgüble, fince Terence was born 


* after 


- # # Renitn $ enttor 7" This Senator gave our 


Author the name of Terence, according to the 
prevailing cuſtom among the Romans, whenever 


they, conferred freedom on their flaves. His | 


real name we are entirely. unacquainced with ; 
and it is ſomewhat extraordinary that a Peet of 
ſach- diſtinguiſhed merit ſhould want a friend to 


hand it down to us; and that, by a fingular 


| fatality, ke who . ſtamp immortality on the 
name of his maſter, ſhould be unable to continue 
nis own, DAcixR. 


Feneſtella.] He was one of. the moſt 
accurate hiſtorians and antiquaries the Romans 


ever had: he flouriſhed towards the end of 
Avguſtus? reign, or in the beginning of that of 
Tiberius; he wrote many things, eſpecially 


| n ant time has . us of them all. 


bet 


al 
b 
B 
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aker * * the. ſecand Punick war, and, died: 
before the commencement of the third. 
But even ſuppoſing that he had been taken, 
by the + Numidians, or Getulians, he 


could not have fallen into the hands. of a 


t Roman commander, ſince here was 


1¹ 5 
2 EY we 
* « * = ww * - > K 


dent he died in the year of Rome 594, While 


en. Corn. Dolabella and M. Fulvius were con- 
ſuls, at the age of thirty-five; nine years before 


the third Punick war. He was born conſequently 


in the year of Rome 560, eight years ater the 


ſecond Punick war. Dacixs. 


+ Numidians, Sc.] The Carthaginians (be- 


tween the ſecond and third Puni ck war) were-in 
continual broils with the Numidians or Getu- 


lians, and conſequently Terence might be taken 
priſoner in ſome one of theſe Kirmiſhes by the 
Numidian troops. DAcix Xx. 


t Roman commander. ] This is a very abbegthe ö 


way of reaſoning : for though it is very certain 
that the Romans, before the entire demolition of 
Carthage, had oy + 2 intercourſe with Africa, 

| 1 A "WF 
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"7 The ſecond Punick War This ended in "he ; 
year of Rome 552; 196 years before the birth 
Chrift; and the third began in the year of Rome 
603; an interval of fifty-one years, which both 
ſaw the birth and death of Terence. It is evi- 
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little or no communication between the 
Romans and Africans till after che entire | 


os goa of . N 


. Poet was 4608 and much 


eſteemed by noblemen of the firſt rank 
in the Roman Commonwealth; and lived 
in a ſtate of great intimacy ws Scipio 
Africanus, and C. Lælius, * to whom 


the beauty of his perſon alſo is ſuppoſed 


to 


F 
: { 
} 


they might, without any great difficulty, have 


purchaſed a ſlave. It is well known that am- 


daſſadors were ſent from Rome to Carthage at 
' two or three different times, in order to ſettle 
ſome differences ſubſiſting between them and 
the Numidians. Where then is the improbabi- 


lity of a Numidian's ſelling a ſlave, he had taken 
from the Catthaginians, to one of the Romans? 


Nothing more probable. Dacits. 


Jo whom the beauty of his perſon, Ge. 
Madam Dacier, (from a female de icaey, I ſup- f 
poſe) has entirely altered this circumſtance; 


and there i Is, in her tranſlation of this life from 
Suetonius, ſcarce the ſhadow of this imputation 


on our Author either in the text, or the verſes - 


introduced on purpoſe to n it. 


as 
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to have recommended him: which Feneſ- 
tella lays to his charge, aſſerting that Te- 
rence was older than either of them. 
Corn. Nepos on the contrary writes that 
they were nearly of an age; and Porcius 
gives us room to ſuſpect ſuch a familiarity 
between them by the hag hes, 


Dum 22 nobilium & fall 
luaudes petit: = 


Dum Afri rican voct divine inbiat avidis 1 
auribus : | \ 


Dum ad t Furium /e canitare, 2 Lelium 
3 * putat. 


: Bun 


Older tban either of them] Terence was . 
nine years older than Scipio, the ſon of Paulus 
Emilius, the perſon here meant, who was not | Wi 
born till the year of Rome 569. We are not Wi 
_ ſo priſe as to the age of Lælius. 15 | 1 
Dai. 
- + Furius Publius. A man df great rank and 
| ality ; ; not Aulus Furius Antia, or the Marcus 
Pane Bibaculus mentioned by Horace. 


Dacikx. 


—— 


—ͤ— 


e 
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5 


At © FEW a village in Arcadia, 
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Dum e amari ab ee credit, un 
in Albanum rapt 816 


: 0¹ florem etatts ' fab! p bd umme 


inopiam redactus et, 


Baue e conſpetiu omnium abit in 


GEræciæ terram ultimum. 


NMortuus oft in ab i Audis 


oppido. 


ing the . _ deceirful praiſe | 
: Of nobles, while the bard with groedy 


Cars 


Drinks in the voice divine of Africanus, 
F to ſup with Furius and with 


. Lelius, 


| Careſsd, and often, for his bloom of 


youth, 


Whirld to Mount ale. amidſt 2 


theſe joys, 


| "RE finds himſelf reduc'd t to poverty. 
| Whetefore withdrawing 1 * eyes, | 


and flying 


To the extremeſt parts of Greece, hs 


dies 


He 


-_—_ "i 


JFF wt. ak McyrOad os; ei oa 


"Uo! wrote 28 e 5 When 1 
offered his firſt play, which was the An- 
drian, to the Adiles, he was ordered to 
* read it to Cæcilius. When he arrived at 
that Poet's houſe, he found him at table ; 
and it is ſaid that our Author, being very 


meanly dreſſed, was ſuffered to read the 


openin 80 of his play, ſeated on a very low 
ſtool, near the couch of Cæcilius: but 


ſedies' had he repeated a few lines, than 


Cæcilius invited him to ſit down to ſupper 
with him, after which Terefice proceeded 


with his play, and finiſhed it to the no : 


ſmall adimfration f Cæcilius. His * ſix 


plays; we "equally admired by the 


1 


87 


2 1118101 


Read it, 75 Cecilus Cæcilius died two 


years, before the e of the Andrian, 


4 14 — ws. ww 4 


It is therefore, A Yery plawhbl e, as well : as ingeni- 
ous, , correction of 

name of one of the Adiles, the year of the ex- 
| hibition of that play. 


＋ Six Plays equally « 51 ] It 225k not be , 


eaſy to decide which of the ſix 1 Is the belt ; ſince 
Vor. I. | d | each 
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Romans; 3 


oſſius, to read Acilius, we 


— —ͤ———f P — — 
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Romans: 5 though Volcatius in his re- 


marks « on thoſe plays fays, | 
| . 115 „ 4 4 17-7 7 51 155 
duden, Hee _ ſerta r ts bau. 


7 29 7 111 r 17 
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ah of. hem W 5 bre The 15 
drian and Brothers ſeem to excel in beauty of 
character: the Funuch and Phormi 0;- in the 


vivacity of intrigue: ard the Self- Tormentòr 
and Step-Mother have, in my mind, the ad- 


vantage in ſentiment, a lively painting of the 
Bae and in the, Purity, and delicacy | of ſtile. > 


r 52 


+ 1 ig DUI JSHHER Gun in 


* "Polcatius. J-Voteatius Sedigitus, a very an- 


tient poet, though-we' do not pregiſely know the 


time in which he lived. In his judgment o of the 


Comick Poets, he gives the firſt place to 
Czcilius, the ſecond to ro the third to 


12 OY 


Fa Ec done more n ecke to Himel b iy | 


this judgment, "than honour to Cæcilius, an 
the other writers ; whom he has preferred 'to Te- 

rence. Each of them might have ſome excellen- 

cies that our A Author did not. poſſeſs; but on the 


whole the : Romans had no nq C Comick Poet Shia tc o 


S4% 4 


＋Te erence. Dacikk. 
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rs OL, Step Mieter, 
« The laſt, and leaſt 1 in merit of the 


2206 ct 
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The wth inthe ich fuck n 
a ſucceſs, that it was acted twice in one day, 


and Terence was, paid for it“ 8000 ſeſ- 


terces, being more than was ever paid 
for any comedy before; for which reaſon 


the ſum is t recorded in the title of that 


play. Varro prefers the begin ning of the 
Brothers to the Degianing” 5. the «wad 


= 


| N Menander. YH 


a wp o 4 * 1 5157 * 
= 


it is pretty commonly 0 that Scipio ; 


and Ling; with whom he lived in ſuch 
4 2 ee 


* » 5 


4 8000 7 ne bot 601. of our money. 


* N in the el . Not as the title now 
ſtands, which ſhews that the titles now come 
| down to us are ee 


„ we ; =S 


| TaxagyuL Fazzn, 


«- #4 8 N , i 
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_ familiarity, aſſiſted our Author in his 
plays, and indeed. Terence himſelf - in- 
creaſed that ſuſpicion, by the little pains he 


took to refute it, f witneſs the Prologue to 0 


the Brothers: — he mi isht probably 

A ; have 
A* Aﬀſifted our Autbor. There might be ſome 
foundation for ſuch a report. Both Scipio and 


Lelius might have aſſiſted him in poliſhing: his 
ſtile, and even have ſupplied him with many a 


line: being an African, he might not have ſo 


| thorough a knowledge of the elegancies and 


| beauties of the Latin language. This reaſoning 


however is to me by no means concluſive. 
Phedrus was a Thracian ſlave, yet no one 


wrote more correctly or with greater purity; 
nor was he ever taxed with having received any 


affiſtanee in his compoſitions : : why then ſuſpe& 


Terence, when Suetonius, in the very beginning 
of his life, confeſſes he had been very carefully 
educated, and made free in his very early youth 
by Terentius Lucanus? DAcix. 

+ Witneſs the Prologue in the Brothers.] But 
in the Prologue to the Self-Tormentor he is not 
fo complaiſant ; but flatly declares the report 
malicious, and intreats his Audience not to give 
the leaft credit to idle and malicious tales. 

_Dacuzs. 


O < > 


pe. 
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have acted thus, knowing that ſuch an o- 
. was not unpleaſing to thoſe great 

Be that as it may, this * opinion 
bo oe ground, a and has continued . * 
our times. yer? 


. Quintius Memmius, in an oration 
written in his own defence, poſitively de- 
clares that Scipio wrote the plays for his 
amuſement, which he permitted Terence 
to father: Corn. Nepos aſſerts that he bad | 


wo Opinion ad 51 N a ** 
| aca pant & Fore to as wen; expreſsly * 


os que vocantur fabulæ, cujus ſunt ? 
Non has, qui jura populis recenſens dabats | 


 Honore Nee en 2 Yabulas ff 


2151 1 1. 


Aj! whoſe then are theſe pieces Did not * B. 
Who full of honours, gave the people laws, f 
3 theſe Comedies 2 Dacizs. n CHATS 


* 2 An ] Moſt probably the Grand- 
| Maler to that Memmius to whom the Poem of 
| e is ein. fry R. | 
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been informed from./very good authority, 
that Lælius being at his Villa, at Puzzuoli, 

on * certain firſt" day of March, was re- 

Juaeſted by his Lady to ſap ſooner than 
his uſual hour; but he intreated © her 
not to interrupt his ſtudies : Coming into 
ſupper rather late, he declared he had ne- 

ver employed his time in writing with bet- 
ter ſucceſs than he had then done; and be- 
ing aſſced what it was, he repeated thoſe 
verſes in the Self. Tormentor, 8 


Satis pol protervè me wr, prom 15 2 
is induxerunt. SORT 51 RN | 


1 * 


n 


4 ran inficſ 40 1 The feſt * of March 


was a holiday kept by the Roman ladies, who 
on that occaſion claimed the. privilege. of being 


entire miſtreſſes of their houſes, and directed 


every thing for. that day. — coir | 


+ Repeated thoſe verſes, &c.] This may be. 
In the plays of Moliere perhaps might be found 
ſome lines wrkten by his friends; yet nobody 
would pretend. to ſay that thoſe pieces were not 
ritten by Moliere. Pas! IER. 


K mw Wh 


* 
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Santra - Uhler bun that if Terence had- 
needed any aſſiſtance in the compoſition of 
his plays, he f would not have applied to 
Scipio and Lælius, who were at that time 

* youngy men to * uk ent 
mt done f 21.8 Gunz 


* Santra.] An Frey the time of Julius 


Eæſar. He wrote a treatiſe on the antiquity of 


words, and the lives of illuſtrious men; n 
works are all loft. Dacikx. 1 
+ Would not have. applied to Feipis. This 
reaſoning of Santra proves nothing: for when 
© Terence commenced Author, Scipio was at the 


age of twenty- one; and. beſides having been ex- 
tremely well educated, was poſſeſſed of an ex- 


traordinary genius. DAcixx. 

Paſtorals and little poems may — now, 
ind then be written at ſixteen or. eighteen, but 
it muſt be allowed 1 at the age © of twenty-one, is 


a very each "period or the production of ſach 


dramatick pieces as thoſe of Tr erence. Beſi ides, | 


| when the Andrian was firſt exhibited, our Au- 
thot was but twenty-ſeven, and Madam Baie 
herſelf tells us that he was nine years older than 
Scipio, who therefore could be no more than 


eighteen years of age, 2 time of life when men 


rather begin 10 be" the ſubjeRts, than the culti- 
vators of the Comick Muſe.” n 
13 * "INT Gallus] The _ Sieb 


d 4 5 * | 
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Gallus, a man of ſound learning, and 
who, was the firſt; perſon; that introduced 
plays at the Conſular Games; or to * Mar- 
cus Popilius Lenas, or tot F abius La- 


beo, both men of Conſular diguity, nun | 


excellent Poets. Terence himſelf inti- 
mates, ſpeaking of thoſe who were ſup- 


poſed. to aſſiſt him, that they were. not, 


young men; but perſoris-whole. abilities had 


been experienced by the Publick i in peace, 
| war, and buſineſs of ſtate. 5 85 


164 


. wipe off the aſpelicn of it, 


or perhaps to e himſelf a ter of 0 
he A (I 201 


f 1 the 
A e we * & 3 if — * 2 » ; $ J 1 „ ** 
2 : 


Gallus, who w was conſul. at the time o the firſt 
exhibition of the Andrian. Dacikx. 


„ awd 


"I Peopilius Lenas,\ Conful 1 in the year of 


Nos 581, when Terence was at the: age tent 


 Dac IR. 


| 1 9. Fabius Tales] A man . very e 
guiſhed merit, who paſſed the offices of Quæſtor, 


Prætor, Triumvir, Conſul and High Prieſt; and 


and commanded the Roman troops with reputa- 


tion. Hiſtory fixes his conſulſhip in, the year of 
Rome 5 70: his Collegue was M. Claud. Marcel- 
lus, Terence at that time was but ten years old. 

15 Dic. 


in 


1 
At 


boo 


the cuſtoms and manners of the Grecians, 
in order to delineate them the better in his 
writings, he left Rome in the thirty - fifth 
year of his age, after having exhibited the 
ſix comedies which are now extant ; and 
he never returned more, 


Volcatius ſpeaks of his death i in the fol- 
| ey manner : 
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6 044 ut Afer ſex populo edidit comædias, 
lier binc in Afam n a eum | 
ſemel n | | 
_ oer, viſus nunquam 1 Sie vita 
vac at. | 


4 But reg; dns given the mk fox : 


_ _ Plays, 
Voyag'd for Aſia : but why once em- 
bark'd, ESE 
| Was ne'erſeen afterwards. He died at fea 


* 2 San ſays, that he died at ea 
in his return from Greece, Toes he was 


* 
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bringing * one hundred and eight plays, 
tranflated from Menander. Others again 
aſſert that he died at Stymphalus in Ar: 
cadia, during + the Conſulſhip of Cn. Cor- 
nelius Dolabella, and M. Fulvius Nobilior, 


for grief, having loſt the comedies he had 


tranſlated, as yell as thoſe. he had R | 


= ; : ; 
% * 4 © 7 <7 as 


He is faid to have been of a middle 


ſtature, genteel, and of a ſwarthy com- 


plexion. He left a daughter, who was af- 
terwards married to a Roman Knight; and 
at the time of his death he was poſſeſſed of 


an houſe, together with a garden, contain- 
ing ſix acres of land on the Af en way, 


„ *: Cloſe 


One bundred and eigbi Plays. ] 1 
wrote but one hundred and nine plays himſelf, 


ſame ſay but one hundred and eight, and others 
but one hundred and five, of which Ference had 
already exhibited four. The ſtory therefore 


muſt be a mere fable. Dac 1ER. 


The conſulſbip of Dolabella, Oe. ] a” the 


year of Rome 594, the year after the exhibition 
of the Brothers. DAciER. 
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cloſe by the Villa Martis. It is very ex- 
traordinary therefore that Portius ſhould 
* ; n 


—— Ni Publius | 
Scipio profuit, nil ei Lælius, nil PFurius : 
Tres per idem tempus qui agitab ant no- 

Biles facillime. 

Eorum ille oper ne domum quidem 2 
conductitiam- = 
Saltem ut eſſet, quo referret obitum Jomins 

Jervulus. | 


Nothing did Publius Scipio profit Han, 
Nothing did Lælius, nothing Furius, 
At once the three e N « our 
A 

And yet ſo niggard « of their Dae to 
him, 

He had not even Wbere wil to ine 


A houſe in Rome, to which a faithful 
ſlave 
men eg the ridings of his maſters 


death. _ 
ct « Afranits 


A 
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* * Afranius in his + Compitalia 8 


him to all the Comick Poets. 


— 


Terentio non ſimilem dices quempiam. 


To Terence you can ſhew no parallel. 


But Volcatius not only places him after 


Nevius, Plautus, and Cæcilius, but even 
after 1 Licinius. Cicero in his $ Leimon, 


a work in which he drew. the characters 


of the moſt illuſtrious men, ſpins of 


Terence thus, 


Afranius.] A Dramatick Poet of great re- 
putation, whoſe' teſtimony is the more honour- 
able, as he was a cotemporary, of our author, 


a 


though much younger. Dacixx. 
+ Compitalia.] Feaſts in croſs- ſtreets and ways, 


celebrated the ſecond day of January, in honour | 
of their Rural Gods, hence called Taras, or 
Compitalitii. Alx s WORTHIUuvs. | 


t Licinius.] Licinius Imbrex, who. flouriſhed 
in the year of Rome, 554. DacikR. 


Leindn.] a Greek word [AsHα⁰οοσ e 


a meadow. This work of Cicero contained, 


_ 1 nothing but the praiſes of emi- * 


| nent 
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Fi 7 u quoque, qui  ſolus lecto lee, Te- 


renti, 
Cunverſum 22 Latind vace 
Menandrum 


In medio populi ſedatis voc ibus ou; ; 

| Ruidquid come Joquens, a ac omnia dulci 14 
dliicens. | 
_ And thou, O Terence, couldſt alone 

transfuſe | 

The Artick Graces tothe Lain Loy 

And 


nent men. Theſe beautiful verſes are: imitated 
by Auſonius, and: Cæſar begins his criticiſm on 
Terence in the very ſame terms. For it is cer. . 
tain that Cæſar only undertook that taſk in order 
to imitate and contradi& Cicero. DAcix. 
 [ Voſſius conſiders this as an Erratum, and tells 
us that this work of Tully was not called Lei- 
min but Libo, and was addreſſed to Terentius 
Libo, a poet of that time, and a ATE, of 
F regellz.] . by” 

r Before we wes ae notes, it will be 
proper to take notice of a paſſage in Oroſius, 
which has miſled many concerning our Poet. 
This hiſtorian, though none of the moſt correct, 


| yet not without merit, writes thus: Scipio jam 
f cegnomento 


bi THE LIFE OF TERENCE. 


And bring Menander to the ear of 


Rome: 
Such W 5 ſuch feetnels i in ths ſtile! 
| aan Cæſar 


cognomento Africanus, triumphans NIE Robb us 


e, quem Terentius, qui poſtea Comicus, ex no- 
bilibus Cartbaginienſium captivis, pileatus, quod 


indultæ f6bi libertatis inſigne fuit, triumphantem 


poſt currum ſecutus eft. © Scipio Africanus en- 
cc tered Rome in triumph, and was attended by 


| 6 Terence, one of the chief of the Carthaginian 
1 captives, who afterwards became the celebrat- 
é ed Comick Poet, wearing a cap on his head, 
c as à mark of his freedom having been con- 
e ferred on him.“ This is undoubtedly fabu- 
lous, take it which way you will. For if Oro- 


ſius means Scipio the Elder; his triumph was in 
the year of Rome 552, eight years before Te- 
rence was born. If he ſpeaks of the Vounger 
Scipio, the ſon of Paulus Emilius, his triomphal 
entry was in the year of Rome 637, thirteen 
years after the death of Terence. What hur- 


ried Oroſius into the miſtake, is a paſſage in 
Livy, which he did not attentively examine. 


This great hiſtorian in his 3oth book and 45th 


Chapter ſays, Secutus Scipionem triumpbantem 


eft, piles capiti impoſito, Q; Terentius Culleo; 
my deinde vitu, ut dignum erat, labertatis 
ö auttorem 
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* 
VESTS. © 455. 
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& Cæſar i in like männer, 1 


Tu guogue, tu in fummi, 7 0 dimidiat 
Menander, [x2 
Pyneris, & merito, puri. ſernonis amator. 
Lenibus atque utinam Seriptis adjundla 
Foret vis 
Gans, ut egualo virtus alles bo- 
= pet nor andy bait 1 
Cum Grecis, nequ ne in ; ble 2 
Parte jaceree - 
: 5 « bum 


14 3 


5 auAorem pe b. % run Cülleo fol 
% lowed the triumphal car of Scipio on the day 


„ fr his} publick entrance into Rome, with a 55 


% cap on his head, and honoured him during 
« the remainder of his life as the author of his 
tc freedom.” It could not therefore be our 
Terence of whom Livy is ſpeaking. It was a 
Roman ſenator, who having been taken priſoner 
by the Carthaginians, and ſet free by Scipio, 
determined to grace his deliverer's triumph, 


which he attended wearing the cap of liberty on 


his head, by way of compliment, as if he had 


indeed really received his. Hen from the 
hands of Scipio. Diel. Art it) 7h 
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berxvii THE LIFE OF TERENCE. 


* Unum hoc maceror * deleo tibi deefſe, 
Terenti. 
And Thou, oh Thou wn "er" fut 
be plac'd, 5 
| Ay and defervedly, thou af e 
13 
Lover of __ clogs. — - And 
oh, X 
That Humour had gone hand in | had 
ith eas. aw : 
8 all thy writings ! that mY muſe waht 
ſtand 
in equal honour with ts Grec #1 
 » Lage, | 13, 10 155 T1 TREE 
- Vor Thou be robe d "of v more e than half 
"thy fame . 


1 be This only, I lament, and this, 1 


grieve, 15 21: 21 Win rods 10 35 ET 
2 here's wanting it in thee, Terence 1150 


780 


- FOR maceroy, SI... FValeat Sedigitus 
nos Afranio aſſentiri non pigeat, ac Terentium V. 
| omnibus præſtitiſſe Comicis credamus; ; neque 
8 vim illam comicam, 1 8 unam defuiſſe dolet 
N 1 Ceæſar (fi modo ſunt la zfaris carmina) deſide- 
; remus. Nihil illi defuit : omnia quæ Comico 
Poetæ — ſunt, præſtitit. 
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AN.DRIANG | 
ff rn Ated 
 * 3. HUT eee, RATS £55 
Je Andrian:| There is much controverſy among 
the Criticks, whether the Andrian. was the firſt play, 
which Terence prodüced, or only the firſt of thoſe 
which have come down to our times. Donatus poſitive- 
ly aſſerts it to be our author's firſt production, and adds 
that the favourable reception it met with, encouraged 
hiet co go on in Writing for the Stage. He tells us 
alſo that this Piece was entitled The Andrian of 
« Terence,” and not © Terence's Andrian,“ according 
to the cuſtom of the Romans, who placed the name s 
of the Play firſt, if it was written by an author, yet, 1 
unknown in the Theatrical world, but placed the au- 
thor's name firſt in the title, if it was one already cele- 
brated. Madam Dacier is of a contrary opinion, and 
thinks that the introductory lines of the Prologue make 
it evident that Terence had written before. "Fheſ: in- | 
quiries are News more than mere matter of curioſity. 
For my part, I am rather inclined to the opinion of 
Donatus. The objections of Lavinius, which Terence 
in his Prologue endeavours to refute, are entirely con- 
fined to this play: and that it was poſſible for Lavinius 
to have ſeen the manuſcript before the repreſentation, | 
is evident from the Prologue to the Eunuch, where 
Terence direQly charges that circumſtance to his ad- 
verfary. The concluding lines of the Prologue ſpeak: 
the language of an author, new.in the Drama, much 
ſtronger than thoſe in the beginning denote his having 
written before. It may be remembered alſo, that 
Terence was no more than 27 years of age at the time 
of the firſt repreſentation of this comedy. | 
Both the Engliſh and French Theatres have borrow- 
ed the Fable of this Play. Sir Richard Steele has raiſed 
on that foundation his Comedy of the Conſcious 
Lovers; tind Baron has adopted even the Title. It is 
Propoſed to. throw out ſome obſervations on each of 
theſe Pieces, and to compare them with Terence's 
Comedy, in the courſe or” theſe notes. : 
2 | 
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- Acted at the ME OGALESIAN Games, + 


M. Fulvius and M. Glabrio, Curule Files : + 
Principal Actors, L. Ambivius Turpio and L. At- 
tilius Præneſtinus: The Muſick, 4 compoſed for 
Equal Flutes, Right and Left-handed, by Flaccus, 
Freedman to Claudius: It is wholly Grecian: $ 
Publiſhed, M. Marcellus and Cn. Sulpicius, 

Conſuls. 2, ba 539 jt n 1 els 


Year of Rome | 587 Ir 
Before Chriſt - + <., 162 
| Author's Age SS o 3158 911 


* 'The Megaleſian Games were thoſe inſtituted in 
honour of the Superior Gods. F! 

4 The Adiles were Magiſtrates of Rome, whoſe. 
office it was to take care of the city, its publick Build- 
ings, &c. to regulate the market, and to preſide at 
ſolemn games, publick entertalnments, c. 

t No part of the hiſtory of the antient Drama is 
more obſcure, than that which relates to the Muſick. 
A ſhort extrat from Donatus will ſerve to give ſome 

explanafion of the phraſes uſed in the above title. 
They were acted to Flutes equal or unequal, right 
« or left-handed. The Right-handed, or Lydian, by 
« their grave tone, denounced the ſerious. ſtile of the 
„comedy. The Left-handed, or Tyrian, by their 
« light ſharp ſound, denoted the vivacity of the piece. 
« But when the play was faid to be ated to both 
„Right and Left-handed, it denoted it to be Serio- 
„„ 5 - 

$ 1t is wholly 9 That is, that 1 of 
Comedy, which was called Palliata; in which the 
Habits, Manners, and Arguments, were all Grecian, 
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PROLOGUE. 
SIMO, 7) e EC 
PAMPHILUS. 
CHREMES. 
CHARINUS. 
 OKITO. 
. 
DAVUS. 
-BYRRHIA. 
DROMO. 
SERVANTS, &c. 
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HE Bard, when firſt he gave his mind 10 | 


write, | 

Thought it his only buſineſs, that his Plays 

Shou'd pleaſe the people: But it now falls out, 

He finds, much otherwiſe, and waſtes, perforce, 

His time in writing Prologues; not to tell 

The argument, but to refute the ſlanders 

Broach'd'by the malice of an older Bard, * _ 
And mark what vices he is charg'd withall ! 

Menander wrote the Andrian and Perinthian : + 

Know one, and you know both; in argument 

: Leſs diff*rent than in ſentiment and ſtile. 

What ſuited with the Andrian he conteſſes 

From the Perinthian he transferr'd, and us'd 

For his: and this it is theſe ſland'rers blame, 


* Of an older Bard.) This old Arch-adverſary of 
Terence was, according to Donatus, Lucius Lavinus 5 
but, according to Madam Dacier, Luſcius Lanuvinus. 

+ Menander wrote the Andrian and Perinthian.} 
From this account it is -plain,. that Terence did not in 
in this play weave two different ftories of -Menander © 
together in that vicious manner which is generally im- 
puted to him: but that the argument of theſe two 
plays being nearly the ſame, Terence having pitched 
upon the Andrian: for the Groundwork of his Fable, 
enriched it with ſuch parts of the Perinthian, as natu- 
rally fell in with that plan. We are told by Donatus, 
that the firſt ſcene of our Author's Andrian, is almoſt a 
literal tranſlation of the firſt ſcene of the Perinthian f 
Menander, in which the Old Man diſcourſed with his 
wife, juſt as Simo does with Sofia. In the Andrian of 


Menander the Old Man opened with a ſoliloquy. 


The Perinthian, as well as the Andrian, took it's 
name from the place the woman came from; viz. Pe- 


rinthus, a town of Thrace. 
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Proving by deep and learned diſputation, 
That Fables ſnou'd not be contaminated. 
Troth! all their knowledge is they nothing know: 
Who, blaming him, blame Nezvius, Plautus, 
Ennius, EL, „ 
Whoſe great example is his precedent; 
Whoſe negligence he'd wiſh to emulate 
Rather than tbeir dark diligence. Henceforth, 
Let them, I give them warning, be at peace, 
And ceaſe to rail, leſt they be made to know 
Their own mifdeeds. Be favourable! fit 8 | 
With equal mind, and hear our play; that hence 
Ye may conclude, what hope to entertain, 
The comedies he may hereafter write 


Shall merit approbation or contempt. | 


* Newius, Plautus, Ennius.] Theſe poets are not 
mentioned here in exact chronological order, Ennius 
being elder than Plautus. The firſt author, who 

| -brought a regular play on the Roman ftage, is ſaid to 
js Have been Livius Andronicus, about the year of Rome 
| | 510, and one year before the birth of Ennius. Five 
| 
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years after the repreſentation of the firſt play of An- | 
dronicus, or as ſome ſay nine, Nævius wrote for the 4 
ſtage. Then followed Ennius, Plautus, Pacuvius, 2 
Cæcilius, Porcius Licimus, Terence, and his cotem- 
14 porary and adverſary Lucius Lavinius, Accius, Affa- 
4 | nius, &c. Of all theſe, many of whom were very emi- 


© i 2 
4! nent writers, we have ſcarce any remains, except of 
1 Plautus and Terence: and what is ſtill more to be la- 
110 mented, the ineſtimable Greek Authors, whoſe writ- 
1 ings were the rich ſource, whence they drew their fable, 

: : * » 

i characters, &c. are alſo itrecoverably loſt. 
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ACT. I. SC EN E. I. 
SIMO, SOSIA, and Servants with Proviſion 9. 


i 


Simo. OA the theſe things | in: : gol. RN 
L Servants * 


— 8h > we 
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A Word with you? „ 4 if 


8 Is 1 
So ſia- th 


* [Exeunt Servunts.] The want of marginal di- | 
rections, however trifliung they may at firſt tight ap- 

pear, has occaſioned, as it neceſſarily muſt, much con- 

fuſion and obſcurity in ſeveral paſſages of the antient 
Dramatick Writers: and is a defect in the manuſcri, ts, 

and old editions of thoſe authors in the learned Jan- | 
guages, which has in vain been attempted to be ſup- 4 
plied by long notes of laborious commentators, and 


delineations of the figures of the characters employed 
in each ſcene. This fimple method of illuſtrating the 
dialogue, and rendering it clear and intelligible 5 the 

moſt ordinary reader, I propoſe to perſue throughout | 
this tranſlation : And I cannot better enforce the utility 
of this practice, than by a few extracts from a very 
ingenious: treatiſe on Dramatick Poetry, written in 
French by Monſ. Diderot, and annext to his Play, cal- 
led the Father of a Family. 


: 

4 'The Pantomine is a part * 1 to which | bi 
the author ought to pay the moſt ſerious attention: 1 | 
for if it is not always preſent to him, he can neither 1 
begin, nor conduct, nor end a ſcene according to truth 1 
and nature; and the action ſhould auen be writ- 4 


ä The 


14 
ten down inſtead of dialogue. 11 
| 1 
1 


10 THE ANDRIAN. 


Sofia 7a. I underſtand : that thele e 
Be talen due care . „ 


of 1 Mn lms * — »& 7 LP 


Simo. Quite another thing. 

Sofia. What ern y ert do-more for ed. 

Fimo. This buſineſs 
Needs not that art; but thoſe good | udtitics, 
Which I have ever known abide 1 in . 
Fidelity and ſecrecy. | 
| Sofia. 1 wait LCF Ur 51911) "£721 
Your pleaſure. | 

Simo. Since I bought you from a boy 


How juſt and mild a ſervitude you've paſs'd 
With me, you” re conſcious : from a bers ſlave 


I made 


„% The Pantomime mould be written 1 when 
ever it creates a picture; whenever it gives energy, or 
clearneſs, or connection to the Dialogue; whenever it 


paints character; whenever it conſiſts in a delicate play, 
which the reader cannot himſelf ſupply ; whenever it 
ſtands in the place of an anſwer ; and almoſt wy at 


the Beginning of a ſcene. 

« Whether a has written Jen the W 
or not, it is eaſy to diſeover at firſt light, whether he 
has compoſed after it. The conduct of the piece will 
not be the ſame; the ſcenes will have another turn ; 


the Dialogue will reliſh of t.“ 
Moliere, as this ingenious Ciitick been has *Y 


ways written down the Pantomime, (as he phraſes it) 


and Terence ſeems plainly to have had it always in his 
view, and to haye paid a conſtant attention to it in his 


compoſitions, though he has not ſet it down in words. 
* Be ta en due care of.] Nempe ut curentur rede hec. 
Madam Dacier will have it that Simo here makes uſe 
of a hitchen-term in the word curentur. I believe it 
rather means to take care of any thing generally; ; and 
at the concluſion of this very ſcene, Soſia uſes the word 


again ſpeaking of things very foreign to W Sat. 


ef, CunaBo,” 


THE ANDRIAN 1 


made you free, becauſe you ſerv'd me freely: 
The greateſt recompence I cou'd beſtow, 


Sofa. I do remember. e |! 
Simo. Nor dol repent. | 
_ 611084: 


Sofia. If T have ever done, or now do avght 


That's pleaſing to you, Simo, Iam glad, |} I} 
And thankful that you hold my Service good. —_ | 


And yet this troubles me: for this detail, 
Forcing your kindneſs on my er 
Seems to reproach me of ingratitude.“ 
Oh tell me then at once, what wou'd you? Sir! | 
Simo. I will; and this I muft adviſe you firſt 
The nuptial you fuppoſe prepar ing now, 
Is all unreal. > 
Sofia. Why pretend ie then ? - [chase 


Simo. You ſhall hear all from firſt to laſt : + and : 


The condu&t of my ſon, my own intent, 
And 


3 brenn iy repronch me 3 ingratitude F There is a 
beautiful paſſage in the Duke of Milan of Maſſinger 
very ſimilar to the above. The ſituations of the per- 
ſons are ſomewhat alike, Sforza being on the point of 
opening his mind to Franciſco. The Engliſh Po et has 
with great addreſs transferred the Pub from the 
inferior to the ſuperior character, which certainly adds 
to it's delicacy. 

Sforza.—T have ever found you true and thankful, 
Which makes me love the building T have rais'd, 
In your advancement ; and repent no grace, 
I have conferr'd upon yon: And, believe me, 
Tho” now I ſhould repeat my favours to you, 
It is not to upbraid you; but to tell you, 
J find you're worthy of them „in your love 
And ſervice to me: JOE ns | 

I You ſhall hear all, ge. 0 Terence ſtands alone 1 


* BY „ 
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in every thing, but eſpecially i in his narrations. It is : | 4 
a pure i® 
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2 THE ANDRIAN, 


And what part you're to act, you'll know at once. 
For my ſon, Sofia, now to manhood grown, * 
Had freer ſcope of living: for before 
How might you know, or how indeed divine 
His diſpoſition, good or ill, while youth, 
Fear, and a maſter, all conſtrain'd him? 

Sofia. True. 


* 


Sims. Though moſt, as is the bent of youth apply 


Their Mind to ſome one object, horſes, hounds, 
Or to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; + 


a pure and tranſparent ſtream which flows always even- 


ly, and takes neither ſwiftneſs nor noiſe, but that which 
it derives from it's courſe and the ground it runs over. 
No wit, no diſplay of ſentiment, not a ſentence that 


wears an epigrammatical air, none of thoſe definitions 
always out of place, except in Nicole or Rochefou- 
cault. When he generalizes a maxim, it is in ſo ſimple 
and popular a manner, you would believe it to be a 
common proverb which he has quoted : Nothing but 
what belongs to the ſubject. I have read this poet 


over and over with attention; there are in him no ſu- 
perfluous ſcenes, nor any thing ſuperfluous in the 


ſcenes. Dipezxor., © 

This being the firſt narration in our author, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, I could not help tranſcribing the 
foregoing paſſage from the French Treatiſe above-men- 
tioned. he narrations in the Greek Tragedies have 
been long and juſtly admired; and from this and many 


other parts of Terence, taken from Greek authors, 
we may fairly conclude that their Comedies were e- 


qually excellent in that particular. 
* Now to manhood grown.) Poftquam excefſut ex 


Ephebis. The Ephebia was the firſt ſtage of youth, 


and youth the laſt ſtage of boyhood. Do NAT us. 


+ Or to the lach of philoſpby.] It was at that age 
s applied themſelves to the ſtudy of phi- 


that the Gree 


loſophy, and choſe out ſome particular ſect, to which 
| Fm 7 * Aye HOOP 
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THE AB RLANT 39 
Yet none of theſe, beyond the reſt, did he : - Wi 
Perſue; ; and yet, in- moderation, all. , — 
[ was o*erjoy'd. i 
Soſia. And not without good 5 . 
For this I hold to be the Golden Rule [thing. “ 
Of Life, Too much of one Thing's good for no- 
Simo. So did he ſhape his life to bear himſelf 
With eaſe and frank good- humour unto all; 
Mixt in what company ſoe' er, to them 
He wholly did reſign himſelf; and join'd 
In their perſuits, oppoſing nobody. 
Nor e'er aſſuming to himſelf: and thus 


\ 


With eaſe, and free from envy, may you gain "mn 
Praiſe, and conciliate friends. I 1 
Soſia. He rul'd his life 8 Fes Li 


By prudent maxims : for as times go now, 
Compliance raiſes friends, and truth breeds hate. 
Simo. Meanwhile, tis now about three years ed 


A cer- 


they attached themſelves. Plato's Dialogues give us 
ſufficient light into that cuſtom. Dacix x. 55 
* Too much of one things good for nothing.] Me wid 


nimis. A ſentiment not unbecoming a ſervant, becauſe [1 1 
it is common, and is therefore not put into the mouth 414i 
of the maſter. Do NAT us. | 1 
Though the Commentators are full af admiration of 11 
this golden ſaying, Do nothing to exceſs,” yet it is | 
b 


plain that Terence introduces it here as a charaderiftick | | 
ſentiment. Sofia is a dealer in old ſayings. . The. |} 
very. next time he opens his mouth, he utters ano- | 
ther. I thought it neceſſary therefore, for the ſake of 
the preſervation of character, to tranſlate this antient 
proverb by one of our own, though the modern maxim 
is not expreft with equal elegance. . 
+*'Tis now about three Years ago.] The mention of 

this diſtance of time is certainly artſul, as it affords 

time 


—— 
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14 THE ANDRIAN. 
A certain woman from the iſle of Andros, 
Came o'er to ſettle in this neighbourhood, 
By poverty and cruel kindred driv'n : 
Handſome and young. a 
Sea. Ah! I begin to fear 
Some miſchief from this Andrian. 
Simo. At firſt : 
Modeſt and thriftily, tho” poor, ſhe liv'd, 
With her own hands a homely livelihood 
Scarce earning from the diſtaff and the loom. 


But when a lover came, with promis'd gold. E = 
Another, and another, as the mind Es | 
Falls eaſily from labour to delight, | : N 
She took their offers, and ſet up the trade. . 
They, who were then her chief gallants, by chance ] 
Drew thither, as oft happens with young men, ] 
My ſon to join their Dmpany. 80, ſo!. ] 
8 | | Said: { 

time for all the events, previous to the opening of the: I 
1ece, to have happened with the ſtricteſt probability. \ 
'he comment of Donatus on this paſſage is curious. 1 


The author hath artfully ſaid three years, when he 

might have given a longer or a ſhorter period. Since 

it is probable that the woman might have lived mo- 
deſtly one year; fet up the trade the next, and died * 
the third. In the firſt year, therefore, Pamphilus 2 
knew nothing of the family of Chryſis; in the ſecond, IM a 
he became acquainted with Glycerium; and in the 
third, Glycerium marries Pamphilus, and finds her F 
parents. Donarvs. | | : 

* Modeſt and thriftily, &c.] It is abſolutely ne- ti 
ceſſary that the reputation of Glycerium ſhould be ſup- M 
poſed to be ſpotleſs and unblemiſhed: and as ſhe could p: 
never be made an honeſt woman, if it were not clear — 
that ſhe was ſo before marriage, Chryſis, with whom A 

the lived, is partly to be defended, partly to be praiſed; V 

5 | whom 
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THE ANDRIAN if 


Said I within myfelf, he's ſmit! he has it!“ 
And in the morning as I ſaw their ſervants 
Run to and fro, I'd often call, Here, Boy 
Prithee, now, who had Chryſis yeſterday? £ 
The name of this ſame Andrian. | 

Sofia. T take you. 


Simo. Phædrus they ſaid, Clinia, or Niceratus, 


For all theſe three then follow'd her. — Well, well, 
But what of Pamphilus ?—Of Pamphilus !' 9 
He ſupt, and paid his reck'ning.—I was glad. 
Another day I made the like enquiry, 

But ftill found nothing touching Pamphilus. 
Thus I believ'd his virtue prov'd, and hence 
Thought him a miracle of continence: 

For he who ſtruggles with ſuch ſpirits, yet 
Holds in that commerce an unſhaken mind, 
May well be truſted with the governance 

Of his own conduct. Nor was I alone © 
Delighted with his life, + but all the the world 


With one accord faid all goods things, and prais'd 
My happy nne, 200m als a ſen 


whom ee It is s neceſſary to n to be a courte- 
zan, yet her behaviour is rendered as excuſable as fuck 
a Circumſtance will admit. Do Ar us. 

* He's ſmit be has it.] Captus of, habet. Terms 
from the Gladiators. Dacitx. 

+ But all the world, &c. -] There is a 3 on 
timent uttered by Manoa in the Samſon Agoniſtes of 
Milton, which ſeems to be partly borrowe from this 
paſſage. in our 3 | | 
— — — — aind a "= | 
And ſuch a ths. as * men hail'd me happy; 

Who would be now a F ather in my ad! 


— — * 


16 THE ANDRIAN. 


So 88. ſo lib*rally diſpos'd—In ſhort 
Chremes, ſeduc'd by this fine character, 
Came of his own accord, to offer me 
His only daughter with a handſome portion oy 
In marriage with my ſon. I lik'd the match; 
Betroth'd my ſon ; and this was piteh'd upon, 
By joint agreement tor the Wedding-Day. 

Sefra. And what prevents it's being ſo? 

Fimo. I'll tell you. © 
In a few days, the treaty ſtill on x foot, 

This neighbour Chryſis dies. 

Soſia. In happy hour: 

Happy for you! I was afraid of Chana. 

Simo. My ſon, on this event, was often there 
With thoſe who were the late gallants of ee 
Aſſiſted to prepare che funeral, 

Ever condol'd, and ſometimes wept with them. 
This pleas'd me then; for in myſelf I thought, 
Since merely for a ſmall acquaintance-ſake 


Fince merely, &c.] Tis unge the Criticks have 
never diſcovered a fimilar ſentiment to this in Shake- 
ſpeare. When Valentine in Twelfth-Ni Go reports the 
inconquerable grief of Olivia for the lo of a brother, 
the Duke obſerves upon . 


Oh, ſhe that hath a heart of that fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will She love, when the rich golden ſhaft, . 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affections ne” x 
That live in her? W 


Common ſenſe directs us for the moſt part, to regard 
Reſemblances i in great writers, not as the n or 
frugal acguilitions of needy art, but as the 2 

. ruits 


He 
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THE ANDRIAN 17 


He takes this woman's death ſo nearly what 
If he himſelf had lov'd? What wou'd he feel 
For me, his father? All theſe things, I thought, 
Were but the tokens and the offices 
Of a humane and tender diſpoſition, 
In ſhort, on his account, e'en J myſelf * 
Attend the funeral, ſuſpecting yet 
No harm. 
Sofia. And what | 
Simo. You ſhall hear all. The Corpſe 
Born forth, we follow: when among the women, 


| Attending there, I chane'd to caft my eyes 


Upon one girl, in form | 
Sofia. Not bad, perhaps.— [Sofia ! 


Simo. And look; ſo modeſt, and fo beauteous, 


That nothing bd exceed it. As ſhe ſeem'd 
To grieve beyond the reſt; and as her air 
Appear'd more liberal and ingenuous, 
I went, and aſk'd her women, who ſhe was. 
Siſter, they faid, to Chryſis : when at once 
It ſtruck my mind; So! ſo! the ſecret's out; 
Hence were thoſe tears, and hence all that .com- 
paſſionſ 
| Sofia. Alas! I fear how this affair will end! 
Simo. Meanwhile the funeral proceeds: we follow; 


Come to the ſepulchre: the Body's plac'd 
Upon 


fruits of Genies, the free and liberal bounties .of 
unenvying Nature. 

HurD's Diſcourſe on Poetica Imitation. 

* myſelf, &c.] A complaiſant father, to go to 

= funeral of a courtezan, merely to oblige his ſon. 
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8 THE ANDRIAN. 


Upon the pile, lamented: Whereupon 
This Siſter, I was ſpeaking of, all wild, 
Ran to the flames with peril of her life. 
Then! there! the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
His well-diſſembled and long-hidden love : 
Runs up, and takes her round the waiſt, and cries, 
Oh my Glycerium ! what is it you do? _ 
Why, why endeavour to deftroy yourſelf ? 
Then ſhe in ſuch a manner, that you thence 
Might eaſily perceive their long, long, love, 
Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept», 
Oh how familiarly! 
Sofra. How ſay you! 
Simo. I | 
Return in anger thence, a hurt at hearts. 
Yet had not cauſe ſufficient for reproof. 
What have I done? he'd ſay: or how deſerv'd 
Reproach ? or how offended, Father ?—Her,. 
Who meant to caſt herſelf into the flames. 
I ftopt. A fair excuſe! | 
Sofia. You're in the right : * 
For him, who ſav'd a life, if you reprove, 


What will you do to him that offers wrong? [me- 


Simo. Chremes next day came open-mouth'd to 
Oh monſtrous ! he had found that Pamphilus 
Was married to this Stranger- Woman. * 1 


Deny | 


* You're in the EA Nothing can mark the flat 


| fimplicity of Solia's character ſtronger than the in- 
ſipidity of this ſpeech. 

F Was married to this Strasger. Woman. The 
Greeks and Romans made uſe of this expreſſion to 
fignify a Courtegan; and I believe they borrowed that 


term from the people of the alt; as we find it uſed 1 E 
| that 


ene 


tl 


as 


THE ANDREFAN.. w' l 

Deny the fact moſt ſteadily, and he . ll 
As ſteadily inſiſts. In ſhort we part 9] i 
On ſuch bad terms, as let me underſtand | = 
He wor'd refuſe his daughter. | | | 0 | 
aſia. Did not you übt il 
Then take your ſon to taſk ? maar {5d 1 
Simo. Not even this | = 
Appear'd ſufficient for reproof. w 5 j 
Sofia. How ſo? 1 [you know, =_ 
Simo. Father, (he might have ſaid) You have, it 


Prefcrib*d a term to all theſe things yourſelt. 
The time is near at hand, when 1 muſt live 


According to the humour of another. 2 
Meanwhite, permit me now to pleaſe my own! 1 | 
Sora. What cauſe remains to clue Bun then? . 
Simo. If he A 1 
Refuſes, on account of this amour, t. FH 
To take a wife, ſuch obſtinate denial Eg, is 
Muſt be conſidered as his firſt offence. . I 
Wherefore I now, from this mock-nuptial, * a | | 
Endeavour to draw real cauſe to chidet © © 5 


And that ſame raſcal Davus, if he's TR | 
That he may let his counſel run to waſte, [1 
Now, when his knaveries can do no harm: [ | 

Who, I believe, with all his might and main 1 
Will rive to croſs my purpoſes; and that | Mn 
More to plague me, than to oblige _ . I 
Sofia. W ſo? 
Simo. ö 
| 


that ſenſe in the books of the Old Teſtament. Daeren. 
Donatus ſeems to think the word uſed dere 5 
as a Contemptuous * N 
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>» THE AND RIAN. 


Simo. Why ſo! Bad mind, bad heart: * But if 
I catch him at his tricks But what need words ? 
If, as I wiſh it may, it ſhou'd appear 
That Pamphilus objects not to the match, 
Chremes remains to be prevail'd upon, 
And will, I hope, conſent. Tis now your place 
To counterfeit theſe nuptials eunningly; 
To frighten Davus ; and obſerve my ſon, 


What he's about, what plots they. hatch together. 
Sofia. Enough; I'll take due care. Let's now | 


go in! 5 n ie Ah, 0s 
Simo. Go firſt ; Pll follow you. [Exit Sofia. þ 


Bad mind, bad heart.] Mala mens, malus animus. 
Animus, the heart conceives the bad actions, and 
Mens, the mind, deviſes the means of carrying them 
into execution. Da ci x. ee 

+ Exit Sofia.) Here we take our laft leave of 


Sofia, who is in the language of the commentators, 4 


Protatick Perſonage, that 1s, as Donatus explains it, 
one who appears only once in the beginning (the Pro- 
taſis of the piece, for the ſake of unfolding the ar- 
gument, and is never. ſeen again in any part of the 
play. The narration being ended, ſays Donatus, the 
character of Sofia is no longer Bede . He there- 
fore departs, and leaves Simo alone to carry on the 


action. With all due deference to the antients, I 


cannot help thinking this method, if too conſtantly 
practiſed, as I think it is in our author, rather inarti- 
ncial. Narration, however beautiful, is certainly the 
deadeſt part of theatrical compoſitions; it is indeed, 
ſtrictly 3 ſcarce Dramatick, and ſtrikes the 
leaſt in the repreſentation: and the too frequent intro- 


duction of a character, to whom a principal perſon in 


the Fable is to relate in confidence the cir cumſtances 
previous to the opening of the play, is ſurely too direct 
a manner of conveying that information to the audi- 

5 ence. 
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Beyond all doubt Jt 

My fon's averſe to take a wife; I ſaw 

How frighten'd Davus was, but even now, 
When he was told a nuptial was preparing 


But here he comes. 


ence. Every thing of this nature ſhould come oblique- 
ly, fall in a manner by accident, or be drawn, as it 
were, petforce, from the parties concerned, in the 
courſe of the action: a practice, which if reckoned 


highly beautiful in Epick, may be almoſt ſet down 
as abſolutely neceſſary in Dramatick Poetry. It is, 


however, more adviſeable even to ſeem tedious, than 
to hazard being obſcure. Terence certainly opens his 
plays with great addreſs, and aſſigns a probable reaſon 
for one of the parties beitig ſo communicative to the 


other; and yet it is too plain that this narration is 


made merely for the ſake of the audience, ſince there 
never was a duller hearer than maſter Sofia, and it 
never appears in the ſequel of the Play, that Simo's 


inſtructions to him are of the leaſt uſe to frighten Davus, 


or work upon Pamphilus. © Yet even this Protatick 


Perſonage is one of the inſtances of Terence's art, 


ſince it was often uſual in the Roman Comedy, as may 
be ſeen even in Plautus, to make the relation of the 
1, mp the expreſs office of the Prologue: | 

ir Richard Steele has opened the Conſcious Lovers 
in direct imitation of the Andrian, but has unfolded 
the argument with much leſs art, as will perhaps ap- 
pear in the courſe of the notes on this act. In this 
place it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the delineation of 
the characters in the Engliſh author is infinitely inferior 
to that of thoſe in the ts Simo is the moſt finiſh- 
ed character in the play. Sir John Bevil, I fear, is 
but an inſignificant perſonage. Humphry, while he 
has all the plainneſs and dullneſs of Sofia, poſſéſſes 
neither his fidelity nor ſecrecy; for he goes between 
1 and the ſon, and in ſome meaſure betrays 
Oth. | | 
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"SCENE 


Simo. Davus! 


e world 2 that at yo keeps a ain 


we wa eee 


g 19 15 


+ DAV US: 


Davur to himſelf] ] 1 thought *twere LEES 


I this affair went off ſo eaſilß * 
And dreaded where my maſter's great good-humour 
Wou'd end at laſt ; Whoz after he r 
The Lady was tefus'd, neꝰet ſaid a you, . 
To any of us, nor &er-took it ill. 
Simo, bebind.) But now he will; 0 your co 
_ too, I warrant you | [noſe 
Daus. This was his ſcheme ; to lead os why: the 
In a falſe dream of joy; then all r 
With hope, even then that we were moſt N 


To have o'erwhelm'd us, hor have giv'n us time 


To caſt about which way t6 break the match. | 


. Cunning old Gentleman! 


Simo. What ſays the Rogue 5 
| Deus. My maſter, | 12 1 dig not ſee him! 


Daus. Well! What tiow 7 i re 
| Fimo. Here this way! The | | 
Dabur. What can he wane? ? Tre , 
Simo, overbearing.) What ſay you? _ 
Daus. Upon what? Sir! | 
Simo. Upon what! 


Davis 


2 8 Sir Richard Steele has hodernized the 


characters of Davus and Myſis with great elegance and 
humour in his fprightly Footman ant 6 


Tom and Phillis, 
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THE AND RIAN. 
Davur. Oh, to bei ſure;/ the world cares much 


Simo. D'ye mind what I ſay ? Sirrah ! [for that, | 


Davus. Nothing more, Sir. 
Simo. But for me now to dive into theſe matters 


May ſeem perhaps like too ſevere a father: 


For all his youthful pranks concern not me. 
While 'twas in ſeaſon, he had my free leave 
To take his ſwing of pleaſure. But oy 
Brings on another ſtage of life, and aſks. 


For other manners: wherefore I defire, 
Or, if you pleaſe, I do beſeech ous 8 


To ſet him right again. 
Davuus. What means all this? | 
nne All, who are fond of miſtreſſes, diſlike 

The thoughts of awer. 

Davus. So they ſay. | 
Fimo. And then, if ſuch a 3 entertains 

An evil counſellor in thoſe affairs, ; 

He tampers with the mind, and makes bad wat. 
Davus. Troth, I don't comprehend one word of 
Simo. No? © 25 þ this. 
Daus. No, I'm Davis, and not Oedipus. _. 
Simo. Then for the reſt I have to ſay to % 


Vou chuſe I ſhould ſpeak plainly. 


Davus. By all means. ps 
Simo. If Idiſcover then, chat! in chis match 
You get to your dog's tricks to break it off, 


Or try to ſfrew how ſhrewd a rogue you are, ; 


I have you beat to mummy, and then thrown 
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„ THE ANDRIAN. 


* In priſon, Sirrah] upon condi, 


That when I take you out again, I ſwear 


To grind there in your ſtead. : D'ye take me now? 


Or don't you . this neither * 


Davus. Clearly. 


| You have ſpoke out at laſt: the very thing! 
Quite plain and home; arid nothing round about, 


Simo. I could excuſe your tricks 1 in any thing, 
Rather than this. 
Davus. Good words 18 vou. 
Simo. Vou laugh at me: well, well |—I give 
you warnings | 


That you do nothing raſhly, nor * 1 
You was not advertis'd of this Take heed! {Exit 


F.C E N E III. "x 
DAVUS. 
+ Trothz Davus, "tis high time to b look about you; £ 
AD 


* . An} 75 in ; piſtrinum, Dake. - dedam. 
The priſon mentioned here, and in many other paſſages 
of our author, was a kind of Houſe of Correction 
for ſlaves, to which they were ſent to grind corn, as 
diſorderly perſons are made to beat hemp in our 
Bridewell. 

+ Troth, Daus, &Cc.] This, fays Donatus, is 2 
mort and comick deliberation, calculated to excite the 


attention of tlie audience to the impending events 


artfully relating part of the argument, but in order 
to prepare the events without anticipating them, repre- 
ſenting the circumſtances of the ſtory as fabulous } 


and in order to enliven | t, paſling from dry narration 
to mimickry.. 


How much more artful is the conduct of Terence 


in this place than that of Sir Richard Steele in the 
Conſcious 


Ve 


t, 


No room for ſloth, as far as I can ſound 5 
The ſentiments of our old gentleman 


About this marriage; which if not fought off, 


And cunningly, ſpoils me, or my poor maſter, 
know not what to do; nor can reſolve . 


To help the ſon, or to obey the father. 


If 1 deſert poor Pamphilus, alas! 

| tremble for his life; if I aſſiſt him 
| dread his father's threats: a ſhrewd old Cuff, 
Not eaſily deceiv'd. Por firſt of all, "FO 
He knows of this amour; and watches me 
With jealous eyes, leſt I deviſe ſome trick 
To break the match. If he diſcovers it, 
Woe to poor Davus ! nay, if he's inclin'd 
To puniſh me, he'll ſeize on ſome pretence 4 
To throw me into priſon, right or wrong. 


| Another miſchief is, this Andrian, 


Miſtreſs or wife, s with child by Pamphilus. 
And do but mark their confidence! *tis ſure 
The dotage of mad people, not of lovers. 


Whate'er ſhe ſhall bring forth, they have reſolv'd 


+ To educate : and have among themſelves 


Conſcious Lovers, who beſides the long narration, 


with which the play opens, has obliged the patient 


| Humphrey to hear a ſecond ſtory, with which he has 


burthened the concluſion of his firſt act, from young 


Bevil. WE | | 
.* The dotage, &c.] Inceptis eff amentium, haud _ 


amantium. A play upon words, impoſſible to be ex- 
actly preſerved in the tranſlation. e 
+ To educute.] Decrewerunt tollere. The word 


tollexe ſtrictly ſignifies to take up, and alludes to the 


cuſtom of thoſe times, As ſoon as a child was born, 


Vot, I. it 
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Devis'd the ſtrangeſt ſtory ! that Glycerium 


Is an Athenian citizen. « There was 


Once on a time a certain merchant, fhipwreckt 


&© Upon the iſle of Andros; there he died: 
And Chryſis? father took this Orphan-wreck, 
4 Then but an infant, under his protection.“ 
Ridiculous ! *tis all; romance to me: 
And yet the ſtory pleaſes. them. And ſee ! 
Myſis comes forth. But I muſt to the“ Forum 
To look for Pamphilus, for fear his father 
Should find him firſt, and take him unawares. LExit. 


ue w. 
Enter MY SIS. [Speaking to 4 ſervant within. 


I hear, Archillis ; I hear what you ſay: 
You beg me to bring Lefbia. By my troth 


That Leſbia is a drunken wretch, hot-headed, 77 


Nor worthy to be truſted with a woman 


L 


In her firſt labour.— Well, well! ſhe fhall come. 

— Obſerve how earneſt the old Goſſip is, [Coming 
Becauſe this Leſbia is her pot companion. ¶ forward. 
O Oh grant my miſtreſs, Heav'n, a ſafe delivery, 


it was laid on the ground; and if the father was will- 
ing to educate it, he ordered it to be taken up: but if 
he ſaid nothing, it was a token ſignifying that he would 
have it expoſed: Dacia. . 

* The Forum.] The Forum 1s very frequently 
ſpoken of in the Comick authors; and from various paſ- 
ſages in which Terence mentions it, it may be collected, 
that it was a publick place, ſerving the ſeveral pur- 
poſes of a market, the ſeat of the Courts of Juſtice, 
a puhlick walk, and an Exchange. Hes 
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And let the midwife treſpaſs any where 


| Rather than here But what is it I ſee?” 5 


pamphilus all diſorder d: How I fear id 
The cauſe! Ill wait a while, that I may know 
If this commotion means us any GT 7; 


%% 1 
*PAMPHILUS, MY SIS 3ebind. 


The action of a father? l 
 Myfss. What's the matter? wrong 
Pam. Oh all ye Pow'rs of heav'n and earth, what's 
If this is not ſoꝰ— If he was determin' g 
That I to-day ſhould marry, ſhould I not 


Pam. Is this well done? or like a man Is this 


Have had ſome previous notice ?—ought not He 
To have inform'd me of it long ago? 


. Myfis. Alas | what's this I hear? 

Pam. And Chremes too, = 
Who had refus'd to truſt me with his daughter, 
* Changes his mind, becauſe I change not mine. 


* Pamphilus.] The two moſt beautiful characters in 


this play, in my opinion, are the Father and Son. It 


has already been obſerved how much Sir Richard Steele 


falls ſhort of Terence in delineating the firſt ; and I 
muſt own, though Bevil is plainly, the moſt laboured 


character in the Conſcious Lovers, I think it inferior to 


Pamphilus. The particular differences in their cha- 


racter I propoſe to point out in the coutſe of ftheſe 
notes: at preſent I ſhall only obſerve in general, that, 


of. the two, Bevil is the more cool and refined, Pam- 
philus the more natural and pathetick. 23 
+ Changes his mind, &c.] Id mutgvit, quia ine im- 
mutatum wider, The verb immutare in other Latin au- 
8 ö tkhors, 
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Can he then be fo obſtinately bent 

To tear me from Glycerium? To loſe her 

Is loſing life —Was ever man ſo: croſt, 

So eurſt as I 2 — Oh Pow'rs of. heav' n and earth! 
Can 1 by no means fly. from this alliance 

With Chremes' family? — ſo oft e eee 

And held in ſcorn !—all done, concluded all * 


Rejected, then recall'd: and why ?—unleſs, 


For ſo I muſt rok EM t they breed ſome monſter : 


W hom 


F Ta 
% 


thors, and even in other parts of Terence himſelf, ſig- 


nifies to change : as in the Phormio, Antipho ſays Non 

poſſum immutarier. I cannot be changed.” But here 
the ſenſe abſolutely requires that immutatum ſhould be 

rendered vor changed. Madam Dacier endeavours to 
reconcile this, according to a conjecture of her fa- 

ther's, by ſhewing that immutatus ſtands for immuta- 
Bilis; as immotus for immobilis, inbictus for invincibilis, 
Kc. But theſe examples do not remove the difficulty); 
ſince thoſe participles always bear a negative ſenſe, 
which immutatus does not: and thence ariſes all the. 
difficulty. Terence certainly uſes the verb immutare 
both negatively and poſitively, as is plain from this paſ- 
fage and the above paſſage from the Phormio : and I 


dare ſay with ſtri& propriety. In our own language we 


have inſtances of the ſame word hearing two ſenſes 
directly oppoſite to each other. The Word Let for in- 
ſtance is uſed in the contradictory meanings, of permiſſion 
and prohibition. The modern acceptation of the word 
is indeed almoſt entirely confined to the firſt ſenſe; 


though we fay even at this day without LET or yy 


* 


tion. Shakeſpeare i in Hamlet, ſays, 


Pl make a Ghoſt of him that ler, me. 


that i is, flops, prevents, binders me, Which i is direct 
oppolite to the modern uſe of the word. | 


F * breed 1 n ey monſtri alunt. 
Dacier 


wtf > 


| tators 


Whom as they can obtrude on . elſes. :-: 
They bring to me. 

Mifis. Alas, alas! this Gs 
Has ſtruck me almoſt dead with fear. 


Fam. And then | 
My father! what to ſay. of * oh ſname! 


A thing of ſo much conſequence to treat | 
80 negligently For but even now 0 
Paſſing me in the Forum, Pamphilus! 

Today's your wedding- day, ſaid He: Prepare 5; 
Go, get you home !—This ſounded in my ears 

As if he ſaid, Go, hang yourſelf !—T ſtood 


Confounded. 'Think you I could ſpeak one word} 2 


Or offer an excuſe, how weak ſoe' er? 
No, I was dumb: —and had I been aware, 


5 Should any aſk what I'd have done, I eee 
| Rather than this, do any thing. But now 


What to reſolve upon ?—So many cares: 

Entangle me at once, and rend my mind, | 
Pulling it diff rent ways. My love, cna ion, 
This urgent match, my rev'rence for my fathers, | 
Who yet has ever been ſo gentle to me, 

And held ſo flack a rein upon my pleaſures. 


—And I oppoſe: him?—Racking IR mef 


1 know not what to do. 


BG. RL LR Cor $2103) 4 


Where this Wer inen will end. W beſt 


63 3 f | He 
Dacier 26S ſome others 2 theſe words to \ Gonify 


ſome p 790 that is hatching 
n Him interpret them as referting to the woman, 


onatus and the commen- 


which is the ſenſe I have followed; and I think the 
next ſentence e this interpretation. 


83 up 
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He ſhould confer with her ; or I at leaſt 
Speak touching her to him. * For while the mind 
Hangs in ſuſpence, a trifle turns the ſcale. 
Pam. Who's there ? what, Myſis! Save you! 
\ BH Myſis. Save you! Sir. [Coming forwards. 
. a How goes , nn opts 
Myſic. How ! + oppreſt with wretchedneſe. | 
To- day ſupremely wretched, as to-day 
Was formerly appointed for your wedding. 
And then ſhe fears leſt you deſert her. 
Pam, I! %%ͤö;õ ũ ê» RAN T101 $0% 
. Dieäeſert 


* For while the mind, &c.] Dum in dubio eſt 
animus, paulo momento huc illuc impellitur. Dac ier 
thinks that theſe words allude to ſcales, which ſenſe I 

have adopted in the tranſlation; but T rather think 

with Donatus that they refer to any great weight, 
which while it is yet unfixt, and hangs: in ſuſpence, is 
driven by the ſlighteſt touch here or there. In the 
beautiful ſtory of Myrrha in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
there is a paſſage, which the Commentators with 
great juſtice ſuppoſe to be an imitation of this ſentence. 

— — — — — Utque ſecurr, ry 

Saucia trabs ingens, ubi plaga noviſſima .reſtat, 

Quo cadat, in 44370 eſt, omniq; à parte timetur; 

Sic animus vario labefactus vulnere nutalt 

Huc levis atq; illuc, momentag; ſumit utroque. 

+ Oppreft with wretchedneſs.]. Laborat e dolore. 
Though the word /aborat has tempted Donatus and the 
reſt of the Commentators to ſuppoſe that this ſentence - 
fignified Glycerium's being in labour, I cannot help 

cConcurring with Cooke, that it means ſimply, that ſhe 
is weighed down with grief. The words immediately 
ſubſequent corroborate this interpretation: and at the 
concluſion of the ſcene, when Myſi tells him, ſhe is 
going for a midwife, Pamphilus hurries her away as he 
Yould naturally have done here, had he underſtood by 
theſe words, that her miſtreſs was in labour. 


vo DU I OW WW: i cd 0D. e©- 


Pefert her. ? Cant I think on*t ? or deceive” 


A wretched maid, who truſted to my care 


Her life and honour! Her, whom T have held: 
Near to my heart, and cheriſh'd as my wife? 
Or leave her modeſt and well-nurtur'd mind 
Through want to be corrupted ? Never, never: 
Myſis. No —_— did it . on you alone 3. 35 
But if conftrain'd— 
Pam. Do you think me then ſo vile? 


Or ſo ungrateful, ſo inhuman, ſavage, 


Neither long intercourſe, nor love, nor ne 

Can make me keep my faith? 
AHyſtt. Lonly know” | 

That ſhe FE you ſhould remember” her: 


Pam. I ſhould remember her? Oh, Myſis, Myſis! 


The words of Chryſis touching my Glycerium- 
Are written in my heart. On her.death-bed 


She call'd me. I approach'd her. Youretir'd.- 


We were alone; and Chryſis thus began. 
My Pampbilus, you ſee the youth and beauty 
Of this unhappy maid : and. well you know, 
| Theſe are but feeble guardians to preſerve 
Her fortune or her fame. By this right hand 
I do beſeech you, by your better angel, 


* By your better angel. ] Per Genium tuum. Moſt 
editors give Ingenium-: but as Bentley obſerves, this 
[per Genium] was the moſt uſual way of adjuring ; 


and there is a paſſage in Horace, plainly imitated from 


this in our author, where the meaſure infallibly dev 
termines. the. reading. 


8 uod te per Genium, dextramy; . Deoſq; Phat 
Obſecro, et Ne. m_ L. 1. TP: 7. Cook E. 
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By your mica faith, by her forlorn condition, 
I do conjure you, put her not away, 
Nor leave her to diftreſs. If I have ever, 
As my own brother, lov'd you; or if ſhe 
Has ever held you dear *bove all the world, 
And ever ſhewn obedience to your will 
I do bequeath you to her as a huſband, 
Friend, Guardian, Father: All our little wealth 
To you I leave, and truſt" it to your care.— 
She join'd our hands, and died, —I did receive her, 
And once receiv'd will keep her. 

Myfis. So we truſt. 

Fam. What make you from her? 5 
Myſis. + Going for a mid wife. -  Theed, 
Fam. Haſte then! and hark, beſure take ſpecial 
You mention not a word about the marriage, | 


„ W 


Leſt. 


* How much more cn is this ſpeech, than Be- 
vil's dry detail to Humphry of his e with In- 
diana! a detail the more needleſs and inartificial, as it 
might with much more propriety and parhos have been 
entirely reſerved for Indiana herſelf in the ſcene with 
her rather. --_ 

| + Going for a midwife.] Methinks Myſis has loi- 
tered a little too much, conſidering her. errand ; but 
3 Terence knew, that ſome women would goſ- 

15 on the way, though on an affair of life and death. 

Cook k. 

This two-edged refleQion glancin at once on Te- 
rence and the ladies is, I think, very ill-founded. The 
delay of Myſis, on ſeeing the emotion of Pamphilus, is 
very natural; and her artful endeavours to intereſt his 

affions in favour of her miſtreſs, are rather marks of 

r attention, than neglect, | 


— 
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Leſt this too give her pain, 
Myſis. * I underſtand, - ' 


1 : r 
£ - 0 ——— 


a CT U SCENE I. 


Char. He, Byrrhia? Is ſhe to be married, 

+ 1 FREY ſay you, re nog I. 

To Pamphilus to-day ? 1 
0 5 8 


* The firſt act of Baron's Andrian is little elſe than 
a mere verſion of this firſt act of Terence. Its ex- 
treme elegance and great ſuperiority to the Proſe Tran{- 
lation of Dacier, is a ſtrong proof of the ſuperior ex- 
cellence and propriety of a Pontical Tranſlation of the 
works of this author. 3 EG „ 

+ Charinus, Byrrhia.] Theſe two characters were 
not in the works of Menander, but were added to the 
Fable by Terence, leſt Philumena's being left without 
a huſband, on the marriage of Pamphilus to Glycerium, 
ſhould appear too tragical a circumſtance. Do Ar us. 
Madam Dacier, after tranſcribing this remark, adds, 
that it appears to her to be an obſervation of great 
importance to the Theatre, and well worthy our 
attention. | | | | 
Important as this Dramatick Arcanum may be, it 


. 


were to be wiſhed that Terence had never found it out, 


or at leaſt that he had not availed himſelf of it in the 
conſtruction of the Andrian. It is plain that the 
Duplicity of Intrigue did not proceed from the imi- 
tation of Menander, ſince theſe characters on which 
the double plot is founded, were not drawn from the 
Greek Poet. Charinus and Byrrhia are indeed but 
Poor counterparts, or faint ſhadows of Pamphilus and 
| 9 „ „„ RNs 
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Byr. Tis even ſo. | 
Char. How do you know ? 
Byr. J had it even now 
From Davus at the Forum. 
Char. Woe is me! 


Then I'm a wretch indeed: till now my mind 


Floated *twixt hope and fear: now, hope remov'd, 


Stunn'd, and overwhelm'd, it ſinks beneath its cares, 


Davus; and inſtead of adding life and vigour to the 
Fable, rather damp its ſpirit, and ſtop the activity of 


its progreſs. As to the tragical circumſtance of Philu- 


mena's having no huſband, it ſeems ſomething like the 


diſtreſs of Prince Prettyman, who thinks it a matter 


of indifference, whether he ſhall appear to be the ſon 
of a King or a Fiſherman, and is only uneaſy: leſt he 
ſhould be the ſon of nobody at all. I am much more 


inclined to the opinion of an ingenious French Critick, 
whom I have already cited more than once, than to 


that of Donatus or Madam Dacier. His comment 
on this under-plot is as follows. 8 885 
<« It is almoſt impoſſible to conduct two intrigues at 


« a time, without 1 the intereſt of both. 


« With what addreſs has Terence interwoven the 


„ Amours of Pamphilus and Charinus in the Andrian! 


„But has he done it without inconvenience? At the 
«« beginning of the ſecond Act, do we not ſeem to be 


entering upon a new N ? and does the fifth con- 
1 


« clude in a very intereſting manner?” DipeRorT. 

It is but juſtice to Sir Richard Steele to confeſs, that 
he has conducted the under-plot in the Conſcious 
Lovers in a much more artful and intereſting manner 


than Terence in the play before us. The part which 


Myrtle ſuſtains (though not wholly unexceptionable, 
eſpecially in the laſt act) is more eſſential to the Fable, 
than Charinus in the Andrian. His character alſo is 
more ſeparated and diftinguiſhed from Bevil than Cha- 
rinus from Pamphilus, and ſerves to produce one of 
the beſt ſcenes in the play. 5 . 
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Byr. Nay, prithee Maſter, ſince the thing you 
_ wiſh 
Cannot be had, e' en wiſh for that which may! 
Char. I wiſh for nothing but Philumena. 
Byr. Ah, how much wiſer were it, that you ſtrove- 
To quench this paſſion, than, with words like theſe, 
To fan the fire, and blow it to a flame? 


Char. How readily do men at eaſe preſcribe 
To thoſe.who're ſick at heart! Diſtreſt like me, 
You would not talk thus. 

Byr. Well, well, as you 8 

Char. Ha! I ſee Pamphilus. I can reſolve. 
On any thing, e'er give up. all for loſt. 

Byr. What now? 

Char. I will intteat him, beg, . him, 

Tell him our courſe of love, and thus perhaps, 

At leaſt prevail upon him to defer 

His marriage ſome few days: mannes I hope, 

Something may happen. 

Byr. Ay, that ſomething's nothing, s . 
Char. Byrrhia, what think you? Shall I ſpeak to 
Byr. Why not? for tho' you don't obtain Your 

He will at leaſt 1 imagine. you're prepar'd [Suit, 

To cuckold him, in caſe he marries her. [picions ! 


| Char. Away, you hang-dog, with your-baſe ſuſ- 
.- YOEAND 
Enter PAM PHILU * 
Pam. Charinus, ſave you | 
Char. Save you, Pamphilus ! 


Imploring comfort, ſafety, help, and counſel, 
You ſee me now before you. | Pam. 
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Myſelf both help and counſel—But what mean you? 


Char. Is this your Wedding-day ? 
Pam. Ay, ſo they ſay. 5 
Char. Ah, Pamphilus, if ſo, this day 
You ſee the laſt of me. 
Fam. How ſo ? 
Char. Ah me! | | 
I dare not ſpeak it: prithee tell him, Byrrhia. 
Byr. Ay, that I will. | EY 
Pam. Whar is't ? 
Byr. He is in Love 
* With your Bride, Sir. 
Pam. I' faith ſo am not I. 
Tell me, Charinus, has aught further paſt 
Twixt you and her? ; 
Char. Ah, no, no. : 
Pam. Wou'd there had! | 


Char. Now by our friendſhip, by my love, I beg 


You wou'd not marry her. 
Pam. 1 will endeavour. 
Char. If that's impoſſible, or if this match 
Be grateful to your heart—— 
Pam. My heart! : 
Char. At leaſt 
5 Deſer 


* With your Bride.] Sponſam hic tuam amat. Ne 


have no word exactly anſwering the ſenſe of Sponſan 
in this place. The familiar French expreſſion of LE 
Future comes pretty near it. It is, however, I hope, an al- 
lowable liberty in familiar converſation to ſpeak of the 
Lady by the name of the Bride on her wedding-day, 
though before the performance of the ceremony. 

8 „ 
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Defer it ſome few days; while I part 
That I may not behold it. 


Pam. Hear, Charinus; 


It is, I think, ſcarce honeſty in him 
To look for thanks, who means no favour. 1 
Abhor this marriage, more than you defire it. 
| Char. You have reviv'd me. 
Pam. Now if you, or He, 
Your Byrrhia here, can do or think of aught ; 
AQ, plot, deviſe, invent, ſtrive all you can 
To make her your's ; and Þ'll do all I can 
That She may not be mine. 0 
Cbar. Enough. 
Pam. I ſee 
Davus, and in good time : for He'll adviſe 
What's beſt to do. | 


Cha. But you, you ſorry Rogue, [fo Byrrhia, 


Can give me no advice, nor tell me aught, 
But what it is impertinent to know. 
Hence, Sirrah, get you gone | 


37 


58 With all my heart. 1 


1 E III. 
Enter DAVUS haſtily. 


Davus, Good Heav'ns, what news 1 bring! what 


_ joyful news! 
But where ſhall I find Pacaphitus, to drive 
His fears away, and make him full of Joy ? 
Cbar. There's ſomething pleaſes him. 
Pam. No matter what, q 
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He has not heard of our ill fortune yet. 
Davus. And He, I warrant, if he has been told 
Of his intended Wedding 
Char. Do you hear? 
Davus. Poor Soul, is running aifubourthe Town 
In queſt of me. But whither ſhall I go? 


Or which way run ? 


Char. Why don't you foeak to him . 

Davus. Tl go. 

Pam. Ho! Davus! Stop, come here! 

Davus. Who calls? 

O, Pamphilus! the very man. —Heyday ! 

Charinus too !—Both gentlemen, well met! 

I've news for both. 

Pam. I'm ruin'd, Davus. 

Davus. Hear me! 

Pam. Undone! 

Davus. I know your fears. 

Char. My life's at ſtake. 

Davus. ' Your's I know alſo. 

Pam. Matrimony mine. 

Davus. I know it. 

Pam. But to day. 

Davus. You ſtun me; Plague! 

I tell you I know ev'ry thing: You fear [to Charinus. 

You ſhould not marry her. —You fear you ſbou'd. 
" [to Pam. 

Char. The very thing. 

Pam. The ſame. | 

Davus. And yet that fame 

Is linz Mark ! 
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Pam. Nay, rid me of my fear. 
Davus, I will then. Chremes 
Wor't give his daughter to you. 
Pam. How d*ye know? | | 
Davus. Pm ſure of it. Your Father but juſt now 
Takes me aſide, and tells me *twas his will, 
That you ſhou'd wed to-day ; with much beſide, 
Which now have not leiſure to repeat. 
I, on the inſtant, haſtening to find you, 
Run to the Forum to inform you of it: 
There, failing, climb an eminence, look round: 
No Pamphilus : I light by chance on Byrrhia; 
* Enquire ; he hadn't ſeen you. Vext at heart, 
What”s to be done; thought I. Returning thence 
A doubt aroſe within me. Ha ! bad cheer, 
The old man melancholy, and a' wedding 
Clapt up fo ſuddenly ! This don't agree. 
Pam. Well, what then? | 
Davus, I betook me inſtantly 
To Chremes? houſe ; but thither when I came, 
+ Before the door all huſh. This tickled me. 


Enguire; he hadn't ſeen you.] Rogo, negat vidiſſe. 
Wonderful brevity, and worthy imitation. DONATUS, 
Whoever remembers this Speech, as well as many 
other little narrations, in the original, will readily con- 
cur with the Critick ; but whether the imitation re- 
commended is very practicable, or capable of equal 
elegance in our language, the reader may partly deter- 
mine from the preſent and other tranſlations. : 
I Before the doer all buſh.) Terence has not put this 
remark into the mouth of Davus without foundation, 
The Houſe of the Bride was always full, and before the 
Street-door were Muſicians, and thoſe who waited to 


accompany the Bride. DacI1Es, 
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Pam. You're in the right. Proceed. 
Davus. I watch'd awhile : 
Mean time no ſoul went in, no ſoul came out; ; 
* No Matron; in the houſe no ornament; 
No note of preparation. I approach'd, 
Look'd in | 
Pam. I underſtand : a potent ſign! 
Daus. Does this ſeem like a nuptial ? > 
Pam. I think not, 
Davus. 
Davus. Think not, d'ye ſay? you don't conceive: 
The thing is evident. I met beſide, 
As I departed thence, with Chremes' boy, 
Bearing ſome potherbs, and a + pennyworth 
Of little fiſhes for the 61d man's dinner. 
Char. T am deliver'd, Davus, by your means, 


From all my apprehenſions of to-day. 


Davus. And yet you are undone. 
Char. How ſo? ſince Chremes 


Will not conſent to give Philumena 


To Pamphilus. 
Daus. Ridiculous! As if, 
Becauſe the daughter is denied to him, 


She muſt of courſe wed you. Lock to it well; 
Court 


* N matron.] Married women, neighbours, and 
relations; whoſe buſineſs it was to attend the Lady, 
whoſe name (Pronuba) as well as office was much the 


ſame as that of the modern Bride-maid. 


+ 4 pennyworth.) Obolo. The QObelus, ſays Dona- 
tus, was a coin of the loweſt value. Cooke tells us 
that the ous worth * it was one penny, farthing, 
one ſixth. 
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Court the old Gentleman thro? friends, apply, 
Or elſe— 

Char. You're right: I will about it night, 
Altho' that hope has often fail'd. Farewell. [ Exit. 


S © FE N 1 


Pam. What means my Father then ? why 
counterfeit ? 
Davus. That I'll explain. If he were angry now, 
Merely that Chremes has refus'd his Daughter, 
He'd think himſelf in' fault ; and juſtly too, 


Before the bias of your 8 is known. 
But granting you refuſe her for a wife, 


Then all the blame devolves on * and then 


Comes all the ſtorm. 
Pam. What courſe then ſhall 1 wha! 2 


Shall I ſubmit— 

Davus. He is your Fit Sir, 5 
Whom to oppoſe were difficult; ; and then 1 
Glycerium's a lone woman; and he'll find _ 
Some courſe, no matter — to drive her hence. 

Pam. To drive her hence? 55 

_ Davus. Directly. 

Pam. Tell me then, 
| Oh tell me, Davus, what were beſt to do 7 
Davus. * Say that ka marry. 

Pam, 


Say, that youll PUT The reciprocal diſſimu- 
lation between the Father and Son, in the Fable of this 
Comedy, is much better' managed by our Author than 
mY Sir Richard * * efforts made by each party» | 
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Pam, How t 
Davus. And where's the harm ? 
Fam. Say that ll marry ! 
Davus. Why not? 
Fam. Never, never. 
Daus. Do not refuſe l 
Fam. Perſuade not! 
Davus. Do but mark 
The conſequence.. 
Fam. Divorcement. from Glycerium,, 
And marriage with the other. 
Davus. No ſuch thing. 
Your father, I ſuppoſe, accoſts you thus. 
Pd bave you wed to-day ;—L will, quoth you: | 
What reaſon has he to reproach you then? 
Thus ſhall you baffle all his ſettled ſchemes, 
And-put him. to confuſion ; all the while. 
Secure yourſelf : for tis beyond a doubt 
'Fhat Chremes will refuſe his daughter to you; 
So obſtinately too, you need not pauſe, 
Or change theſe meaſures, leſt he change his mind; 
iz | „ Say 


in order to accompliſh the favourite point, which they 


ſeverally have in view, very naturally keeps all the 
characters in motion, and produces many affecting, 
and pleaſant ſituations. There is too much uniformity 
in the adventures, as well as character of Bevil; for 
the vivacity of the Drama. His ſuppoſed conſent to 
marry is followed by no conſequences, and his Honeſt 
diſimulation, as he himſelf calls it, is leſs reconcile- 
able to the philoſophical turn of his character, than to 
the natural ſenſibility of Pamphilus; beſides that the 
diſſimulation of the latter is palliated by his * al- 
moſt involuntarily driven into it by the artful inſtigæ- 
tions of Davus. N 5 | 


z_y mt 


THE ANDRIEAN 


day to your father then, that you will wed, 


That, with the will, he may want cauſe to chide. 


hut if, deluded by fond hopes, you: cry, 
« No one will wed their daughter to a rake, 
A libertine.“ Alas, you're much deceiv'd. 


For know, your father will redeem ſome wretch 


From rags and beggary to be your wife, 
Rather than ſee your ruin with Glycerium. 
But if he thinks you bear an eaſy mind, 
He too will grow indiff' rent, and feek out 
Another match at leiſure : the mean while: 
Affairs may take a lucky turn. 
Pam. DYye think ſo ? 
Davus. Beyond all doubt, 
Pam. See, what you lead me to.. 
Davus. Nay, peace! 55 
Pam. I'll ſay ſo then. But have a care 
He knows not of the 1 which Pve e 
To educate. 
Davus. Oh confidence! r 
Pam. She drew | 
This promiſe from me, as a firm aſſurance: 
That I would not forſake her. 
Davus. We'll take care. 
But here's your father: let him! not perocive- 
You're melancholy.. 


„ N E V. 
Enter SIM O at'a diſtance. 


Simo. I return to ſee 
What they” re about,. or: what they meditate. 


Davus: . 
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Davus. Now is he ſure that you'll refuſe to wed. 


From ſomedark corner brooding o'er black thoughts 


He comes, and fancies he has fram'd a ſpeech. 
To diſconcert you. See, you: keep your ground! 
Pam. If I can, Davus. 55 
Davus. Truſt me, Pamphilus, 
Vour father will not change a ſingle word 
In anger with you, do but ſay you'll wed. 
„ 
Enter BYRRH IA behind. a 
Byr. To-day my maſter bad me leave all elſe 
For Pamphilus, and watch how he proceeds, 
About his marriage; wherefore I have now 


* Follow'd the old man hither : yonder too 
| El PR BY Stands 


* Follew!d the old man hither:] Hounc venienten 


fequor. This verſe, though in every edition, as Bent- 
ley judiciouſly obſerves, is certainly Baden for as 
Pamphilus has not diſappeared ſince Byrrhia left the 
ſtage, he could not ſay nunc hun c venientem ſequor. 


If we ſuppoſe the line genuine, we muſt at the fame | 
time ſuppoſe Terence guilty of a monſtrous abſurdity, 


Cooke. | 


Other Commentators have alſo ſtumbled at this paſ- 


fage ; hut if in the words follow/d! h hither, we. 
ſuppoſe mim [HUN c] to refer to Simo, the whole dif- 
ficulty is removed: and that the Pronoun does really 


ſignify Simo is evident from the very circumſtance of 
Pamphilus never having left the ſtage ſince the diſap- 


pearance of Byrrhia. Simo alſo is repreſented as 


2 on the ſtage home wards, ſo that Byrrhia might 


eaſily 


ave followed him along the ſtreet: and i is 
evident that Byrrhia does not allude to Pamphi u 


- 


from the agreeable ſurprize which he expreſſes on ſee- - 


ing him there ſo opportunely for his purpole. 
| | 2 — 


lt 
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Stands Pomphibes himſelf, and with him Dual 5 


To buſineſs then 
Simo. I ſee them both together. 
Davus. Now mind. [apart to Pam. 
Simo. Here, Pamphilus ! 
 Davus, Now turn about, 
As taken unawares. [apart. 
Pam. Who calls? my father! 
Davus. Well faid ! [apart. | 
Simo. It is my pleaſure that, that to-day, 
As I have told you once before, you marry. 
Davus. Now on our part, I fear what he'll 
reply. Lide. 
Pam. In that, and all the reſt of your ir commands, 
] ſhall be ready to obey you, Sir ! 
Byr. How's that! [overbearing. 
Davus. Struck dumb. [afide. 
Byr. What ſaid he? Lliſiening. 
Simo. You perform 
Your Duty, when you chearfully r 
With my deſires. 


Davus. There | ſaid I not the truth ? [apart 


[to Pam. 

Byr. My maſter then, fo far as I can find, 
May whiſtle for a Wife. 

Simo. Now then go in, 

That when you're wanted you be found. 
Pam. I go. [Exit. 

Byr. Is there no faith in the affairs of men? 
"Tis an old ſaying and a true one too; 
© Of all Mankind each loves himſelf the beſt.“ 
P've ſeen the Lady; know her beautiful; 8 
And therefore ſooner pardon Pamphilus If 
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If he had rather win her to his Arms, 

Than yield her to th' embraces of my maſter. 

I will go bear theſe tidings, and receive 8 
Much evil treatment for my evil news. [ Exit. 


r Nr VI 


Manent STMO and DAVUS. 


Davus. Now he ſuppoſes I've ſome trick in 


And loiter here to praQtiſe it on him! [hand 
Simo. Well, what now, Davus ? 
Davus. Nothing. 

Simo. Nothing, ſay you? 

Davus. Nothing at all. 

Simo. And yet I look'd for ſomething. 


* will go bear theſe tidings.] Donatus obſerves 
on this Scene between Byrrhia, Simo, Pamphilus, and 
Davus, that the Dialogue is ſuſtained by four perſons, 
who have little or no intercourſe with each other : fo 
that the Scene is not only in direct contradiction to the 


precept of Horace excluding a fourth perſon, but is 


alſo otherwiſe vicious in its conſtruction. Scenes of 
this kind are, I think, much too frequent in Terence, 
though indeed the form of the antient Theatre was 


more adapted to the repreſentation of them than the 


modern. The multiplicity of 22 aſide is alſo 
the chief error in his Dialogue, ſuch ſpeeches, though 


very common in Dramatick writers antient and modern, 
being always more or leſs unnatural.—Myrtle's ſuſpi- 


cions, grounded on the intelligence drawn from Bevil's 
ſervant, are more artfully imagined by the Engliſh 
Poet, than thoſe of Charinus created by employing 
his ſervant as a Spy on the actions of Pamphilus. 


Davis, . 
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Davus. * So, I perceive, you did: — This 
nettles him. [aſide. 
Simo. Can you ſpeak truth? 
Davus. Moſt eaſily. 
Simo. Say then, „„ 
Is not this wedding irkſome to my Son, 
From his adventure with the Andrian? 
Davus. No faith; or if at all, *twill only be 
Two or three days' anxiety, you know: 
Then *twill be over : for he ſees the thing 
In its true light. | 
Simo. I praiſe him for't. 
Davus. While you | 
Reſtrain'd him not; and while his youth allow'd, 
Tis true he lov'd; and even then by ſtealth, 
As wiſe men ought, and careful of his fame. 
Now his age calls for matrimony, now 
To matrimony he inclines his mind. 
Simo. Yet, in my eyes, he ſeem'd a little fad. 
Davus. Not upon that account. He has, he 
Another reaſon to complain of you. [thinks 
Simo. For what? Sn 
D | | Daus. 
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* So, I perceive, you did.—This nettles him. [aſide.] 
Præter ſpem evenit : ſentio : hoc male babet wirum. 
All the commentators and tranſlators have underſtood 
this whole line as ſpoken a/ide : but as the firſt part of 

it is an apt anſwer to what Simo had faid, and in the 
ſame ſtile with the reſt of the converſation, that Davus 
commonly holds with him, I rather think it was in- 

| tended in reply; to which Davus ſubjoins the con- 
cluſion, as bis ſly remark aſide. Whether this was 
certainly the Poet's meaning, it 1s difficult to deter- 
mine; but I think that this manner of ſpeaking the 
line would have the beſt effect on the Stage. | 
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 Davus. A trifle. 
Simo. Well, what is't ? 
| Davus. Nay, nothing. 
Simo. Tell me, what is't? 
Davus. You are then, he complaines 


Somewhat too ſparing of expence. 


Simo. I? | : 

Davus. You. | be | 
* A feaſt of ſcarce ten Dicks! Does this, ſayz 
Look like a wedding-ſupper for bis ſon ? 
What friends can I invite ? eſpecially, 
At ſuch a time as this ?—and, truly, Sir, 


Lou have been very frugal ; much too ſparing, 
I can't commend you for it. 


Simo. Hold your peace: | 
Davus. I've ruffled him. [/. "FN | 
Simo. I'll look to that. Away ! [Exit Davus. 


What now? What means the varlet ? Precious 


For if there's any Knavery on foot; [ Rogue, 
+ He, I am ſure, is the contriver on't. LExit. 


4 feaſt of ſcarce ien Drachms!] The Attick 
Drachma was equal to ſeven-pence, three farthings, 


| of En 0 money. Cooke. 


he ſecond a of the Andrian of 1 is, like 
tr firſt, very nearly an exact tranſlation of Terence, 


ACT: 


THE ANDRIAN. ag 
ACT. SCENE. 


SIMO, DAVUS, coming out of Simo's Houſe. 
—MYSIS, LES IA, going towards tbe 
Houſe of Glycerium, 


Aub. A marry, 'tis as you ſay, Leſbia: 
Women ſcatce ever finda conſtant man. 

Simo. The Andrian's maid-ſervant ! Is't not? 
Davus. Ay. 

 Myjis. But Pamphilus | 

Simo. What ſays ſhe? [overhearing. 

Myſit. Has been true. 

Simo. How's that? „Lover hearing. 

Davur. Wou'd he were deaf, or ſhe were 

dumb! [afide. 

 My/fis. For the child, Dy or Girl, he has 
To educate. Lreſolvd 
Simo. O Jupiter | what” s this 

[ hear ? If this be true, I'm loſt indeed. 
Leſbia. A good young Gentleman! 
Myfs. Oh, very good. : 

But in, in, leſt you make her wait. 


Leſbia. I follow. [ Exeunt Myſis and Leſbia. 
S C R N K 1. 
| Manent SIMͤO, DAVUS. 


Ahinkin Unfortunate | What remedy | [afede. 
Simo. How's this? [to bimelf. 

And can he be ſo mad ? What! educate. 
Vol. I. D - "+2" 
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A Harlot's child — Ah, now I know their drift: 
Fool that I was, ſcarce ſmelt it out at laft. 
Davus liſtening.) What's this he ſays he has 
Simo. Imprimis, [to bimelf. [ſmelt out ? 
> Tis this Rogue's trick upon me. All a ſham: 
A counterfeit deliv'ry, and mock labour, 
Devis'd to frighten Chremes from the match. 
Glycerium within.) * Juno Lucina, ſave me! 
aiclp, I. pray thee. | 


Simo, 


* Glycerium within.) Juno Lucina, ſave me ! help 


I pray thee !] Juno Lucina was the Goddeſs ſuppoſed 


to preſide over child- birth. | | 
In their Comedies, the Romans generally borrow- 


« ed their plots from the Greek Poets; and theirs was 


« commonly a little Girl ſtolen or wandered from her 
« Parents, brought back unknown to the city; there 
« pot with child by ſome lewd young fellow ; who, 
«© by the help of his ſervant, cheats his father: and 


„ when her time comes, to cry Juno Lucina, fer 


„% oþem one or other ſees a little Box or Cabinet, 
„ y;hich was carried away with her, and fo diſcovers 
« her to her friends; if ſome God do not prevent it, 
« by coming down in a Machine, and taking the thanks 
« of it to himſelf. . 

By the Plot you may gueſs much of the charac- 
ce ters of the Perſons. An old father, who would 
„ willingly, before he dies, ſee his Son well 
« married ; a debauched Son, kind in his nature to 
« ſeryant or ſlave, who has ſo much wit as to ſtrike 
« in with him, and help to dupe his father ; a Brag- 
«* oadocio Captain; a Paraſite; and a Lady of 
«« Pleaſure. | e | 

« As for the poor honeſt maid, on whom the Story 
eis built, and who ought to be one of the principal 
« AQors in the Play, the is commonly a Mute in — 5 
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Simo. Hey day! Already? Oh ridiculous ! 
Soon as ſhe heard that I was at the Door 


* 


She 


* 
* 


She has the breeding of the old Elizabeth way, 
which was for maids to be ſeen, and not to be heard; 
and it is enough you know the is willing to be 
married when the fifth AQ requires it.” DzxYDEN's 
Eſſay of Dramatick Poefie., Y i 
It muſt be remembred that Dryden's Eſſay is written 
in the form of a Dialogue, and therefore the above 
Extract is not to be ſuppoſed to be abſolutely the very 
opinion of the writer, but receives a good deal of its 
high colouring from the character of the Speaker. It 
is true, indeed, that this crying out of a woman in 
labour behind the Scenes, which, Donatus gravely re- 
marks, is the only way in which the Severity of the 
Comadia Palliata would allow a young gentlecuoman 
to be introduced, is perhaps the moſt exceptionable 
circumſtance, of all the antient Drama: and if the 
modern Theatre has any tranſcendent advantage over 
the antient, it is in the frequent and ſucceſsful intro- 
duction of female -perſonages.  _ | Y ; 
The antients were ſo little ſenſible of the impro- 
pricty or indecorum of ſuch an incident, that it is (as 
ryden has- obſerved) introduced into many of their 
plays, wherein the Lady cries out in the fame, or very 
ſimilar, words with Glycerium. I do not, however, 
remember any play where the Lady in the Straw pro- 
duces ſo many pleaſant circumſtances, as in the play 
before us; nor is there, I think, any one of thoſe 
circumſtances, except the crying out, which might not 
be r reſented. on our Stage. Phis act, and the next, 
7 are entirely built on the delivery of Glycerium, 
are the moſt humourous of the five; and yet theſe very 
acts ſeem to have been the moſt obnoxious to the 
delicacy of the modern imitators of our Author. Sir 
Richard Steele, indeed, departed in many other circum- 
ſtances from the Fable of Terence, ſo that it is no 
wonder he took the advantage of bringing our Gly- 
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She a to cry out: Vour 5 incidents 
Are ill-tim'd, Davus. 
Davus. = Sir? 
Simo. Are your players 
Unmindful of their Cues, and want a prompter: 
Davus. I do not comprehend you. 
Simo apart. ] If this Knave 
Had, in the real Nuptial of my Son, 
Come thus upon me unprepar'd, what ſport, 
What ſcorn he'd have expos'd me to? But now 
At his own peril be it. I'm ſecure. 


s C E N E mm 


Re-enter LESBIA. —A RCHYLLIS appears 
42 the Door. 


- Leſbia to Arch. within. As yet, Archy llis, all 
the ſymptoms ſeem | 
As good as might be wiſh'd in her condition: bY 
Firſt, let her make ablution: after that, 


Drink what I've ned mal and ay A much: 


And 


cerium on the Stage f in the perſon of Trdians : : but 
Baron, who has wrought his whole * on the 
Ground of Terence, thought it neceff: = to new- 
mould theſe two Acts, abt as introduced Glycerium 
merely to fill up the chaſm ereated by the omiffion of 
the other incidents. Baron, I doubt not, Judged. right 
in thinking it unſafe to hazard them on the F rench 


Stage: but it muſt be obvious to every reader that the 
deadeſt and moſt infipid parts of Baron's play are thoſe 


ſcenes in which he deviates from Terence. 


- . * Your incidents, c.] Non ſat commode diwiſa 


Junt temporibus tibi, Dave, hæc. A metaphor taken 
from the Theatre, DacizR, 
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And preſentiy I will be here again. 
foredrd- 
Now, by this cook day, Maſter Pamphilus 
Has got a chopping Boy: Heav'n grant it live! 
For he's a worthy Gentleman, and ſcorn'd 
To do a wrong to this young innocent. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV. 
Simo. This too, where's he that knows your 
Was your contrivance ? [wou'd not ſwear, 
Davus. My Contrivance l what, Sir ? | 


Simo. While in the Houſe, forſooth, the mid- 


No orders for the Lady in the Straw: 
But having iſſued forth into the Street, 
Bawls out moſt luſtily te thoſe within. 
—Oh Davus, am I then ſo much your Seorner W 
Seem I ſo proper to be play's. tr? 

With ſuch a ſhallow, barefte*d,. :mpoſition : . 

You might at leaſt, in reverence, have us d 

Some Spice of Art, wer't only to pretend; 

You fear'd my anger, ſhou'd I find you out. 
Ls Pfaith now he deceives bine not I: 

[afede. 

| imo, Did not T give you warning ? E too, 

In caſe you play d me falſe ? But all in vain: 

For what car'd you? What! think you I believe 

This ſtory of a child by Pamphilus ? 


Nun. I ſee his e error : Now I know my game. 


Lide. 
Simo. Why don't you anſwer ? 
Dans. What! you don't believe it?? 
D 3 #; 


[wife gave 


[coming 
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As if you had not wa inform'd of this? [archly. 
Simo. I been inform'd ? 
Davus. What then you found it out? [archly. 
Simo. D'ye laugh at me? 
Davus. You muſt have been inform'd: 
Or whence this ſhrewd ſuſpicion ? 
Simo. W hence ! from you : 
Becauſe I know you. | 
Davus, Meaning, this was done 
By my Advice. 
Simo. Beyond all doubt : I know it. 
Davus. You do not know me, | Simo.— — 
* Simo. I not know you ? | 
- Davus. For if I do but ſpeak, immediately 
s think yourſelf impos'd on. 


— Simo. Falſcly, hey? | [you. | 


Dau So that I dare not ope my lips before 
Simo. All that I know is this; that wy 
Has been deliver here. | 
Davus. You've found it out ? 
Yet by and bye they'll bring the bantling here; | 
And lay it at our door. Remember, Sir, 
I give you warning that will be the caſe; | 
That you may ſtand prepar'd, nor after ſay, 
*T was done by Davus's advice, his tricks! 
I wou'd fain cure your ill opinion of me. 
Simo. But how d'ye know? 
Davus. I've heard fo, and believe ſo. 
Beſides a thouſand things concur to lead 
To this conjecture. In the firſt place, ſhe 
Profeſs'd herſelf with child by Pamphilus : 


That proves a falſchood. Now that ſhe perceives 
A 
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A nuptial preparation at our houſe, 

A maid's diſpatch'd immediately to bring 

A midwife to her, and withal a child * 

Lou too they will contrive ſhall ſee he child, 

Or elſe the Wedding muſt Proceed, | 
Simo. How's this? 

Having diſcover'd ſuch a plot on foot, 

Why did you not directly tell my Son? 


Davus. Who then has drawn him from her 


but myſelf ? 
For we all know how much he doated on her: 
But now he wiſhes for a Wife. In fine, 
Leave that affair to me; and you mean. while 
Perſue, as you've begun, the Nuptials; which 
The Gods, I hope, will proſper ! 

Simo. Get you in. 
Wait for me there, and'ſee that you prepare 


What's requiſite. 3 Davus. 


He has not wrought upon me 

To yield implicit credit to his tale, 
Nor do I know if all he faid be true. 
| But, true or falſe it matters not: to me 


T My Son's own promiſe is the main concern. 


Now to meet Chremes, and. to beg lus daughter 
In marriage with my Sen: If I ſucceed, 

What can I rather wiſh than to behold 

Their marriage-rites to-day ? For ſince my Son 
Has given me his word, I've not a doubt, 

Should he refuſe, but I may force him to it : 

And to my wiſhes ſee where Chremes comes. 


D 4 | SCENE 


And withal a child.) This was a piece of roguery 


very common in Greece, where they often deceived the 


nl men by ſuppoſititious — Da CIER, 
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t IV. 


Enter CHREMES®. 

Simo. Chremes, Good day | 

| Chremes. The very man I look'd for. 

Simo. And I for you. 

Chremes. Well met.—Some perſons came 
To tell me you inform'd them, that my daughter 
Was to be married to your Son to-day : 

And therefore came J here, and fain wou'd know 
Whether 'tis you or they have loſt their wits. | 

Simo. A moment's hearing; you ſhall be inform'd, 
What J requeſt, and what you wiſh to know. 

Chremes. J hear; what would you ? our: 

Simo. Now by the Gods ; 
Now by our friendſhip, Chremes, lacks begun 
In infancy, has ſtill encreas'd with age; | 
Now by your only daughter, and my ſon, 
| Whole preſervation wholly reſts on you; 
Let me intreat this boon : and let the match 
W hich ſhould have been, {till be. 

Chremes. Why, why intreat ? 


Knowing you ought not to beſeech this of me. 
Think 


* W CREMuESs.] 1 is a humane, natural, 
unaffected old gentleman. Sealand in the Conſcious 
Lovers, the Engliſh Chremes, is a ſenſible reſpectable 
merchant. Both the characters are properly ſuſtained: 
but Chremes being induced firſt to renew his conſent 
to the match, — afterwards wrought upon by oc- 
currences ariſing i in the fable to withdraw it again, 
renders his character more eſſential to the Drama, than 
Sealand's. 


Think you, that Tam other than I was, 
When firſt I gave my promiſe? If the match 
Be good for both, e'en. call them forth to wed. 
But if their union promiſes more harm 
Than good to both, You alſo, I beſeech you, 
Conſult our common intereſt, as if 
You were her father, Pamphilus my ſon. 
Simo. F'en in that ſpirit, I deſire it, Chremes, 
Intreat it may be done; nor would intreat, 
But that occaſion urges. 
Chremes. What occaſion ? 
Simo. A difference *twixt Glycerium and my. ſon. 
Chremes, I hear. Lronically. 
Simo. A breach ſo wide as gives me hopes 
To ſep'rate them for ever. 
Chremes. Idle tales! 
Simo. Indeed 'tis thus. 
Chremes. Ay marry, thus it is. . 
Quarrels of lovers but renew their love. [now ; 


Simo. Prevent we then, I pray, this miſchief 


While time permits, while yet his paſſion's fore 
From contumelies ; ere theſe womens” wiles, 
Their wicked arts, and tears made up of fraud 
Shake his weak mind, and melt it to compaſſion. 
Give him a wife: By intercourſe with her, 
Knit by the bonds of wedlock, ſoon, I hope, 
He'll riſe above the guilt that {inks him now. 
Chremes. So you believe: for me, I cannot think 
That he'll be conſtant, or that I can bear it. | trial ? 
Simo. How can you know, unleſs you make the 


| D 5 8 Chremes. 
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8 Ay, but to make that rial ona daughter 
Is hard indeed. © | 
Simo. The miſchief, ſhould hed * 

Is only this: divorce, which heav'n forbid! 

But mark what benefits if he amend! 
Firſt, to your friend you will reſtore a ſon ; 

Gain to yourſelf a ſon-in-law, and match 

Your daughter to an Foneſt huſband. 
Chremes, Well ! 

Since you” re ſo thoroughly convinc'd tis ahi, 

I can deny you naught that lies in me. 
Simo. I ſee J ever lov'd you juſtly, Chremes. 
Chremes. But then 
Lime. But what? 
Cbremes. Whence is*t you know 

That there's a difference between them? 
Simo. Davus, 

Duavus, in all their ſecrets, told me ſo; 

Advis'd me too, to haiten on the match | 

As faſt as poſſible. Wou'd he, d'ye think, 

Do that, unleſs he were full well aſſur'd 

My ſon deſir'd it too? — Hear what he fays. h 

Ho there ! call Davos forth.—Put here he comes. 


8 0 E N E VI. 


Enter DAV U S. 


Daus. I was about to ſeek you. 


Simo. What's the matter ? | | [late, 
Davis. Wy + is not the bride ſent for ? it grows 
| "Tos, 
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Simo. D'ye hear him?—Davus, I for ſome time MM 
Was tearful of you; leſt, like other ſlaves, _ [paſt = 
As ſlaves go now, you ſhould put tricks upon me. 
And baffle me, to favour my ſon's love. 
Davus. I, Sir? 
Simo. I thought ſo: and in fear of that 
Conceal'd a ſecret which I'll now diſcloſe. 
Davus. What ſecret, Sir? 
Simo. I'll tell you: for I now 
Almoſt begin to think you may be truſted. [ laſt. 
Davus. You've found what ſort of man I am at 
Simo. No marriage was intended. 
Davus. How |! none! 
Simo. None. : T7 
All counterfeit, to ſound my ſon and you. 
Davus. How fay you? | 
Simo. Even fo. 
Davus. Alack, alack I 
I never could have thought it. Ah, what arte 
- | [archly. 
Simo. Hear me. No ſooner had I ſent you in, 
But opportunely I encounter'd Chremes. 
Davus. How! are we ruin'd then? [de. 
Simo. I told him all, 1 | 
That you had juft told me, 
Davns. Confuſion ! how? Lede. ide. 
Simo. Begg'd him to grant his daughter, and at 
With much ado prevail'd. en 
Davus. Undone! I[aſide. 
Simo. How's that? overbearing. 


Davus. Well done! I ſaid. 


Simo. 


6⁰ THE ANDRIAN. 
Simo. My good friend Chremes then 


Is now no obſtacle. 
Cbremes. T'll home awhile, | 
es due preparations, and return. Exit. 
Simo. Prithee, now, Davus, ſeeing you alone | 
Have brought about this match 
Davus. Yes, I alone. - 
Simo. Endeavour farther to amend my ſon. 
_ Davus. Moſt diligently. 
Simo. It were eaſy now, 
While his mind's irritated. 
Davus. Be at peace. 
Simo. Do then: where is he! x 
Davus. Probably at home. _ 
Simo. I'll in, and tell him, what Pve now told 
you. [Exit. 


rn 
D AVUS alone. 


Loft we undone | To priſon with me straight! K 
No prayer, no play: for I have ruin'd all: 
Deceiv'd the old man, hamper'd Pamphilus 

With marriage ; marriage, brought about to-day 
By my ſole means; beyond the hopes of one ; 
Againſt the other's will. —Oh cunning fool! 
Had I been quiet, all had yet been well. 

But fee, he's coming. Would my neck were 
broken] [retires. . 


SCENE 


8 


TH E AND RIAN. 6 
8 E E N * VIII. 
Enter PAMPHILUS; DAVUS bebind. 


Pam Where i is this villain that has ruin'd me? 
Dame, I'm a loſt man. ; 
Pam. And yet I muſt confeſs, ; 
That I deſerv'd this, being ſuch a dolt, 
A very idiot, to commit my fortunes 
_ Toa vile ſlave. I ſuffer for my folly, 
But will at leaſt take vengeance upon him. 
Davis, If I can but eſcape this miſchief now, 


. PI anſwer for hereafter. 


Fam. To my father 

What ſhall I ſay And can I then refuſe, 

Who have but now conſented ? with what face i 

1 know not what to do. 

Davus. Pfaith nor 1 
Aud yet it takes up all my thoughts. Pl tell him 
I've hit on ſomething to delay the match. 

Fam. Oh! [ ſeeing Davis. | 

Daun. I am ſeen. 

Pam. So, Good: Sir! what 955 you? 

See, how I'm hamper'd with your fine advice. 
Davus coming forward. ] But I'll deliver you. 
Pam. Deliver me? 

Davus. Certainly, Sir. 

Pam. What, as you did juſt now? 
Davus. Better, I hope. 

Pam. And can you then believe 

That I would truſt you, Raſcal? You amend 

My broken fortunes, or redeem them loſt ? _ 
e . 


2 
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You, who to- day, from the moſt happy ſtate, 

Have thrown me upon marriage.—Did not! 

Foretell it would be thus? 
Davus. You did indeed. | 

Pam. And what do you deſerve for this? 

Davus. The gallows. „ | 

— Yet ſuffer me to take a little breath, 

Pl deviſe ſomething preſently. _ 
Pam. + Alas, FEE 

1 have not leiſure for your puniſhment. 


And what do you deſerve for this?] Quid meritus? 


This queſtion is taken from the cuſtom of the Athe- 


nians, who never condemned a criminal without firſt 
aſking what puniſhment he thought he deſerved; and 

according to the nature of the culprit's anſwer, they 

mitigated or aggravated his puniſhment. Dacizx. | 


The Commentators cite a paſſage exactly parallel 


from the Frogs of Ariftophanes. 


+ Alas, I have not leiſure? tc.) Characters too 


faintly. drawn are the oppoſite of Caricature. Pam- 
_ in the Andrian is, in my mind a faint character. 
vus has precipitated him into a marriage that he ab- 


hors. His miſtreſs has but juſt been brought to-bed. 


He has a hundred reaſons to be out of humour. Yet 


he takes all in good part. DiperoT. To 
I cannot think there is much juſtice in the above ob- 


- ſervation. Pamphilus appears to me to have all the 


feelings of an amiable and ingenuous mind. There is 
an obſervation of Donatus on Simo's obferving to 


Davus, at the end of the ſecond Act, that his fon ap- 


peared to him to be rather melancholy, which 1s in my 
opinion infinitely more juſt, and applicable to the cha- 
rater of Pamphilus than the remark of our ingenious 
French Critick. It has been reſerved for this place on 
purpoſe to oppoſe them to each other. The paſſage 
and note on it are as follow. Fl 
Zet in my mind he ſeem'd @ little ſad.] The pro- 


The 


priety 
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Tze time demands attention to myſelf, 
Nor will be waſted in revenge on you. 


0 


«. ——— 


2 
REIT 


4 C T. W. SCENE I. 
e A R IN U 8 alone. 


S this to be believ'd, or to be told? 
Can then ſuch inbred malice live in man, 
To joy in ill, and from another's woes 
To draw his own delight? — Ab, ist then ſo? 
Ves, ſuch there are, the meaneſt of mankind, 
Who, from a fneaking baſhfulneſs, at firſt 
Dare not refuſe; but when the time comes on 
To make the promiſe good, then force perforce 
Open themſelves and fear: yet muſt deny. 
Then too, oh ſhameleſs impudence, they cry, 
« Who then are you? and what are you to me? 
e) $1 6 ge YES 1 E Why, 


priety of behaviour neceſſary to the different cha- 
racters of the Son and the Lover, is wonderfully pre- 
ſer ved in this inſtance. A deceit, ſuſtained with great 
aſſurance, would not have been agreeable to the cha- 
racter of an ingenuous youth: and it would have been 
improbable in the character of the Lover to have en- 
tirely ſmothered his concern. He ſuppreſſes it there- 
fore in ſome meaſure, becauſe the thing was to be con- 
cealed ; but could not aſſume a thorough joyfulneſs, 
becauſe his diſpoſition and his paſſion inſpired him with 
melancholy. Bense | Hs 5 
It may be added alſo, as a further anſwer to Diderot, 
that the words with which Pamphilus concludes this 
act, alluding to his preſent ſituation, aſſign a very na- 
tural reaſon for his uk the tranſports of his an- 
ger towards Davus. | | 
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„Why ſhould Lrender: up my "FE to you! dr i 


&« Faith, neighbour, charity begins at home.” 


Speak of their broken faith, they bluſh not, = 
Now throwing off that ſhame they ought to wear, 


Which they before aſſum'd without a cauſe. 

— W hat ſhall Ido? go to him? on my wrongs- 
Expoſtulate, and throw reproaches on him? 

W har will that profit, fay you ?—very much. 


I ſhall at leaſt embitter his delight, 


And _ ny —_ 


SCENE II. 
To him Mus and DAVUS. 


— Oh, Charinus, , 
By my Imprudence, unleſs Heav'n forefend, | 
Pve ruin'd both myſelf and you. 

Char. Imprudence ! | 
Paltry evaſion ! You have broke your faith. 


Pam. What now: 
Char. And do you think that words like theſe 


Can baffle me again ? 


Pam. W hat means all the ? URL . 
Char. Soon as I told you of my paſſion for her, 


| Then ſhe had charms for you.— Ah, ſenſeleſs fool, 
To judge your diſpoſition by my own! RY 


Pam. You are miſtaken. 

Char. Was your joy no joy, 
Without abuſing a fond Lover's mind, 
Fool'd on with idle hopes: Well, take her. | 


Fam. Take her? "Fe 


Alas, 


THE ANDRIAN, 6s 


Alas, you know not what a wretch 1. n: 

How many cares this ſlave has brought upon me, 

My raſcal here. 

Cbar. No wonder, i he takes 

| Ran from his maſter. 

Pam. Ah, you know not 

Me, or my love, or elſe you would not talk thus. 

Char. Oh yes, I know it all. You had but now 

A dreadful altercation with your father: 

And therefore he's enrag'd, nor could prevail 

On you, forſooth, to wed. [| ironically. » 
Pam. To ſhew you then, 

How little you conceive of my diſtreſs, 

Theſe nuptials were mere ſemblance, mock*ry all . 

Nor was a wife intended me. 

Char. I know it: 

You are conſtrained, poor man, by inclination. 
Pam, Nay, but have patience! you don't ænow 
Cha. I know 

That you're to marry 1 | 
Pam. Why rack me thus? 

Nay hear ! He never ceas'd to importune 

That I wou'd tell my father, I would wed ; 

So preſt, and urg'd, that he at length prevails. 
Char. Who did this? | 
Pam. Davus. | 
Char. Davus ! 

Pam. Davus all. 

Cbar. Wherefore * 
Pam. I know not: but I know the Gods 

Meant in their anger I ſhould liſten to him. 


Char. Is it ſo, Davus? . | 
. 
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8 Even ſo. 


Char. How, villain ? 
The Gods confound you foggit ren me, wretch, 


Had all his moſt inveterate foes deſir'd 


To throw him on this marriage, what advice 


Could they have given elſe ? 


Davus. I am deceiv'd, 


But not difhearten'd. 


Char. True. ++ 
Davus. This way has fail'd ; 
We'll try another way : unleſs you think 


Becauſe the buſineſs has gone ill at firſt, 


We cannot graft advantage on misfortune. 
Pam. Oh ay, I warrant you, if you look to't, 


Out of one wedding you can work me two. 


Davus. Pamphilus, *tis my duty, as your ſlave, 


To ftrive with might and main, by day and night, 
With hazard of my life, to do you ſervice : 


Tis your's, if I am croſt, to pardon me. 


My undertakings fail indeed, but then 


I ſpare no pains. Do better if you can, 


And ſend me packing. 


Pam. Ay, with all my heart: 
Place me but where you found me firſt. 
Davus. I will. 
Pam. But do it inſtantly. 
Davus. Hiſt! hold a while: 
I bear the creaking of Glycerium' 5 Goon... 
Pam. Nothing to you. 
Davus. Pm thinking. 


AS... llſently. 


Davus. Your buſineſs ſhall be done, and pre- 
8 C E NE 


* 
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8 8 E N E THE. 
Enter MY $18. 


1 « to Gheer. within. Be whint he will, PII 
find your Pamphilus, f 10 Lſoul, 

And bring him with me. Meanwhile, you, my 
Forbear to vex yourſelf. _ 2. 

Pam. Myſis! | 

Myſit. Who's there? | 
Oh Pamphilus, well met, ; "7 

Pam. What's the matter? 

Myſis. My Miſtreſs, by the love you bear 5 begs 
Your preſence inſtantly, She longs to ſee you. 

Pam. Ah, I'm undone: This ſore breaks out 
Unhappy that we are, thro' your curſt means, [afreſh. 
To be tormented thus ! [fo Davus.]—She has been 
A nuptial is prepar'd, and therefore ſends. [told 

Char. From which how ſafe you were, had he 


been quiet! [ pointing to Davus. 
Davus. Ay, if he Og of himſelf enough, 
Do, irritate him. [o Charinus. 


Myfis. Truly that's the cauſe; 
And therefore *tis, poor ſoul, ſhe ſorrows thus. 

Pam. Myſis, I ſwear to thee by all the Gods, © | 
I never will deſert her: tho” afſur'd 
That I for her make all mankind my foes. 
I ſought her, carried her: our hearts are one, 
And farewell they that wiſh us put aſunder 1 * 
Death, nought but death ſhall youu us. 

Myſis. I revive. 

Fam. Apollo's oracles are not more true. 


5 


If 
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If that my father may be wrought upon, ; 


To think I hinder'd not the match, tis well: 
But if that cannot be, come what come may, 
Why let him know, twas s 1, What chink you now? 
Le Char, 
Char. That we are wretches a 
Daus. My brain's at work. | 
Char, Oh brave! 


Pam. I know what you'd attempt... Ws 
Davus.. Well, well E 


vin effect it for you... 


Pam. Ay, but now. 

Davus. E'en now. 

Char. What it't? | 
Davus. For him, Sir, not for you; 5 


Be not miſtaken, 


f ͤ K ³ĩ˙A-- 
Pam. Say, what do you propoſe . 
Davus. This day, T fear, | 

Is ſcarce ſufficient for the execution, 820 

So think noi I have leiſure to relate. 


Hence then! You hinder me: hence, hence, I fay 1 


Pam. I'll to Glycerium. Exit. 
Davus. Well, and what mean Lou: d. 
Whither will you, Sir? 
Char. Shall I ſpeak the truth) r 
Davus. Oh to be ſure :: now for a tedious ler 
Char. What will become of me? 
Davus. How! not content! | 
Is it not then ſufficient, if I give you. 
The reſpite of a day, a little day, 
By putting off his wedding? | 


| Cher. 
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Char. Ay, but Davus,— 
Davus. But what? 
Char, That 1 may wed— | 
Davus. Ridiculous ! _ 


Char. If you ſucceed, come to me. 
Davus. Wherefore come: EF” 
can't aſſiſt you. 


Cbar. Should it fo fall ou out — 
Davus. Well, well, I'll come. | 
Char, If aught L am at home. 1 


SCENE IV. 
| Manent DAs, MYSIS.. 


| Hi: Myſis, wait here till 105 come forth, 
Myfis. For what? 


Davus. It muſt be ſo. 12 5 ; 
Myfic. Make haſte then. 
e In a Moment. n to Glyceriurg' 8. 


8 © E N * V. 
NMI 81s ee, 


On we A Or: count mne our's Py 
Oh all ye Gods I thought this Pamphilus 
The greateſt good my miſtreſs could obtain, 
Friend, lover, hufband, ev'ry way a bleſſing: 
And yet what woe, poor wretch, endures ſhe not 


On his account? Alas, more ill than, good! 
But here « comes eee | 


7 
. N 8 - 
> 2 2 ; 
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. N E VI. 
| Re-enter DA VUS with the cid. 


74 


MV,. 75, Prithee, man, what now ? 
Where are you carrying the child? 
Davus. Oh, Myſis, 
Now- have I need of all your . vit, 
And all your cunning. N 5 
Myſis. What are you about? | | 
Davus. Quick, take the boy, and lay 8 our 
: Myfis. What on the bare ground? N 
Daus. From the altar then * | 
Take herbs and ſtrew them underneath. 
Myfis. And why r 
Can't you do that — 5 e 10 N . 


a 


nn 


Neal 


— Becauſe, that ifo „ it amn 


* 


father have written that the Altar mentioned here, was 
the altar uſually placed on the ſtage. When a Tra- 


when a Comedy, to Apollo. © But in my opinion the 
Stage-Altar has no connection with this paſſage : This 
adventure is not to be conſidered as an incident in a 
Comedy, but as a thing which paſſes in the ſtreet. 
Probability therefore muſt be . rved ; which it can- 
not be, if one of the Stage-Altars is employed in this 


ſtreet door: [which ſtreet-altars are alſo often men- 
tioned in Plautus.] Theſe altars were covered. with 
freſh herbs every day, and it is one of theſe altars; to 
which Terence here alludes. Dacik X. 

It was a cuſtom among the Romans to have an altar 
ſacred to Veſta in the entrance of their houſes, whence 
1t was called The Veftibule. Everarnivs. 


; * From the ae Kc.) Donatils and Scaliger the 


9 I = 


gedy was ated, the altar was dedicated to Bacchus; 


place, At Athens every houſe had an altar at the 


te! 


My maſter chance to put me to my oath, 


That *twas not I who laid it there, I may 


With a ſafe conſcience ſwear. [gives ber the child. 
Myſis. I underſtand. 
But pray how came this ſudden qualm upon 8 
Davus. Nay, but be quick, that you may com- 
prehend | [ door. 


What I propoſe. —[Myſis lays the child at Simo's 


ON Jupiter! [looking out, 
Myfis. What now? 0 change 
Daus. Here comes the father of the bride |— 
My firſt-intended purpoſe * 
My . What you mean 
can't imagine. | 
Davus. This way ES the Sage 


PII counterfeit to come :—And be't your care 


To throw in aptly now and then a word, 
To help out the diſcourſe as need requires. 

My ſis. Still what you're at, I cannot comprehend. 
But if I can aſſiſt, as you know beſt, 


185 to obſtruct Jour purpoſes, PII ſtay. 


Davus retires, 


8 C E N. E vll. 
"Pater C HR E M ED going towards Sumo?s. 


Chremes. Heri provided all things neceſſary, 
I now return to bid them call the bride. 
What” s here? | ſeein L the child. ]by Hercules, a child! 
Ha, woman, 5 Was't 


* change my firft-intended ITY, His firſt in- 
tention doubtleſs, was to go and inform Simo of the 


_ being. laid at m door. DaCc1ER, 
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Wat you that laid it dere! . 
Myfis. Where is he gone ? [looking after Davus, 
Chremes. What won't you anſwer me? 
. s looking about.] Not here: Ah me 

The fellow's gone, and left me in the lurch. 


Davus coming forward and pretending not to fee 


them. 


*  Davus. Good heavens, what confuſion at the 


Forum! | 
The people all diſputing with each other! TS; 
The market-price is fo confounded high. [/oud. 


What to ſay elſe I know not.  [afe. 


Myſit to Davus.] What d'ye mean [Chremes retires, 


By leaving me alone ? and liftens to their converſation. | 


Davus. What farce is this? _ here? 
Ha, Myſis, whence this Child? Who brought it 
Myſit. Have you your wits, to aſk me ſuch a 

_ queſtion ? here? 


Davus. Whom ſhould I afk, when no one elſe is 


 Chremes behind. I wonder whence it comes. 


[to bimſelf 


Daus. Wilt anfoer ms? Loud. 
Myſit. Ah! [ cceafuſed. 


| Davus, This way to the nat ! er, to Myſis 


Myfic. You're raving mad. 


Was t not yourſelf? 5 
*Davus. I charge you not a word, 
But what I aſk you. [apart i to Myſis. 


_- Myfis. Do you threaten me? 
Downs. Whence comes this child? Cloud. 


My ſis. 
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22 From our houſe. 
Daus. Hal ha! hal 
No wonder that a harlot has aſſurance. ws [take it · 
' Chremes. This is the Andrian's 8 1 
Davus. Do we then ſeem to you ſuch proper folks 
Jo play theſe tricks upon? [loud to Myſ. 
| Chremes. I came in time. [Lo bimelf. 
Davus. Make haſte, and take Me bantling from 
| our door. Loud. 
Hold do not ſtir from where) you 3 1 [/o ftly. 
Myfis. A plague upon you: you ſo terrify me! 
Davus. Wench, did I ſpeak to you or no? [houd. 
 Myfs.. What would you! ? [you laid here? 
Davus. What would I ? . whoſe child have 
Tell me. Loud. 

Myfis. You don't know "Þ : 
Davus. Plague of what 1 „ 
Tell what I = l / fh. en e x 

Myfis. Your's. _ . | Do | 
Davus, Ours? Whoſe 3 Tuns. 

Myſis. Pamphiluss. „ 

Davus. How ſay you? Patophiys's? lud | 

A. TA Why, ist not? LR 
Chr, emer, . | 


*. Prom our — A K68ts. Moſt of the Warte 
read a von1s, but I am perſuaded the other is the right | 
reading, The fact is, the child really came from G 
cerium's and Davus's lau ting at the imprudence of My- 
lis in owning it, and the immediate obſervation of 
Chrenies, that ſhe was the Andrian's maid, is more 
agreeable to this ſenſe. Beſides the mention of the 
other family is reſerved for the anſwers drawn from 
Myſis by Dayus's aſking her 1 child it uas. 


Vol, I. E 
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Cbremei. Thad good cauſe to be againſt this match. 


L. bimſelf. 


Daus. O monſtrous impudence! _ N 
| Myfis. Why all this noiſe? 


 Davus. Did not I ſee this child 58 0 by Nealth 5 


Into your houſe laſt night? | 2 
Myſis. Oh rogue! 5 5 : eg x 
ns. Im” N 

1 faw old Canthara ſtuff*d oul? 

* Myfis. Thank heav'n, 
Some free-women were preſent at her labour? ? 


© Davus. Troth, ſhe don't know the gentleman, for 


whom 
She plays this game. She thinks, ſhould Chremes ſee 


The Child laid here, he would not ge his 


daughter. - 
Faith » he would grant her the more illiogly. | 


1 He, 7 


8 Not he . 

_Davus. But now one word for all, 
Take up the child; or I ſhall trundle kim 
Into the middle of the ſtreet, and roll 5 
n madam, 1 in the mire. i 

My/is. The fellow's drunk. ä 
Daus. One piece of knavery begets another: 
Now I am told, *tis whiſper'd all about, 


That ſhe's a citizen of Athens— | lia 


- Chremes. _—_ of 
; | 5 1 s 


Some free-women.] Free- abomen For in Greece 
as well as in Italy, ſlaves were not admitted to give | 
evidence, DACiEn. e 


TY 


\ 
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= IM „And that by law he will be fore'd to } 
wed her. 
Myſis. Why prithee is he not a citizen? 
 Chremes. What a fine ge was I within a hair 
Of being drawn into! [to bimfelf 
Daus. What voice is that? * {turning about. 


Oh Chremes ! you are come in time, Attend! 


Obremes. I have heard all already. 
Daus. You've heard all? 

Cbremes. Yes, all, I ſay, from firſt to laſt, 
Daus. Indeed ? 


|. Good lack, what knaveries! This lying jade 


Should be dragg'd hence to torture—This i is hne! 
[to 1% 


Think not *twas Davus you impoſed upon. indeed. 


Myſic. Ah me Good Sir, I ſpoke the truth 
Cbremes. I know the whole. — Is Simo in the 


buouſe? 5 . 
Daun, 7 1 ER Chiemes 


"C2 N28. Vi 


Manent DAVUS, MY'SIS. Davus runs ub to ber. 


Myſit. Don't offer to touch me, you villain! 
If I don't tell my miſtreſs every word— 

Daus. Why you don't know, you fool, what 

2 5 How ſhould I? [good w we've done. 


Davus. 


And bas by "Irs 40 0 the uwe of FEY ES: 
this was that equitable one, which compelled . the: 5 
man to marry her whom he had debauched, if the Was 
a free Womän. Cookk. | 


E 2 


LAN. 

Davus, This is father to the bride: 5. 
Nor could it otherwiſe have been contrived f | 
That he ſhould know what we would have him. 

Myſis. Well, . | 
You ſhould have given me notice. 
Daus. Is there then 


i ; SO .. + . * 


No 


I there then no diff rence, &c.] It is an obſervation 
of Voltaire's in the preface to his Comedy of L' Enfant 
Prodigue, that although there are various kinds of 
pleaſantty that excite mirth, yet univerſal burſts - 
of laughter are ſeldom produced, unleſs by a ſcene 
of miſtake or 2quivoque. A thouſand inſtances might 
be given to prove the truth of this judicious obſerva- 

tion. There is ſcarce any writer of Comedy, who has \ 
not drawn from this ſource of humour, A ſcene found- 
ed on a miſunderſtanding between the parties, where 
the characters are all at croſs purpoſes with each other, 
never fails to ſet the audience in a roar: nor indeed 5 
can there be a happier incident in a Comedy, if pro- 
duced naturally, and managed judiciouſſrr. 
The ſcenes in this act, occaſioned by the artifice of 
Davus concerning the child, do not fall directly under 
the obſervation of Voltaire, but are however, ſo much 
of the ſame colour, that if repreſented on the ſtage, 
they would, I doubt not, have the like effect, and be 
the beit means of confuting thoſe infidel Critics, who 
maintain that Terence has no humour. I dp not re- 
member a ſcene in any Comedy, where there is ſuch 
a natural complication of 2 circumſtances. Da- 
yus's ſudden. change of his intentions on ſeeing Chre- 
mes, without having time to explain-himſelf to Myſis; 
her confuſion and comical diſtreſs, together, with the 
enuine ſimplicity of her anſwers ; and the concluſion 
. ur by Chremes from their ſuppoſed quarrel; are all 
finely imagined, and directly calculated for the pur- 
oſes of exciting the higheſt mirth in the ſpectators. 
be words of Davus to Myſis in this ſpeech“ 1s ey | 
| "oe | | PR | en, 


—— 
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No Aft rence, think you, whether all you 1 
Falls naturally from the heart, or comes 
From dull 3 * | 


© CE N . Xx. 
Rater” on xo. 


Crito. 5 this ſtreet | 
the, ſay that Chryſis Iiv'd : who rather cho le 
Io heap up riches here by wanton ways, 
Than to live poor and honeſtly at home. | 
| She dead, her fortune comes by law to me. ; 
But I ſee perſons to enquire of. [ger up. Save you [ 
 Myfir. Good now, who's that I ſee? is it not 
Chryſis's Kinſman? 2775 the EE __; | [Crito, - 
IS a 2 „ 


then, Kc. 1 the air of an obli que praiſe of this 
ſcene from the Poet himſelf, Ke with what art it 
is introduced, and how naturally it is ſuſtained. 
Sir Richard Steele had deviated ſo much from Te- 
rence in the original conſtruction of his fable, that he 
had no opportunity of working this ſcene into it. Ba- 
ron, who, I ſuppoſe, was afraid to hazard it on the 
French Theatre, fills up the chaſm by bringing Gly- 
cerium on the ſtage. She, amuſed by Davus with 4 
forged Tale of the falſehood of Pamphilus, throws 
herfelf at the feet of Chremes, and prevails on him 
once more to. break off the intended match with Phi- 
lumena. In conſequence of this alteration, the moſt 
lively part of the comedy in Terence, becomes the 
gra veſt i in Baron; the artifice of Davus is. carried on 
with the moſt ſtarch formality; and the whole inci- 
dent, as conducted in the French imiration, loſes all 1 
that air of eaſe and pleaſantry, which it wear in the 
original, N =_ 
TS 
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Crite. O Myſis, fave you |! 
Myſis. Save you, Crito ! 
Crito. Chryſis ow 
Is then—ha ? . „ 
Myfis. Ay, "ſhe has left us, poor fouls! [well? 
Crito. And ye; how go ye on here?—pretty | 
Myfis. We las we can, as the old faying goes, | 
When as we would we cannot. h 
Crito. And Glycerium, 
Has ſhe found out her parents? 
Myfes. Wou'd ſhe had! 
Crito. Not yet! an ill wind blew me hither then. 
For rely, had I been appriz'd of that, 
WH Td ne'er have ſet foot here: For this Glycerium | 
Was always call'd and thought to be her ſiſter. 
What Chryſis left, She takes poſſeſſion of: 
= And now for me, a ſtranger, to commence 
A law-fuit here, how good and wiſe it were, 
Other examples teach me. She, I warrant, 
Has got her ſome gallant too, ſome detender : 
For ſhe was growing up a jolly girl 
When firſt ſhe journied hither. T hey will cry 
That I'm a petty-fogger, fortune-hunter, 
A beggar.—And beſides it were not well 
To leave her in diſtreſs 
Myfis. Good foul ! Troth, Crito, 
You have the good old-faſhion'd honeſty. 
Crito. Well, ſince J am arriv'd here, bring me to 
her, . | 
That 1 may ſee her. 
. My 5. Ay, \ with all my heart. 
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Davus, 


0 Daws. I will in with; them: for 1 wou'd not 
" hat our old geotjeman ſhould fee me now. [chuſe 


[Exeunt. 


A c T V. s. c EN E I. 
CHREMES, SIMO. 


cone, FNoucn already, "16 and 1 
I've ſhewn my friendſhip for er 


hazarded 
3 of peril: urge me then no more ! 


Wiſhing to pleaſe you, I had near deſtroy'd- bi wo 


My daughter's peace and happineſs for ever. 
Simo. Ah, Chremes, I muſt now intreat the more, 

More urge you to confirm the promis'd boon. 
Chremes. Mark how unjuſt you are thro? wilful- 

80 you obtain what you demand, you ſet [neſs ! 

No bounds to my compliance, nor conſider 

What yourequeſt z for if you did conſider, 

Vou'd ceaſe to load me with theſe injuries? TE 

Simo. What injuries? 

Cbremet. Is that a queſtion now ? 

Have you you not driven me to plight my child 

To one poſſeſt with other love, averſe 

'To.marriage ; to expoſe her to diverce, 

And crazy nuptials ; by her woe and bane 

To work a cure for your diſtemper'd ſon ? 

You had Prei) I travelPd in the match. 


1 un. 
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That I was there. 
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While circumſtances would admit ; but now 


The caſe js chang'd, content you :—It is faid, 


That ſhe's a citizen; a child is born: 5 
Prithee excuſe us! | 


Fimo. Now, for heaven's fake, 5 


Believe not Them, whoſe intereſt it is 
To make him vile and abject as themſelves. 
Theſe ſtories are all feign'd, concerted all, 


To break the match : when the occaſion” 5 paſt, 


That urges them to this, they will deſiſt. [maid 
(bremes. Oh, you miſtake : Een! now 1 ſaw the 


Wrangling with Davus. | 


Simo. Artifice ! mere trick. [knew | 
 Chremes. Ay, but in earneſt ; and when neither 


f 


Simo. It may be ſo: and Davus 


Told me before-hand they'd attempt all this; ö 


1 e 1. I know not how, 0 to tell you. | 
SCENE I 


Enter DAVU 8 from - Glycerium” exe: 
Davus to' bimſelf.] He may be eaſy now I 
Chremes. See yonder's Davus. [warrant him— : 
Simo. Ha! whence comes the rogue? 

Davus. By my afſiftance, ane * frranger 8 ſafe. 
[o " 1 | 
Simo. What müchief 's this? Liaoning. | 
Davus. A more commodious man, 
Arriving juſt in ſeaſon, at a time 


So critical, I never knew. [fo vl, 


Simo. A knave 


75 Who's 
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| Who! s that he praiſes ?. 55 [iftening. © 4-18 2 
Daus. All is now ſecure.” [to na 
Simo. Why don't I ſpeak to him? 
Davus. My maſter here! [turning about. 
What ſhall Ido? [ro Bim ſelf. | 
Simo. Good Sir, your humble ſervant! I ſneering. 
Davus. Oh, Simo4 and our Chremes All is 
Prepar'd within. | [now 
Simo, You've taken ſpecial care. irtaicaty: 
| Davus, E'en call them when you pleaſe. 
Simo. Oh, mighty fine! | 
That to be ſure is all that's wanting now. 
— hut tell me, Sir! ! what buſineſs had you there? 
[pointing to Glycerium? 44. 


Davus. I? Feonfufed.. fo 
Simo. You. WSN 
Davur. I — 1 8 . 
%% VV 
Davus. I went in but now. [difordered. 


Simo. As if I aſked, how long i it was 280. 
 Davus. With Pamphilus. | 
Simo. Is Pamphilus within? . 
O h torture Did not you aſſure me, grab, 
They were at variance? 
Davus. So they are. 
Simo. Why then 5 Ys 
Is Pamphilus within ? 85 
Cbremes. Oh, why Aye think 7 3 
He s gone to quarrel with her. [ ſneering. 
Daus. Nay but, Chremes, 
There's more in this, and you ſhall hear ſtrange news. 
There's an old eountryman, I know not who, 


"MS Do, = 


? 
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Is juft arriv'd here ; confident and G 
His look beſpeaks him of ſome conſequence. | 
A grave ſeverity is in his face. | 
And credit in his words. | 
Simo. What ſtory now? [fay. 
Davus. Nay, nothing, fir, but what I heard him 
Simo. And what fays he, then? 
Daus. That he's well a ſſur'd 
Glycerium's an Athenian citizen. . 
Simo. Ho, Dromo! Dromo.! [calling. 
Davus, What now) . 
Simo. Dromo! 
Daus. Hear me. 
Simo. Speak hut a word more—Dromo! 
Daus. Pray, dir, hear! 


IF E N E III. 
Euter D RO MO. 


Dromo. Your pleaſure, Sir? 
Simo. Here drag him headlong in, 
And truſs the raſcal up an 
Dromo. Whom? 
Simo. Davus. 
Daus. Why? 
Simo. Becauſe I'll have it fo. 
Take him, I ſay. | 
 Davus. For what offence ? 
Simo. Off with him 5 
Davus. If it appear that I've ſaid aught but Kuh, 
Put me to death. 


Sinio. I will not hear. I'll trounce e 
Davus 


_Davur. Beet tho? it. a hoop mne. Srl. = 1 


Simo. True or falſe. 3 


#3 4 4 +» 


-"M * Bind the ave hand and. 3 Away! | | 
 [Exeunt Dromo and Davus. 
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Manent SIMO, CHREMES. 


By 1 1 
As I do live, Pl — * you know this day 
What peril lies in trifling with a maſter, 
And make Him know what tis to plague a father. 
Cbremes. Ah, be not in ſuch rage. 
Sims. Oh Chremes, Chremes, 
Filial unkindneſs Don't you pity me? 
To feel all this for ſuch a thankleſs ſon !— 
Here, Pamphilus, come forth ! ho, Pamphilus ! 
Have you no ſhame ? ' [calling at Glycerium' door. 


P wh, E N E „ 


Enter PAMPHILUS. 


| Pam. Who calls ?*—Undone ! my | father! 
Simo. What ſay you? Moſt 
Pyremes. Ah, rather ſpeak at once 
Your purpoſe, Simo, and forbear reproach. 2 
Simo. As if *twere ones 6 to utter aught mn 


." Severer | ail 

1 

N Bind the 00 hand and be J ADRUPEDEM 138 
conſtringito. It was uſual. among e Athenians = 


to tie criminals, RENEE and feet rogerber, like a calf. 
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"Your wretchedneſs at laſt? Then, then, when Gr 
You wrought upon your mind at any rate 


You want this father? You that for yourſelf 
A home, a wife, and children have acquir'd 
| 8 your father” s will? And witneſſes 


„ ETTY ANDRIAN. 


Severer than he cverts 14Pell me then; Pf 15 ban 
peering is eiiien? 
Pam. They ſay ſo. 3 3 45875 


| Does he conſider what he Hap ? does he 
Repent the deed ? or does his colour. take 
The hue of ſhame ?—To be fo weak of ſoul, 


Againſt the cuſtom of our citizens, 
* Apainſt the law, againſt his father's will, 
To wed himſelf to ſhame and this vile woman. 
Pam. Wretch that I am! 
Simo. Ah, Pamphilus! d'ye feel 


To gratify your paſſion; from that hour 

Well might you feel your ſtate of wretchedneſs, 
But why give in to this ? Why torture thus, , 
Why vex my ſpirit ? Why afflict my age 


For his diſtemp'rature ? Why rue his ſins? 


— No; let him have her, joy in her, live with her. 
Pam. My father! | 


Simo. How, my father can 1 think 


Suborn'd, | 


* Hain the Law? There \ was a law among the 


" Athenians, that no citizen ſhould marry a ſtranger; 


which law alſo excluded ſuch as were not born of two 


citizens, from all offices of truſt and honour. © See 
. Plutarch's Life of Pericles. Cooks. 


+ Simo. How my father, &c.] Donatus is Full of 


admiration of this ſpeech, and tells us that it was not 


* 


taken from Menander, but original in Terence. 


THE ANDRIAN. 


Subann'd, to Neider Mn dine, 


— You've gain 


d your point. 


Fam. My father, but one word! 


Simo. What would you ſay? 


Cbremet. Nay, hear him, Simo. 
Simo. Hear him? 

What muſt I hear then, FSB Pb 
Chremes. Let him ſpeak. 


Simo. Well, 


let him ſpeak: 1 hear bim. 8 


Pam. I confeſs | | 
I love Glycerium : if it be a fault, | 
I That too I do confeſs. To you, my father, 


1 yield myſelf; 


Command me] Say, that 1 ſhall take a wife; 


diſpoſe. me as you pleaſe! 


Leave Her; I will endure it, as I may.— 
FT only ['beſeech you, think not- I 

Suborn'd this old man hither. Suffer me 

To clear myſelf, and bring him here valine: vou. | 


Simo. Bring 


him here! 


Ham. Let me, father ! | \ 
_ Chremes. Tis but oe e . 


Permit him! 


Pam. Grant me t this! 1 


- Saws! Well, 2 ſo. Bis Nad 
7 T could | 


* Exit  Pamnphilus Þ: The above Kan admirable as 5 
it is, had not, it ſeems, ſufficient temptations for Sir 


- 
2 


Richard Steele to induce him to inelude it in his plan of 


the Conſcious Lovers. Bevil and his Father are never 


brought to an W rupture, like Simo and Pamphilus, 


but rather indul 
Hation, which i ! 


of get in the 


— 


rtoully kept from coming to any expla- 


s one reaſon of the inſipidity and want, 


ir . Ir muſt" be obvious to 
| eren 


- 
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I could bear all this bravely, Chremes; more, 

Much more, to know that he deceiv'd me not. 
Chremes. For a great fault a Pew e puniſhment 

Suffices to 2 an loner ert'Ts | 


8 N E. VI. 
* PAMPHILUS with CRITO. 


Crito. Say no more 9 5 
Any of theſe inducements ue prevail: i 
Or your intreaty, or that it is truth, | 
Or that J wiſh it for Glycerium's ſake. 

Chremes. Whom do | ſee? ang; the Andrian 


Nay certainly 'tis Crito. , 
Crito. Save you, Chremes 
Chremes. What r ie to > Athens? | 
Crito. Accident. 

But is this Simo? 

Cbremes. Ay. 


8 n N SRP 3 7 75 Fimo. 8 


every 1 reader, how 8 chis TED 2 on the 
cataſtrophe: how injudiciouſly then has the Engliſh 
Poet deprived his audience of the pleaſure that muſt 
have ariſen. from it in the repreſentation, and content- 
ed himſelf with making Sir J. Bevil declare, at enter- 
ing with his ſon, after the diſcovery is over, © Your 
9 good ſiſter, Sir, has with the ſtory of your daugh- 
«« ter's fortune, filled us with ſurprize and joy! Now. 
* all exceptions are removed; my Son has now avow- 
% ed his love, and turned all former jealouſies and 
« doubts to approbation, and, I am told, your good- 
* neſs has conſented. to reward him.” How many 
dramatick incidents, what fine pictures of the manners, 
has Terence drawn from the circumſtances huddled 
together in theſe few lines of Sir Richard Steele! 


4 


— 
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Limo. Aﬀes he for me 1 
So Sir, you ſay that this Glycerium 
Is an Athenian citizen? | 
Crito. Do you Ne ae 24 
Deny it? 
Simo. What then are you come preper'd?: 
Crito. Prepar'd ! for what? | 
Simo. And dare you aſk for what? 
Shall you go on thus with impunityx ? 
Lay ſnares for inexperienc'd, lib'ral, youth, 
With fraud, temptation, and fair e 
Soothing their minds | 
Crito. Have you your wits? 
Simo. —And then 8 
With marriage ſolder up their harlot b 
Pam. Alas, I fear the ſtranger will not bear 
ys. a. 8 | | 
Cbremes. Knew you this Perſon, Simo, you'd 
He” s a good man. _ _-_ [not+think thus: 
Simo. A good man he? To come, 
Altho' at Athens never ſeen till now, 
So opportunely on the wedding day — 
| Is ſuch a fellow to be truſted, Choke ? 5 


Pam. * * that , en my father, I could make 
| That 


* But that J 1 2 c.] Ni metuam patrem, Babes 
pro illa re illum quod. moneam probe. Madam Dacier, 
and ſeveral Englith tranſlations, make Pamphilus ſay 
that he could give Crito a hint or two. What hints 
he could propoſe to ſuggeſt to Crito I cannot conceive. 
The Italian tranſlation, printed with the Vatican Te- 
. * rence, ſeems to underſtand the words in the fame 
manner that I have tranſlated chem, in which ſenſe (the 
pronoun 
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That matter clear to bim. - [after 
Simo. A oe, „ 
. 5 "Chim. 
Chremes. It is his humour, Ci: ; Pl a heed 
Crito. Let him look to't. If he rerſiſts i in ſaying 
Wh hate'er he pleaſes, I ſhall make him hear 
Something that may diſpleaſe him.—Do I tir 
In theſe affairs, or make them my concern? 
Bear your misfortunes patiently! For me, 
If I ſpeak true or falſe, ſhall now be known. 
—& »A man of Athens once upon a tine him 
5 Was ſhipwreck'd on the coaſt of Andros: with 
This very woman, then an infant. He 
« In this diſtreſs applied, it ſo fell out, 
*< For help to Chiyſis? father— —- 
Simo. All:romance. - | | 
Chremes. Let him alone. 
Crito. And will he interrupt me? 
Cbremes. Go on. : | 1 
Crito. Now Chryſis? father, who cee him, 
« Was my relation. There I've often heard 
The man himſelf declare; he was of Athens, 
6c There too he died.” 
Chremes. His name ? 
Crito. His name, ſo quickly ?—Phania. | 
Cbremet. Amazement! bi 
Aer "my ny er Lthink "ewas Phanis; | 
But 


pronoun alls referring to Simo inſtead bf Crito) 5 | 
ſeem to be the moſt natural words of Pamphilus on oc- 


caſion of his father's anger, and * n immediate: | 
uy det | 


| 
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But this Im ſure, he ſaid be was # of Rhamrius, 
Chremes. Oh Jupiter! n 
Crito. Theſe circumſtances, Gene 


Were known to many others, then in Andros. 


Chremes. Heav'n e it n 15 * — 
Inform me, 
Whoſe daughter, ſaid he, was the chil ) his own? 
Crito. No, not his own. 
 Chremes. Whoſe then? 


— 


Crito. His brother's daughter. ; 


| Chremes. Mine, mine undoubtedly ! 


: : Crito. What ſay you? 


Simo. How! 

Pam. Hark, Pamphilus * 

Simo. But why believe you this? 

Chremes. That Phania was my brother. 
Simo. True. I knew him. 

 Chremes. He, to avoid the war, departed hence; 
And fearing *twere unſafe to leave the child, 
Embark'd with her in queſt of me for Aſia: 
Since when I've heard no news of him till now, 

Pam. I'm ſcarce myſelf, my mind is ſo enrapt 


With fear, hope, joy, and wonder of ſo great, | 
So ſudden happineſs. 


Sima. Indeed, my G | 


I heartily rejoice ſhe's found your daughter. | 


Pam. I do believe you, father. 
Chremes. But one doubt i! 


* 0 Menon} 8 N Ke. are to up 
under ood as maritime towns of Attica: Donarvs, 
wk | 
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| There ſtill remains, which gives me en 
Pam. Away 
With all your doubts! You puzzle a 'plain cauſe, 
Ls Ide, 
Crito. What 1 that FI 
Chremes. The name does not agree. 
Crito. She had another, nens child. 
| Chremes. What, Crito'? a 
Can you remember? ks 5 
Crito. Tam huntipg for it. 77 
Pam. Shall then his memory oppoſe my y blif, 
When I can miniſter the cure myſelf? _ 

No, TI will. not permit it. —Heark You, Chremes, 
The name is Paſibula. 
Crete True. 

Chremes. The ſame. - 
Pam. I've heard it Rem hetfelf i "% od times 
Simo. Chremes, I truſt 2558 will believe, we on 
| Rejoice at this. 5 
Chremes. Fore heaven I believe o. | 
Pam. And now, my father: 
Simo. Peace, ſon! the event 
Has reconcil'd me. 
Pam. O thou beſt of "FIRES I 
Does Chremes too confirm Glycerium mine? 
Chremes. And with good cauſe if Simo binders not. 
Pam. Sir l. [fo Simo. + 


3 


/ | Simo. 


P. Sir! Si. Be it 2 F- . Si. 2 ſcilicer 
Donatus, and ſome others after him, underſtand theſe 
words of Simo and Pamphilus, as requiring a fortune 


of Chremes with his 20g ES and one of them e 


* 


R A 


* 


Cbremes. My daughter's portion is 1 
Ten talents, Pamphilus. 1 
Pam. I am content. 


» 
— — — — 9 
— - —— — IR — — oo 


rr 


Cbremet. 


that Simo, in order to explain his meaning in the re- 
preſentation, ſhould 2 a bag of money. This 
ſurely is precious refinement, worthy the genius of a 
true Commentator. Madam Dacier, who entertains a 
juſt veneration for Donatus, doubts the authenticity of 
the obſervation aſcribed to him. The ſenſe I have fol- 
lowed is, I think, the moſt obvious and natural inter- 
pretation of the words of Pamphilus and Simo, which 
refer to the preceding, not the ſubſequent ſpeech, of 
Chremes. © . | VVV 
* daughter's portion is ten talents.) All our own 
tranſlators of this poet have betrayed great ignorance 
in their eſtimations of antient ſums: and Madam Dacier, 
and the common Latin Interpreters, feem not to have 
| given themſelves much trouble on this head: but this 
Il part of antient learning ought not to be. paſt over 
| lightly, ſince the wealth and plenty of a great and 
famous ſtate are to be diſcovered from it. The name _ 9 
of the talent ought to be preſerved in a tranſlation, as 9 
ſhould the Mina, Half-Mina, Drachma, and Obolus, | 
for the ſame reaſon for which Terence preſerved them 
in his. Latin Tranſlations of Greek Plays, ws. becauſe 
the ſcene is in Athens, and theſe are Attick pieces of 
money. The common Attick Talent, which is the 
15 Talent mentioned thro' Terence, contained ſixty 
t. Minæ, as Gronovius, in a note to the Ciſtellaria f A 
| Plautus, and other accurate Enquirers have agreed, 
Ten Talents. therefore were equal to 19371. 10s. of 
our money, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe a toler- il 
| able good fortune, conſidering the price of proviſions . = 
t, then in that part of Greece; which we may partly | | 
le judge of from the paſſage, where the Obolus is men- | 
e tioned in the ſecond act of this play. Coors. | 1 
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Cbremes. I'll to her inſtantly: and prithee, Crito, 
Along with me ! for ſure ſhe knows me not. 
[ Exeunt Chremes and Crito, 
Simo. Why do you not give orders inſtantly 
To bring her to our houſe ? | 
Pam, Th' advice is good. 
PII give that charge to Davus. 
Simo. It can't be, 
Pam. Why? "8 | 
Simo. He has cther buſineſs of his own, 
Of nearer impe o himſelf.  _ 
Fam. What Jatineſs? 
Simo. He's bound. 


i 


„ A 


1 Exeunt Chremes and Crito.) Crito is, as Donatus 
Falls him, perſona in cataſtrophen machinata,' a cha- 
racter formed to bring about the cataſtrophe. To ſup- 


ply his place in the fable, Sir Richard: Steele has con- 


verted Phania, the brother of Chremes mentioned in 
the foregoing ſcene, into a ſiſter, and ſubſtituted Iſa- 
bella for Crito. But here, I think, and in almoſt ever 


circumftance of the Diſcovery, the art of the Engliſh 


Poet is much inferior to that of his Original. Iſabella 
does not maintain her importance in the Drama fo well 
as Crito. Indiana indeed ſerves to add a degree of 
Pathos to the ſcene - but the relation of the incidents of 
her life, and throwing off her little ornaments in a 
kind of Tragedo-Rant, till Habella appears to unra- 
vel the myſtery, is ſurely much leſs natural than the 
minute detail of circumſtances, ſo finely produced by 
our Author. It is, ſays Donatus, the greateſt praiſe, 
when the ſpectator may imagine thoſe things to 5 1 0 
by chance, which are produced by the utmoſt induſtry 
of the Poet. 33 IN . 
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Pam. Bound ! how, Sir! | 
Simo. How, fir ?—neck and heels. 
Pam. Ah, let him be enlarg'd ! 
Simo. It ſhall be done. 
Pam. Cut inſtantly.  __ 
Simo. I'll in, and order it. [ Exit. 
Pam. Oh what a happy, happy, day is this! 


SCENE VI. 


+ Enter CHARINUS #ebing, 
Char. I come to ſee what Pamphilus is doing: 


= 


And there he is! 
8 Pam. 


* P. Bound! how, fir ! Si, How fir? neck and 
heels.) Non RECTE windus eſt. - baud ita juſſi. The 
concelt in the original is a Pun upon the word  refe, 
impoſſible to be preſerved exactly in the tranſlation. 


I Donatus obſeryes very well on this paſſage, that the 
a Jocularity of the old gentleman on this occufion, is a 
8 characteriſticx mark of his thorough reconcillation. 


f Enter Charinus.] He who undertakes to conduct 
ſ two intrigues at a time, impoſes on himſelf the neceſ- 
: ity of unravelling them both at the. ſame inſtant. 1 
F the principal. concludes firſt, that which remains can 
p ſupport itfelf no. longer: if, on the contrary the epiſode 
b abandons the main part of the fable, there ariſes ano- x 
i ther inconvenience; ſome of the characters either 

- diſappear without reaſon, or ſhew themſelves again to 


vo end or purpoſe; ſo that the piece becomes maimed 

© or uninteretting. Dipztor. , _ e 
4 The firſt of the inconvenieneies above mentioned ien 
4 that which occurs in the concluſion of this play. The 


y | Aſeovery once made, and Glycerium given to Pam- 
J BE philus, all that remains becomes cold. From the ex- 

1 treme brevity of this laſt ſcene, one would imagine 
| Ds a cg TH e that 
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Pam. And is this true ?=Yes, yes, 
I know tis true, becauſe I wiſh it fo. 
* Therefore I think the life of Gods eternal, 
For that their joys are pertnament : and now, 
+ My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 


gol under his hands. Some of the commentators, 
ond of that tedibuſneſs, which Terence was fo ſtudi- 
ous to avoid, have added ſeventeen ſpurious lines of 
dialogue between Charinus and Chremes.. But Dona- 
tus, tho' he approved of this underplot, which Te- 
rence added to the fable of Menander, yet commends 
his judgment in avoiding prolixity, by ſettling only one 
marriage on the ſtage, and diſpatching the other behind 
the ſcenes. But ſurely the whole epiſode of Charinus 
is unneceſſary, and the fable would be more clear, more 


compact, and more complete without it. See the firſt 


note to the ſecond act. 


The fifth act of Baron is an almoſt literal, though 


very elegant verſion, of this of our Author. 


. . 


It is very remarkable, that though Terence is gene- 
rally conſidered to be a grave author, as a writer of 
Comedy, the Andrian has much more humour and 
«org than either the Engliſh or French imitation 
E | 


'* Therefore I think, &c.] This whole ſentence is 
transferred, By our Poet to this play from the Eunuch of 


Menander : and to this practice alludes the objection 
mentioned in the Prologue. 3 n 


That Fables ſhould not be contaminated. DomwarTvs. 
| + My Soul hath Her content /o abſolute.) The paſ- 


ſage in Shakeſpear's Othello, from which I have Bor- 
towed this line, is a kind of contraſt to this in our 


Author: Each of them are ſpeeches of the higheſt 
joy and tapture, and each 6f them founded on the in- 
ftability of human happineſs ; but in 
- Engliſh Poet has the advantage. = 


| "> et 
that the Poet himſelf found this part of the fable lan- 


* ners 


my iind the 
. 


_ 
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That 1 too am immortal, if no il! 
Step in betwixt me-and this happineſs. | 
Oh, for a boſom-friend now to pour out 
My ecſtaſies before him! | 
Char. What's this rapture? Fun, 


Pam. Oh, vonder“ 8 Dovus: nobody more wel- 


come: 
Fer he, 1 know, will j Join in a tranſport with me. 


SCENE | 


„ * 
*T'were now to be moſt happy; for, I fear, | 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 

That not another comfort, like to this, 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


There is paſſage in Otway's Orphan, which is, I 


think, a palpable imitation of a ſpeech of Pamphilus, 
at the concluſion of, the firſt act of this play. As it 
happened to be omitted in that place, I have ſubjoin- 


edit to this note; and if the reader will take the pains | 
to turn back to page 31, he may TORY the: OW. 


ſpeeches together. 


Chamont. When our dear Parents died, they died 
together. 

One fate ſurprizd them, and one grave receiv'd them: 
My father with his dying breath bequeatbd 
Her to my love: My mother, as ſhe lay 
Languiſhing by him, call'd me to her ſide, 1 
Took me in her fainting arms, wept, and embrac'd me; 
Then preſt me cloſe, and as ſhe obſerv'd my tears, 
Kift them away: Said ſhe, Chamont, my ſon, 
By this, and all the love 1 ever ſhew'd thee,. 
Be careful of Monimia, watch her youth, 
Let not her wants betray her to diſhonour. 
Perhaps kind heav'n may raiſe ſome friend then ure, 
EKiſt me again; ſo bleſt us, and expir d. 
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E DAVOS. 


Davus entering.] Where” « Pamphils # 
Pam. O Davus! | 

Daus. Who? 8 there * * 

Pam. I. | 

Daus. Oh Pamphiius * 
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Davus. Do you know my ill-fortune ? *h 
Pam. To a title, 
' Davus. Tis after the old rathion, that my ils 
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Pam. Glycerium has diſcover'd her Teen 
Daus. Oh excellent! N 
Cbar. How's that? l Yeni 
Pam. Her father is 
Our moſt near friend. 
Dau. Who? 
Pam. Chremes. eb 0 
Davus. Charming news 
Pam. And I'm, to marry her Rl, | 
_ Char. Is this man talking in his fleep, and dreams 
On what he wiſhes waking ! Sigh 1 122 an, 
Pam. And moreover, 175 
For the child, Davus x . 
Daus. Ah, fir; ſay no more. 
You're th' only fax rite of the Gods. 
| . Char. I'm made 
i this be true, I'll ſpek to them, 3 bas, 
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Pam. You know not my good Es. 94 


Should reach your ears, before your joys reach mine, 


THE ANDRIAN, gi 


Pan. Who's there? 

Charinus! oh, well met. 

_ Char. I give you joy. 

Pam. You've heard then | | 

_ Char.” Ev'ry word: and prithee Dor, 
6 In your good fortune, think upon your friend, 
Chremes is now your own; and will Per 5 


Whatever you ſhall aſæ. bees lg arts: 


Pam. I ſhall e 
Twere tedious to expect his coming forth: 
Along with me then to Glycerium ! 
Davus, do you go home, and haſten them 
To fetch her hence. Away, away! 
Davus. I go. | [Exeunt Pam. aid Char. 


[Davus addreſſing the audience. 


; Wait not till they come forth: Within 
She'll be betroth'd, within, if aught remains 


Undone, *twill be concluded,— * Clap your V 


* Clap your hands 11 Plaudite. All the old Tragedies 
and Comedies acted at Rome concluded in this manner. 
Donec CAN TOR wos PLAUDITE dicat, ſays Horace. 
Who the Cantor was is matter of diſpute. Monſ. 
| Dacier thinks it was the whole Chorus; others ſup- 


poſe it to have been a ſingle Actor; ſome the Prompter, | 


and ſome the Compoſer. 
Before the word Plaudite i in all the old copies is an 


Q, which has alſo given riſe to ſeveral learned con- 


jectures. It is moſt probable according to the notion 
of Madam Dacier, that this Q, being the laſt Letter 
of the Greek Alphabet, was nothing more than the 


mark of the tranſcriber to vgnify the end, like the 


Latin word Finis in modern books: or it might, as 
. F Cook 
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Cook ſuppoſes, ſtand for NHog. Cantor, denoting, that | 
the following word Plaudite, was ſpoken by him. 


CaLLioeius Recensvi,] After Plaudite, in all 


the old copies of Terence, ſtand theſe two words: 
which ſignify, 1 Callipius have reviſed and cor- 


„ reed this piece.” And this proceeds from the 


cuſtom of the old criticks, who carefully reviſed all 


manuſeripts: and when they had read and corrected 
any work, certified the ſame hy placing. their names at 
the end of it. Dacies. | 3 
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Acted at the MeGaltsIanN GAMES, 
"fr nee , art 5 TRE abi 


L. Poſthumius Albinus and L. Cornelius Merulas: 
Curule diles: Principal Actors, L. Ambivius 
Turpio and L. Attilius Preneſtinus: The Muſick, 
compoſed for Two Right-handed Flutes, by 
Flaccus, Freedman to Claudius : : It is from the 
Greek of Menander. It was ated twice F M. 
Valerius, and C. Fannius, n 1. 


Year of Rome 5 — =- =- F591 
Before Chriſ < = - - 159 


* 2 : # This es demis to have been the molt” 
popular of all the Comedies of Terence. Suetonius 
and Donatus, both inform us that it was acted with 
the greateſt applauſe, and that the Poet received a 
larger Price for it from the Ædiles, than had ever been 
paid for any before, viz. 8000 ſeſterces, which is 
about equal to 200 crowns, which in thoſe times was 
a conſiderable ſum:- 

+ Aded twice.) Acta 11. Donatus informs us it 
was aged a third time. It is certain therefore that 
there is ſomething wanting in this title, and that we 
ſhould read ad 11. DIE, adfed twice IN ONE DA, of 
which fact we are made acquainted by Suetonius. 
DacrER. 

t Baif, a Poet, who lived under Charles IX. made 

a tranllation of the Eunuch 3 French Verſe, which, 

| 3 | if 


> f 
U : : 4 O2 4 8 
bk : 


if Tam not deceived, was never publickly repreſented, 
as vn was not at that time a company of Comedians 
rl 


y eſtabliſhed pt Paris. Thhave not heard that 


regul 
before. or ſince his time, we Have any other poetical 
tranſlations of Terence ; and my Andrian is, I believe, 
the firſt of his Comedies, that has appeared on our 
ſta ©, BARON K AAA is, . 35; > $4.3 F - 
53h is partly miſtaken. There is extant in the 
works of the celebrated Fontaine, a Comedy entitled 
LEunuque, being; like Baron's Andrian, founded on 
Terence, with ſuch alterations, as the modern Poet 
thought adviſeable in his age and country. Some of 
the principal variations will be obſerved in the courſe 
of theſe notes. DER - i „ Fat ene 
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KINGS SCHOLARS 
Of st. P E rER's College, Weſtminſter, 
THE FOLLOWING COMED = 
TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, | 
IS HUMBLY INSCRIBED;- 

BY THEIR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 


AND OLD- SCH OOL-FELLOW, 


GEORGE COLMAN. 
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C HRE M E S. 
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SLIM AL 1 O, and i other Mutes. 


TRANS. 
PAMPHIL A. 
PYTHIAS. „ 
DORI AS. 
SOPHRONA. 
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1 AO pleafe the candid, give offence to none, | 


This, ſays the Poet, Ever was his care: 


* Yet if there's One, who thinks he's s hardly cen | 


Let him remember He was the Aggreſſor : {fur'd, 
He, who tranflating many, but not well, 
On good Greek fables fram'd poor Latin plays; 
He, who but lately to the Publick gave 877 

+ The Phantom of Menander; He, who made, 

1 In the Thefaarus, the Defendant plead 

And vouch the queſtion'd treaſure to be his, 
Before the Plaintiff his own title ſhews, Or 


* Yet if there's one, &c.] Meaning Lavinius, the Poet 


cenſured in the Prologue ca the Andrian. Dowarvs. 
1 The: Phantom Menander.) The Phantom 


[vaopa} was the til of a 8 of Menander; 
in which a young Man focking thro” a hole in the 


wall, which divides; his father's hdufe from a neigh- 


bour's, beholds a virgin of extrabrdinary beauty, and 
s affected with an awful reverence, as at the fight of a 


Divinity; from which the Play is called the Phantom. 
The Mother, (who had, this child by a ſecret amour 
before her marriage with the youn 2 n's father, and 

| nu her pritately in the houſe of the next door 
ighbour) is repreſented to have made the hole in the 

all, and to have decked the paſſage with garlands, 
and? green branches, chat it might look like à conſe- 
crated place; whither ſhe daily went to her devotions, 
and uſed to call forth her daughter to converſe with- 


| her there. The Youth, connng by degrees to the 


knowledge of her- being but a mortal, his paſſion for 
her becomes fo violent, as to admit of no cure but 
marriage; which at laſt is 2 to the great 
ſatisfaction of the Mother and Daughter, the joy of 
the Lover, and the conſent of his Father.— This ar- 
gument of the Phaſma Bentley gives us; but to whom 
we are obliged for it, ſays he does not know, whether 
to Donatus or fome older ſcholiaſt. Cookr. 
t 1n the Theſaurus.) In the Theſaurus, or Trea- 
nw; of . a mo e n ſquandered 
5 his 
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eg UE 
Or whence it came into his father's en 
Henceforward let him not deceive himſelf, 


Or cry, I'm ſafe, he can ſay nought of me. 


I charge him that he err not, and forbear 


To urge me farther ; for I've more, much more, 


Which now ſhall be o'erlook'd, but ſhall be known 5 
If he perſue his ſlanders, as before. 
Soon as this Play, the Eunuch of Menander, 


Which we are now preparing to perform, 
Was purchas'd by the Adiles, he obtain'd _ 
Leave 


bis eſtate, ſends a Gown ten years after his father's 
death, according to the will of the deceaſed, to carry 
proviſions to his father's monument; but he had be- 
fore fold the ground, in which the monument ſtood, 
to a covetous old man; to whom the ſervant applied to 
help him to open the monument; in which they diſ- 
covered a hoard of gold and a letter. The old fellow 
ſeizes the Treaſure, and keeps it, under ptetence of 
having depoſited it there, for ſafety, during times of 
war: the young fellow goes to law with him; and the 
old man is repreſented as opening the cauſe thus: 
% Athenians, why ſhould I relate the war with the 
« Rhodians? &c.” which Terence ridicules, becauſe 
the young man who was the Plaintiff, ſhould firſt ſhew 
his own title to it. — Thus far Bentley from the ſame 
ſcholiaſt. This note is a clear explanation of the paſ- 
fage to which it belongs. Hare concurs with Madam 
Dacier in her opinion, that this ſtory of the Treaſure 
was only an incident foiſted by Lavinius into the Phan- 
tom of Menander, and not a diſtinct play: but was I 
not determined by the more learned Bentley, the Text 
ſelf would not permit me to concur in their opinion, 
as the words atque in Theſauro ſcripſit, ſeem my to 
be a tranſition to another play. Cooks. 

Menander, and his Cotemporary Philemon, exch of 
them wrote a Comedy under this titie. We have in 
the above note the ſtory of Menander's ; and we know 
that of Philemon's from the Trinummus of Meutus 
which was a tranſlation of it. 5 


PNG Hold Un 


Leave to examine it : and afterwards | 155 

+ When *twas rehears'd before the Magiſtrates, 85 

«© A Thief, he cried, no Poet gives this piece. : x 

e Yet has he not deceiv'd us; for we know, 
« The Colax is an antient Comedy 

« Of Nevius, and of Plautus; ; and from thence 
« The Paraſite and Soldier both are ſtolen.” 

If that's the Poet's crime, it is a crime 

Of ignorance, and not a ſtudied theft. 

Judge for yourſelves! the fact is even thus. 

The Colax is a fable of Menander” . 

W herein is drawn the character of Colax 

The Paraſite, and the Vain-Glorious Soldier: 


Which characters, he ſcruples not to own, 
He to his Eunuch from the Greek transferr'&:. 
But that he knew, thoſe pieces were before 


* Leave to examine it.] Perfecit, ſibi ut inſpiciundi 
efet copia. The word inſpiciundi certainly carries a 

ronger ſenſe than merely to be preſent at the repre- 
ſentation. The meaning of the whole . paſſage 1 take 
to be this. That having obtained — to peruſe the 
M. S. he furniſhed himſelf with objections againſt the 
piece, which he threw out when it came to be repre: 
ſented before the Magiſtrates, _- 

+ When 'twas rehears'd before the Magiſtrates ] This 
is a remarkable paſlage, for it informs us that when the 
Magiſtrates had bought a piece, they had it repreſentedat 
their own houſe, before it was played inpublick. Dacigs: | 

t The Colax, &c.] Colax is a Greek word Koat 
ſignifying a flatterer, which was the reaſon the Greeks 
gave that name to their Paraſites. Da ciER. 

But that he knew, &c.] If Plautus wrote a * 
under the title of Colax, I ſhould think it very unlikely 
for Terence not to have ſeen it, confideting how ſoon 
he flouriſhed after Plautus, his being engaged in the 
fame ſtudies, and his having ſuch acceſs to the libraries 
of the Great. Among the fragments of Plautus is 
one verſe ſaid to be a line of the Colax: yet] am in- 

| . clingd 
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Made Latin, That he ſtedfaſtly denies. 
Yet if to other Poets *tis not lawful 

To draw the characters, our fathers drew, 
How can it then be lawful to exhibit 
Slaves running to and fro; to repreſent 
Good matrons, wanton harlots ; or to ſhew 
An eating paraſite, vain giorious ſoldier, 
Suppoſititious children, bubbled dotards, 
Or Love, or Hate, or Jealouſy ?—In ſhort 
Nothing's ſaid now, but has been ſaid before. 
Weigh then theſe things with candour, and forgive 
The Moderns, if what Antients did, they do. 
| Attend, and lift in filence to our play, 
That ye may know what 'tis the Eunuch means. 


clined to believe Plautus never tranſſated Menander's 
Colax. The character of the Vain-Glorious Soldier 
here mentioned I am apt to think the ſame with that 
which is the Hero of Plautus's Comedy now extant, 
and called Miles Gloviofus ; from which Terence could 
not take his Fhraſo. Pyrgopolinices and Thraſo are 
both full of themſelves, both boaft of their valour, 
and their intimacy with princes, and both fancy them- 
felves beloved by all the women, who. ſee them; and 
they are both played off by their Parafites ; but they 
differ in their manners and their ſpeech. Plautus's 
Pyrgopolinices is always in the clouds, and talking big, 
and of blood and wounds, hke-our heroes commonly 
called Derby Captains. Terence's Thrafo never ſays 
too little, or too much, but is an eaſy, ridiculous 
character, continually fupplying the Audience with 
mirth, without the wild extravagant bluſter of Pyrgo- 
polinices, Plautus and Ference both took their Soldiers 
and Parafites from Menander, but gave them different 
dreſſes. Coors. 5 | 
Though there is much good criticiſm <in the above 
note, it is certain that Plautus did not take his Miles 
Gloziofus from the Colax of Menander, as he himſelf 
informs us it was tranſlated from a Greek Play called 
Ade, the Boaſter, and the Parafite is but a triffin 
character in that Play, never appearing after the fir 
ene. | THE 
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ACT F. SCENE "Wh 
Enter PHADRIA and PARME NO. 


bad. NP what then ſhall I 90! ? not 80: 25 


| not now? | 
When ſhe herſelf invites me? or were't beſt 
Faſhion my mind no longer to endure 


Theſe harlotsꝰ impudence ?—Shut out! recalPdF 


Shall return ? No, not if ſhe implore me. 

Par. Oh brave! oh excellent! if you maintain it! 
But if you try, and can't go thro” with ſpirit, | 
And finding you can't bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord, 
You come and fwear you love, and can't endure it; 
Good night! all's over! ruin'd and undone ! 
She'll jilt you, when ſhe ſees you in her pow'r. 
Phed. You then, in time confider and adviſe ! 
Par. Maſter | the thing which hath not in itſelf 
Or 


And what then, xc. 9 Pherdria enters, as having 


deliberated a long time within himſelf, and at laſt break- 
ing out in theſe words. Do x Ar us. 


Horace and Perſius have both iniinted. this beau- 


tiful Paſſage 1 in their ſatires. 
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Or meaſure or advice, advice can't rule. 

In love are all theſe ills: ſuſpicions, quarrels, 
Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again: 
Things thus uncertainz if by reaſon's rule | 
You'd certain make, it were as wiſe a taſk 

To try with reaſon to run mad. And now 

What you in anger meditate—# J her ? 

That him? that me? that would not pardon me! 
T would die rather: No! ſhe ſhall perceive 
How. much I am a man.—Big words like theſe, 
She in good faith with one falſe tiny drop, 
Which after grievous rubbing, from Her eyes 
Can ſcarce perforce be ſqueez'd, ſhall overcome. 


Nay, ſhe ſhall ſwear; *twas you in fault, not ſhe ;: 5 


You too ſhall own th” offence, and pray for pardon. 
Phed. Oh monſtrous !. monſtrous! now indeed 
How falſe ſhe is, and what a wretch Iam! [I ſee 
Spite of myſelf I-love; and knowing, feeling, a 
With open eyes run on to my deſtruction ; 
And what to do I know not.. | 
Par. What to do? 
What ſhould you do, Sir, but redeem o yourſelf 
As * as you Can ?—at eaſy rates 
It 


*I her that him Cakes me e would not—] 
An abrupt manner of ſpeaking familiar to perſons in 
anger, for the ſentences are to be underſtood thus: I 
ge to her ?—that receiv'd him ?—that excluded me? 
that would not let me in: for indignation loves to deal 
in the Elleipſis and Apoſiopeſis. ee 1 

As the Pronouns in our language admit a variation 
of Caſe, I ſaw no reaſon why I ſhould not literally 
copy the beautiful gone illum? &c. of Terence, _ 
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Ff poſſible—if not—at any rate— 

And never vex yourſelf. 

Pbæd. Is that your counſel 2: 
Par. Ay, if you're wiſe; and do not add t to love 

More troubles than it has, ad thoſe it. has | 

Bear bravely ! But ſhe comes, our ruin comes; 

For ſhe, like ſtorms of hail on fields of corn, 

Beats down our hopes, and carries all before her. 


Se. N. E 5 - 
| Enter THAIS. 


© Thais. Al me! I fear leſt Phædria take offence, 
Ard think I meant it other than I did, 

That he was not admitted yeſterday. 

[to herſelf not ſeeing $6 

Phæd. 1 tremble, Parmeno, and freeze with horror. 


Far. Be of good: cheer |. approach yon fire--ſhe'll 


warm you, | : [ſtand here ? 
| Thais, Who's there? my Phedria? OA did you 
Now not . enter 100 


Par. 


Aut ſhe comes, our ruin comes: For if &c: ] 
There is an extreme elegance in. this paſſage in the 
original, There is much the ſame ſentiment in the 
Cymbeline of Shakeſpeare: and I believe, upon a fair 
compariſon. between them, the learned reader will 
agree with me, that the paſſage in the Engliſh poet is 
not only equal, but even ſuperior in beauty to * in 
Terence. | 
Sed ecce ipſa egreditur, noſtri fundi calamitas. 5 2 
Nam quod nos capere oportet, hæc intercipit. TER. 
— — — — comes in my father: 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. CrmseLine, AR I, 
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Par. Not one word 
Of having ſhut him out! : . 
Thais. Why don't you ſpeak ? [fy 
: Phed. Becauſe, forſooth, theſe doors will always 
Open to me, or that becauſe I ſtand _ 
The firſt in your good graces. [jronically.. 
Thais. Nay, no more! heaven 
Phed. No more? —0 Thais, Thais, would t 
Our loves were parallel, that things like theſe 
Might torture you, as this has tortur'd me; 
Ot that your actions were indifferent to me! 
Thais. Grieve not, I beg, my love, my Phædria! 
Not that I lov'd another more, I did this, : | 
But I by circumſtance was forc'd to do it. 
Far. So then, it ſeems, for very love, poor ſoul, 
You ſhut the door in's teeth. 
. Thais. Ah, Parmenot | 
Þ't thus you deal with me? Go to e Lees: 
Why I did call you hither? | 
r peace? 
Thais, But tell me get e can yon ſlave hold his 
Far. 1? oh moſt faithfully; But hark ye, madam! 
On this condition do I bind my faith: 
The truths I hear, I will conceal ; whate'er 
Is falſe, or vain, or feign'd, PII pub! it. 
Pm full of chinks, and run through here and there: 
So if you claim my ſecreſy, ſpeak truth. 
Thais. * My mother was a Samian, liv'd at 
Rhodes. | . For. 


* My anther uus @ WR: liv 'd at \Rbddex J An 
indirect and tender manner of acknowledging her 
mother to be a courtezan, by ring ſhe was a . | 

| | of 
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Par. This ſleeps in filence. ſarchly./ 
Thais. 'There a certain merchant 


Made her a preſent of a little girl, 
Stol'n hence from Attica. | 


Phed. A citizen ? 
Thais. I think ſo, but we cannot tell for certain: 
Her father's and her mother's name ſhe told 


Herſelf; her country, and the other marks 
Of her original. ſhe neither knew, 
Nor, from her age, was't poſſible ſhe ſhould. 


The merchant added further, that the pirates, 1 
Of whom he bought her, let him underſtand, 
She had been ftoPn from Sunium. My mother 


Gave her an education, brought her up 
In all reſpects as ſhe had been her own ; 


And ſhe in genꝰ ral was ſuppos'd my ſiſter. 
I journied hither with the gentleman 
To whom alone I was connected then, 


The ſame who left me all L have. 


Par. Both theſe 


Are falſe, and ſhall go forth at large. 


Thais, Why a? _ 
Par. Becauſe nor you with one could be content, 


Nor he alone enrich'd you; for my maſter. 


Made good and. large addition. 
T hais.. I allow it. 


But let me haſten to the point I wiſh. 


| Meantime the Sr who was then but young 


In 


of one place, and lived in another. For this reaſon 
courtezans were called frangers; and on this circum- 


ſtance depends the n and malice of Farmeno's 


anſwer, Do NATUS.. 


—— —E— — — 955 — — 
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In his attachavneito me went to Caria.. 

1, in his abſence, was addreſt by you; 

Since when, full well you know, how _ dear 

I've held you, and have trated you. with a 

My neareſt counſels. | | 
Phed. And yet Parmeno- 

Will not be filent even here.. 

Par. Oh, Sir 4 
Is that a doubt? 

Thais. Nay, oritlive now, attend! th | 
My mother's lately dead at Rhodes: her brother” 
Too much intent on wealth, no ſooner ſaw 
This virgin, handſome, well-accompliſht, . ſkill'd- 
In muſick, than ſpurr'd on by hopes of gain, 

In publick market he expos'd and ſold her. 
It ſo fell out, my: foldier-ſpark was there, 
And bought her, all unknowing theſe events-;: 
To give to me:: but ſoon as he return'd. 
And found how much I was attach'd to you, 
He feign'd exeuſes to keep back the girl; 
Pretending, were he thoroughly convinc'd- 
That I would ſtill prefer him to yourſelf, 
Nor fear'd that when I had receiv'd the girl, 

I would abandon him, he'd give her tome; 
But that he doubted. . For my part, I think, 
He is grown fond of her himſcll- 

Pbæd. Is there 
Aught more between them? 

Thais. No; for I've enquir'd. 

And now, my Phædria, there are ſundry cauſes 
Wherefore I:wiſh*to win mas virgin from him. 
Firſt, 


—F 
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F irt, for ſhe's call'd my ſiſter: and moreover, 
That Ito her relations may reſtore her. | 
I'ma lone woman, have not friend, nor kin: 
Wherefore, my Phædria, I would raiſe up friends. 
By ſome good turn: And you, I prithee now, 
Help me to do it. Let him ſome few days. 
Be my gallant in chief. What !. no reply ? 
P)᷑bæd. Abandon'd woman! can TAE reply 8. 
To deeds like theſe? 
Par. Oh excellent l well faid-! . 
He feels at length: Now, maſter, you're a man. 
£hed. I ſaw your ſtory's drift —A little girl. 


Stol'n hence My mother brought her up -was 


F 

My fiſter—I would fein obtain her from him. 
That I to her relations might reſtore her 
All this preamble comes at laſt to this.. 
I am excluded, he's admitted. Why? 
But that you love him more than me, and fear 
Leſt this young captive win your hero from you-. 

Thais. Do I fear that? 

 Phzd. Why, prithee now, what dad 
Does He bring gifts alone? did'ſt e' er perceive- 
My bounty ſnhut againſt you? Did I not 
Becauſe you told me you'd be glad to have 
An Ethiopian ſervant-maid, all elſe. | 
Omitted, ſeek one out? You ſaid beſides, 
You wiſh'd.to have an-Eunuch, cauſe forſooth, 
They were for dames of quality. I found one. 
Bar both I yeſterday paid twenty mins. 


| * Twenty Minæ.] Equal to 641. 114. 84 of our mo- 
| ney. Cooke, 
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Let you contemn me— I forgot not theſe,. 
And for theſe Pm deſpis'd. 
| Thais, Why this, my Phedria ? 
Tho? I would fain obtain the girl, and tho% 
I think by theſe means it might well be done 3 
Vet, rather than make you my enemy, 
I'll do as you command. ; 
Fbæd. Oh, had you ſaid 
Thoſe words ſincerely. Rather than make you 
« My enemy 1! —Oh, could 1 think thoſe words 
Came from your heart, what is't, Pd not endure! 
Par. Gone! conquer'd wr one word! alas, 
how foon! 
T hais, Not ſpeak ſincerely? Gow my very foul? 


What did you ever aſk, altho' in ſportz. 


But you obtain'd it of me? yet I can't 
Prevail on you to grant but twoſhort days. 
Phed. Well — for' two days—ſo thoſe two be 
not twenty. 
Thais. No in good faith but two, o— at 
Phed. Or ? 8 
Vai. It fhall not ver but you will grant me 
' thoſe. 
Phed. Your will muſt be a law | 
Thais. Thanks, my ſweet Phædria! — [ſelf 
Phed. I'll to the Country: there conſume my- 
For theſe two days: it muſt be fo: we m 
Give way to Thais. — See you, Parmeno, 
The ſlaves brought hither. 
Par. Sir, I will. 


Phed. 


part of the ee n "em 
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Pbæd. My Thais. 
For theſe two days, farewell! 3 
8 bais. Farewell, my Phadris f. 


| om 


Would you aught elſe, with me? 


_ Phad. Aughtelfe, my Thais? 


+ Be with yon ſoldier prefent,' as if abſent: _ 
All night and day love'me : ſtill Tong for me: 


Dream, ponder ſtill af me 3 wiſh, hope for 55 
Delight in me; be all in all with me; | 
Give your, "VE; heart, for mine's all your's te 


Ws 2 E N 5 m. 


5 4187 a . 


Ah mef 7 fear that he believes me vot, rl 


* Be re 2 . fir, &c.] Pheedria's requeſt to 
his miftrefs, upo NE her for two per 1 is inimit- 
1 beautiful a — e 

02 41 W Autor, No. 170 


| "In en in the ſpeech abovecited from Shakeſpeare, 
expreſles her intention. to have ſaid much the ſame kind 


of things on parting with. Poſthumus. As both the 


paſſages are extremely beautiful, it may not be diſa- 


greeable to the reader to compare them together. 14 
I did not take my leave el Rim, bu E 
Moſt pretty things to ſay: ere 1 3 tell him, 


How Ewoutd think on hint at certain hours 
Such thoughts, and ack ; 0, I could make him ers 


The ſhees of . taly-ſhould-not' betrayy 
Mine int'reſt, and his honour; or kevecharg'd Na 
At the ſixth: hour of morn, at noon, at rents 


To encounter me with oriſans.; far then 
Tam i in heaven with him, &c. 


+ Manes Thais.] e ju 


Pl 


And 
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And judges of my heart from thoſe of others. 
Tin my conkcience 2 that nothing : falſe 
e , 


7 
% 


did not relate to Phedria) benen Piu was pre- 
ſent: whom the poet keeps in ignotance, that be may 
with probability dare to aſſiſt Charea i in his attempt on 


the virgin. DovAr us. 


* And udges of my heart from thife of others] Here 
Terence ews it to be his-peculiar.exeellence to intro- 
duce common characters in a new manner, without de. 
parting from cuſtom or nature : Since he draws a good 


courtezan, and yet engages and delights the ſpectator. 


Donarvs. 
Under the name of Thais, Menander is ſuppoſed 


to have drawn the character of his own miſtreſs, Gly- 
cere; and, it ſeems, he introduced a courtezan of the 
Cone. name into ſeveral of his comedies. ; One co- 


medy was entitled Thais, from which St. Paul took 


the ſentence in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians. « Evil 


„ communications corrupt good manners.“ Plutarch 


has alſo preſerved four lines of the prologte to that 
comedy, in which the poet, in a kind of -mock heroick 
manner invokes the muſe, to each. him t. to draw the 
character of hie heroine. ot t ni rag 


Ee Aue y ce) aa, N.. OED 
Oęaceiay, a ,ꝭ⸗ Ss Y mivamy djid, 
| Adittuaay, aH Eiù ., er fu ccy 1 


Nn evos Ld? grote d ac. 
Prur. 4 Audiend. bu, | 


Such therefore Lag 0 Goddeſs ! Bold, but fair, . 70 
nd bleſt with all the arts of fond ap 3 
Injurious, quarrellous, for ever cravi 
Caring for none, but feigning love ta a 


The word emoxacuoay alludes eel to | the 
ſhutting out her lovers, the very injury offered to Phz> 
dria in this play. . 

Fontaine, probably for the ſame red ſons chat induced 
Baron to vary from his original, repreſents Thais as a 
young widow, inſtead of a courtgzan, 


2 
w 
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T have deliver'd, nor to my: true heart 


Is any dearer than this Phedria: | ' 7 


And whatſoe'er-in this affair:I've done, 


For the girl's fake I've done: for I'm in hopes 5 


T know. her brother, a right noble youth. 


To day I wait him, by his own appointment; 


Wherefore I'll in, and tarry for his coming. 


ACT. n SCENE L 
PHADRIA, PARMENO. 


Phedria. 6? ARRY the ſlaves according to my 
Par. I will. _ [orders 
Phed. But diligently. 5 e 
Har. Sir, I will. 
Fbæd. But ſoon. 
Par, I will, Sir! = 
Phed. Say, is it Gear” ? 


Par. Ah! whgy a queſtion's that? as 7 ap” it were 
So difficult! I wiſh, Sir Phædria, 


You could gain aught ſo eaſy, as loſe hell, 


Phed. I loſe, what's dearer yet, my comfort 


| Repine not at my gifts. [with them. 


Par. Not I: moreover 


I will convey them ſtraight. But have you any 


Other nm 9 
Phe. | 


* Carry FE Henk toe. This Scene contains K 


deal of lover's impertinence and idle talk, repeating 
what has been laid before; and that too much over 
and over again, and in a ted manner. Doxarvs. 

If the Critic meant this note for a cenſure, it is in 
fa rather a commendation, * 
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Phed. O yes: Set off out preſents 
With words as handſome as you can; and drive, 
As much as poſſible, that rival from her! {| that. 
Par. Ab, Sir! I ſhould, of courſe, remember 
Phed. I'll to the country, and ſtay there. 
Par. O, ay!  {rroxzically. | 
Pbæd. But hark cn 
Far. Sir, your pleaſure ? 
Phed. Do you think 


I can with conflancy hold out, and not 


Return before my time? 

Par. Hold out ? Not you. 
Either you'll ſtraight return, or ſoon at night 
Your dreams will drive you out o” doors. 


Phed. T'll toil; 


That, weary, I may ſleep agaifiſ my will. 


Par. Weary you may be; but you'll never fleep. 
Phed. Ah, Parmeno, you wrong me. PII caſt 
„„ 
This treacherous ſoftneſs from my ſoul, nor thus 
Indulge my paſſions. Yes I could remain, 
Tf need, without her even three whole days. 
Par. * Hui! three whole livelong days! con- 


Phed.. I am reſolved. [fader, Sir. 
Enna PA R- 


* Hui q ace whole Ss 7 Hut ! Unruokeb tri- 
duum !-—Crites. To read Macrobius, explaining the 
propriety and elegance of many words in Virgil, which 
had before paffed over without conſideration, as eom- 
mon things, is enough to affure me that J ought to 
think the ſame of Terence; and that in the purity of 
his ſtile, (which Tully fo much valued, that he erer 
carried his works about him) there is yet left in him 
great 


THE EUNUCH ai 
PARMENO ahne. 


„Heav'ns, what a ſtrange diſeaſe is this! that love 
Should ſo change men, that one can hardly ſwear - 
They are the fame No mortal liv Cc 


Leſs weak, more grave, more temperate than he. 1 


-— But 


great room for admiration, if I knew but where to 
place it. 3 % iu: „ 

Eugenius. I ſhould have been led to a conſideration 
of the wit of the ancients, had not Crites given me 
ſufficient warning not to be too bold in my judgment of 


it; becauſe the languages being dead, and many of 


the cuſtoms, and little accidents, on which it depend- 


ed, loſt to us, we are not competent judges of it. But 


though I grant, that here and there we may miſs the 


application of a proverb or a cuſtom, yet a thing well 
ſaid will be wit in all gages 3 and though it may 


loſe ſomething in the tranſlation, yet to him who reads 
it in the original, it is ſtill the ſame. He has an idea 


of it's excellence, though it cannot paſs from his 
mind into any other expreſſion or words than thoſe in 
which he finds it. When Phædria in the Eunuch had 
a command from his miſtreſs ro be abſent two days, 
and encouraging himſelf to go through with it, ſaid, 
Tandem ego, non illa caream, fi opus fit, vel totum 


triduum? Parmeno, to mock the ſoftneſs of his ma- 
ſter, lifting up his hands and eyes, cries out, as 


it were in admiration, Hui! univorſum triduum ! the 
elegancy of which univorſum, though it cannot be ren- 
dered in our language, yet leaves an impreſſion on our 
ſouls. But this happens ſeldom in him, in Plautus 
oftner ; who is infinitely too bold in his metaphors, 


and coining words; out of which many times his wit 
is nothing. DAY DEN“ Eſſay of Dramatic Poeſie. 


E Heaw'ns, what a ſtrange, c.] Part of Benedict's 
ſoliloquy in the ſecond act of Much.ado about Nothing 
is much in the ſame vein with this of Parmeno ; only 
that it is heightened by the circumſtance of it's being 
A previous to his falling in love himſelf. 

Tg 


NOCH. 


But who comes yonder ?—Gnatho, as I live; 

The Captain's paraſite! and brings along 
The Virgin for a preſent : oh rare wench! 

* How beautiful! I ſhall come off, I doubt, 

But ſcurvily with my decrepit Eunuch. 

This Girl ſurpaſſes ev'n Thais herſelf. 


SCENE II. 


+ Enter GNATHO leading PAMPHILA; 


PARMENO Bebind. 


* How beautiful, c.] The Poet mikes Parmeno 


take notice of her extraordinary beauty, in order to 
make the violence of Chzrea's paſſion for her the more 


| probable. Do AT us. 3 | 
I Enter Gnatho.] Theſe characters, the Paraſite 
and the Soldier, as the Poet himſelf confeſſes, are not 


in the Eunuch of Menander, but taken from the Colax. 


Dowartvus. 


Two actions, equally laboured and driven on by the 
writer, would deſtroy the unity of the poem; it would 


be no longer one play, but two: Not but that there 
may be many actions in a play, as Ben Jonſon has ob- 


ſerved in his Diſcoveries, but they muſt be all ſubſer- 
vient to the great one, which our language happily ex- 


preſſes in the name of under-plots: Such as in Te- 


rence's Eunuch is the difference and reconcilement of 


Thais and Phædria, which is not the chief buſineſs of 
the play, but promotes the marriage of Chætea and 


Thremes's ſiſter, principally intended by the poet. 


There ought to be but one action, ſays Corneille, that 
is, one complete action, which leaves the mind of the 


audience in a full repoſe; but this cannot be brought 


to paſs, but by many other imperfe& actions which 


conduce to it, and hold the audience in a delightful 


{uſpenſe of what will be. | IP 
Drpx j Effay of Dramatic Poe ſic. 
N N Inſtead 


Gnat. 
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Enat. Good heav'ns! how much one man 
excels another Cel LACEY IVR 
What diff *rence *twixt a wiſe man and a fool! 
What juſt now happen'd proves it : Coming hither 
I met with an old countryman, a man 
Of my own place and order, like myſelf, 
No ſcurvy fellow, who, like me had ſpent 
In mirth and jollity his whole eſtate. . 
He was in a moſt wretched trim; his looks 
Lean, ſick, and dirty; and his cloaths, all rags. 
How now ! cry'd I, what means this figure, friend? 
Alas, ſays: he, my patrimony's gone. 
—Ah, how am I reduc'd ! my old acquaintance 
And friends all ſhun me.—Hearing this, how cheap 
I held him in compariſon with me! — 


Inſtead of the quarrels of Thais and Phzdria, which 
were moſt probably in the Eunuch of Menander, it 
| would have been better to have inſtanced the charac- 
ters taken from the Colax; which Terence has very 
artfully connected with the reſt of the fable, by re- 
| ev the Girl, loved by Chærea, as given to 
'hais' by Thraſo, which produces the abſence of 
Phzdria, leaves room for the comical impoſture of 
Chærea, and, although adſcititious, becomes the main 
ſpring of the whole action. | | T7 
* Good Heavens! &c.] This is the only ſcene in 
Terence, which I remember, that can be charged with 
being ſuperfluous. Thraſo has made a preſent to Thais 
of a young Girl. Gnatho is to carry her. Going 
along with her, he amuſes himſelf with giving the 
SpeCtator x moſt agreeable eulogium on his profeſſion. 
But was that the time for it? Let Gnatho pay due at- 

| tention on the ſtage to the young woman whom he is 
charged with, and let him fay what he will to him- 

ſelf, I conſent to it. DiDEROr. | 
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Have you ſpent all, nor left ev'n hope behind ? 
What! have you-loſt your ſenſe with your eſtate ? 


Me !—look on me- come from the ſame condition! 


How ſleek! how neat! how clad! in what good caſe? 


I've ev'ry thing, though nothing; nought poſſeſs, 


Yet nought I ever want —Ah, Sir, but I ! 
Have an unhappy temper, and can't bear 

To be the butt of others, or to take 
A beating now and then. How then d'ye think 


Thoſe are the means of thriving? No, my friend! 


Such formerly indeed might drive a trade: 
* But mine's 2 new profeſſion, J the firſt © 


L * 4 - 


| = Tra i 201K} ni tnc $0 | 
* But mines à new profeſſion, c.] Though the 


Vain Man and the Flatterer were characters in great 
meaſure dependant on each other, and therefore com- 
monly ſhown together, yet it is molt probable, that in 
the Colax of Menander, from whence Gnatho and 
Thraſo were taken by our author, the Paraſite was the 


chief character, as in the AC or the Boaſter, the 


Greek Comedy from which Plautus took: his; Miles 
Glorioſus, the Braggadochio Captain was moſt, proba- 


the preſent inſtance the Poet ſeems to have intended to 


introduce a new ſort of Paraſite, never ſeen upon the 
ſtage before; the maſter of a more delicate manner of 
adulation than ordinary flatterers, and ſupporting his 
conſequence with his patron at the ſame time that he 


lives upon him, and laughs at him. Comedendo & 


deridendo. Gnatho's acquaintance deſcribes. the old 
ſchool of Paraſites, which gives him occaſion to ſhev- 
in his turn, the ſuperior excellence of the new ſe, of 
which he is himſelf the founder. The firſt of theſe, 
as Madam Dacier obſerves juſtly, was the exact defi- 
nition of a Paraſite, who is deſcribed on almoſt every 


occaſion 


% ets at ex 
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That ever ſtruck into this road. There are 

A kind-of men, who with to be the head 
Of ev'ry thing; but are not. Theſe I follow; 
Not for their ſport and laughter, but for gain 
To laugh with them, and wonder at their parts: 
Whate'er they ſay, I praiſe it; if again 

They contradict, I praiſe that too: Does any 


Deny? I too deny: Affirm? I too | 
Affirm: and in a word I've brought myſelf | 
To ſay, unſay, ſwear, and forſwear, at pleaſure : 
And that is now the beſt of all profeſſions. 

Par. A ſpecial fellow this! who drives fools mad. 
Grat. Deep in this converſation, we at length 


G 3 a Come 


occaſion by Plautus, as a en beaten, kicked, and 
cuffed at pleaſure. 


Et hic quidem, hercle, niſi qui ; colophos perpet? 

Potis Paraſitus, frangique aulas in caput, 

Vel ire extra portam trigeminam ad ſaccum licet. 
CarTxiveli, AQ f. 

And here the Paraſite, unleſs he can 

Bear blows, and have pots broken on his ſconce, 

Without the city-gate may beg his bread. 

Gnatho, on the contrary, by his artful adulation, 
contrives to be careſſed inſtead of ill-treated. Had the 
Colax of Plautus at leaſt remained to us, we ſhould BBY 
perhaps have ſeen the ſpecifick difference between Him in 
and other Paraſites more at large. In the Eunuch | 
Gnatho is. but epiſodical ; but if this manner of con- 
ſidering his character be not too refined, it accounts for 
the long ſpeech, ſo obnoxious to Diderot, with which 
he introduces himſelf to the audience; tram a new 
light on all he ſays and does; and is a ſtrong proof of 
the excellence of Menander in drawing characters. 
However this may be, it is certain that Gnatho is one 
of the moſt agreeable Paraſites in any play, antient or 
modern, except the incomparable F alſtaff. 
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Come to the Market, where the ſev' ral tradeſmen, 
Butchers, cooks, grocers, poult'rers, fiſhmongers, 1 
(Who once did profit, and ſtill profit by me) ; 
All run with joy to me, falute, invite, | 
And bid me welcome. He, poor half-ſtarv'd lech, =, 
Soon as he ſaw me thus careſt, and found = 
I got my bread ſo eaſily, deſired 
He might have leave to learn that art of me. 

I bade him follow me, if poſſible: 
And, as the Schools of the Philoſophers 

Have ta'en from the Philoſophers their names, 

So, in like manner, let all Paraſites F 
Be call'd from me Gnathonicks ! 

Par. Mark, what eaſe, 
And being kept at other's coſt sf: F 
Gnat. But hold, I muſt convey this girl to Thais» 
And bid her forth to ſup.— Ha, Parmeno! = 
Our rival's ſlave, ſtanding at Thais? door ! 
How melancholy he appears! All's ſaſe: = 
Theſe poor rogues find but a cold welcome here, 6 
I'll play upon this Knave. [ofede. 
Par. Theſe fellows think = 
| This preſent will make Thais all their own. [af#de. 
Eenat. To Parmeno, his lov'd and honour'd friend, 
Gnatho ſends greeting. [ironically.—“ What 
Par. My Le | en - [are you upon? 
| | | Gnat. 


” A 


hat are e you upon ?— My La] 8 Agitur — 
Statur. A mere play upon words, which is alſo in the 
P'ſeudolus of Plautus. There is much the ſame kind of 
conceit with the preſent in the Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Falſta f. My honeſt lads, I will tell you what I am 
Piſtol. Two Yards and more. " 
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Enat. 1 ſee it —Ts there nothing here 
Diſpleaſing to you ? 
Nau. 
Gnat. I do believe it. | 
But prithee, is there nothing elſe ? 
Par. Wherefore ? 
Gnat. Becauſe you're melancholy. 
Par. Not at all. . {dye think 
Gnat. Well, do not be ſo pray, now, what 
Of this young Band msid EE 
Par. Troth, ſhe's not amiſs. _ 
Enat. I plague the raſcal.  Fhalf-afode. 
Par. How the knave's deceiv'd! [balfaſide. 
 Gnat. Will not this gift be wry * 
To Thais, think you? 
Par. Lou'd inſinuate 
That we're ſhut out. —There is, ao; a change 
In all things. 
Gnat. For theſe ſix months, Parmeno, 
For ſix whole months at leaſt, I'll make you eaſy; 
You ſhan't run up and down, and watch till day- 
Come, don't 1 make you happy ? light; 
Far. Very happy. 
Gnat. *Tis my way with my friends 
Par. You're very good. 
Gnat. But I detain Jou: you perhaps were going 
Somewhere elſe. 
Par. No where. 
Gnat. May I beg you then 
To uſe your int'reſt here, and introduce me 


To Thais? 
Far. Hence! away! theſe doors 
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Fly open now, becauſe you carry her. 

 Gnat. Wou'd you have any one call'd forth? | 
1 . 
Par. Well, well! 85 
Paſs but two days; and you, ſo welcome now, 
That the doors open with your little finger, 
Shall kick againſt them then, I warrant you, 
Till your heels ach again. 


1 

- 1 | 1 
Re-Enter GNAT HO. h | 7 
3 

pt 


 Gnat. Ha! Parmeno 

Are you here ſtill? What! are you left a Spy, 

Leſt any Go-between ſhould run by ſtealth _ 

'To Thais from the Captain ? LExit. 
Par. Very ſmart! 5 Bi 

No wonder ſuch a wit delights the captain ! 

But hold ! I fee my maſter's younger fon 

Coming this way, I wonder much he ſhould 

Defert Pirzus, * where he's now on guard. 

Tis not for nothing. All in haſte he comes, | 

And ſeems to look about. * 


— 


SCENE Bm 
Enter CH REA; PARMENO behind. 


Cher. Undone ! Undone ! . 
The Girl is loſt; I know not where ſhe is, 
Nor 

* Deſert Piræus.] Piræus, as well as Sunium, 
was a maritime town of Attica, with a port, where 
the Athenian youth were placed on guard, to watch 
againſt the incurſions of Pirates, or other enemies. 
-DonaTvUus, | | 
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Nor where Iam : Ah, whither ſhall I trace? 
Where ſeek? of whom enquire? or which way 


I'm all uncertain ; but have one hope till: [turn? 


Where'er ſhe is, ſhe cannot long he hid. 
O charming face! all others from my memory 


Hence I blot out. * Away with common beauties !' 


Par. So, here's the other! and he mutters too 
I know not what of love. O what a poor 
VUnfortunate old man their father is! 
As for this ſtripling, if he once begin, 
His brother's is but jeſt and children's play | 
To his mad fury. 
Cher. Twice ten thouſand curſes 
Seize the old wretch, who kept me back to- day; 3 
And me for ſtaying! with a fellow too | 
I did not care a farthing for But ſee !. 
Yonder ſtands Parmeno.—Good day! i 
Par. How now? 
Wherefore ſo ſad? and Pg this . Chezrea ? > 
Whence come „ 
Cher. I? I cannot tell, ifaith, 

Whence I am come, or whither I am going, 
I've ſo entirely loſt myſelf. 

Par. And why ? 

Cher. I am in Love. 
Par. Oh brave! | 
Cher. | Now, Parmeno, | | Now 


* Aavay with common beauties !] Tedet quotidiana- 
rum harum for mar um. It is impoſſible to tranſlate this 


. without loſing much of it's elegance, which 


conſiſts in the three words ending i in arum, which are 


admirably adapted to expreſs diſguſt, and mage us even 


feel that ſenſation, DAciER. 
| G 3 
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Now you may ſhew what kind of man you Re. 
* You know you've often told me; Chærea, 
Find ſomething out to ſet your heart upon. 
And mark how I will ſerve you! yes, you know 
Vou've often ſaid ſo, when I ſcrap'd together 
All the proviſions for you at my father's. 
Par. Away, you trifler! 
Cher. Nay, in faith, 11's true: 
Now make your promiſe good! and in a cauſe 
Worthy the utmoſt reachings of your ſoul: 
A girl my Parmeno, not like our miſſes; 
Whoſe mothers try to keep their ſhoulders down, 
And bind their boſoms, that their ſhapes may ſeem 
Genteel and flim. Is a girl rather plump? 
* They call her Nurſe, and ſtint her in her food: + 
Thus art, in ſpite of nature, makes them all 
Mere bulruſhes: and therefore they're belov'd. 
Par. And what's this girl or your's ? 
Cher. A miracle. | 
Par. Oh, to be ſure! 
Cher. True, natural red and white ; 
Her body firm, and full of * ſtuff! 
Par. Her age? | 
Cher. About ſixteen. 
Par. The very prime! 3  [intreaty, 
Cher. This girl, by force, by ſtealth, or by 
Procure me! how I care not, ſo J have her. 
Par. Well, whom does ſhe belong to? 
Cher. I don't know, 


Par. | 


* The call her Nurſe.) Pugilem eſſe aiunt. Literally, 
they call her Boxer. The learned, I hope, will pardon, 
and the Ladies * my n this paſſage. 
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Par. Whence comes ſhe ? 

Cher. I can't tell. 

Par. Where does ſhe live * 

Cher. I can't tell neither. 

Par. Where was it you ſaw her? 
Cher. Here in the ſtreet. 

Par. And how was it you loſt her? 


Cher. Why, it was that, which I fo fum'd about; 


As I came hither! nor was ever man 
So jilted by good fortune, as myſelf. 

Far. What miſchief now? 

Cbær. Confounded luck! 

Par. How ſo? 

Cher. How ſo! d'ye know one Archidemides, 
My father's kinſman, and about his age! ? 

Par. Full well. 

Cher. As I was in purſuit of her 
He met me. 

Par. Rather inconveniently. 

Cher. Oh moſt unhappily ! for other ills 
May be told, Parmeno !—I could ſwear too, 

For fix, nay ſeven months, I had not feen him, 
Till now when leaft J wiſh'd and moft would ſhun i it. 
Is not this monſtrous? Eh! | 

Par. Oh ! very monſtrous. 

Cbær. Soon as from far he ſaw me, inſtantly, 
Bent, trembling, drop-jaw*d, gaſping, out of breath, 
He hobbled up to me. —Holo ! ho! Chzrea!— 

I ſtopt.--D*ye know what I want with you? What! ? 
l have a cauſe to- morrow.- Well! what then? 
Fail not to tell your father, he remember | 


To 
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To go up with me, * as an advocate. — 

His prating took ſome time.—Aught elſe ? ſaid I. 
Nothing, ſaid he :—Away flew I, and ſaw 
'The girl that inſtant turn into this ſtreet. 


Par. Sure he muſt mean the virgin, juſt now 
To Thais for a preſent. _ [brought © 


Cher. Soon as I 
Came hither, ſhe was out of fight. 
Par. Had ſhe © 
Any attendants ? . 
_ Cher. Yes; a paraſite, 
With a maid-ſervant. 
Par. Tis the very ſame : 
Away! have done | + all's over. 
Cher. What d'ye mean ? ? 
Par. The Girl I mean. 
Cher. D'ye know then who "IE Fl 
'Tell me !—or have you ſeen her ? 
Par. Yes, I've ſeen her; 
I know her; and can tell you where ſhe is. 
Cher. How! my dear 3 d'ye know her > 
Par. Yes. | 
Cher. And where mne! is, d'ye know? 
Par. Les, — there ſhe is; [Pointing. 


Carried to Madam Thais for a preſent. 
Cher, 


As an advocate.] The word, Advocate, Adwocatus, 
did not bear the ſame ſenſe then as it does with us at 
preſent. The Advocates, Advocati, were friends that 
accompanied thoſe who had cauſes, either to do them 


honour, or to appear as witneſſes, or to render them 


ſome other ſervice. Dacits. 


+ All's over.) Jam conclamatum Mm A metaphor 


taken from the Funeral Ceremonies of the Ancients, 


3 
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Cher. What monarch could beſtou a gift ſo 


precious? 


Far. The mighty Captain þ birafo, Phædria's 


Cher. Alas, poor brother? _ [rival, 


Par. Ay, and if you knew 
The gift he ſends to be compar'd with this, 
You'd cry Alas, indeed ! 
Cher. * What is his gift &. 
Par. An Funuch. 
Cher. What that old and ugly llave, 
That he bought yeſterday | ? 
Par. The very ſame. 


Cher. Why, ſurely, he'll be wondled out  0'doors 


He and his gift together—I ne'er knew 
Till now that Thais was our | ets canal 
Par. She | 
Has not been long ſo. 
Cher. Ev'ry way unlucky ! 
Ne'er to have ſeen her neither —prithee, tell me⸗ 
+ Is ſhe ſo handſome, as ſhe's ſaid to be? - 


Par. Ves faith! 
Cher. 


* What is his Gift.] Obſerve with ka addreſs 
Terence proceeds to the main part of his . e 
the Eunuch being caſuatly mentioned ſuggeſts, as it 


were of courſe, the ſtratagem of impoſing Chærea upon 


the family of Thais for him. Do N Ar us. 

+ Is fbe ſo handſome, as ſhe's ſaid to be ?] Another 
inſtance of the art of Terence, in preſerving the pro- 
bability of Chærea's being received for the Eunuch. 


He was ſuch a ſtranger to the family, that he himſelf 


did not even know the perſon of Thais. It is added, 
further, that ſhe has not lived long in the neighbour- 


hood, and the young fellow has been chiefly at Pirzus, 


| DoxaTVs, 5 
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Cher. But nothing to compare to mine. 
Par. Oh, quite another thing. 

Cher. But Pzrmeno |! 

Contrive that J may have her. 

Par. Well, I will. 


Depend on my aſſiſtance: have you any 


Further commands? [as if going. 
Cher. Where are you going ? 
Par. Home; 


To bring, according to your brother s order, 
The ſlaves to Thais. 
Cher. Oh, that happy Eunuch! 

To be convey'd into that houſe | 8 | 

Par. Why ſo? [ing Girl 

_ Cher. Why ſo? why, he ſhall have that charm- 

His fellow-ſervant, ſee her, ſpeak with her, 

Be with her in the ſame houſe all day long, 

And ſometimes eat, and ſometime ſleep by her. 
Par. And what if You ſhould be ſo happy? 
Cber. How ? 

Tell me, dear Parmeno | 
Par. Aſſume his dreſs. 

Cber. His dreſs | what then? 
Par. I'Il carry you for him. 
Cher. I hear you. 

Par. I will fay that you are he. 
Cher. I underſtand you. 

Par. So ſhall you enjoy 

Thoſe bleſſings, which but now you envied him : 

Eat with her, be with her, touch, toy with her, 

And ſleep by her: fince none of Thais“ maids | 

Know you, or dream of what you are. Beſides 


Your 


Your Ggure, and your age are foch, that you 
May well paſs for an Funuch. | 
Cher. Oh, well ſaid! 
I ne'er heard better counſel. Come, let's in! 
Dreſs me, and carry me! Away, make haſte ! 
Par. What are you at? I did but jeſt, 
Cher. You trifle. | __ [whither 


Par. I'm ruin'd : Fool, what have I done ?—Nay 


D'ye puſh me thus? you'll throw me down. Nay 
Cher. Away. ſtay! 
Par. Nay prithee! 

Cbær. I'm reſolv'd. 
Par. Conſider; 
You carry this too far. 

Cbær. No, not at all. 

Give way! 

Par. * And Parmeno muſt pay for al. 

Ah, we do wrong! 

Cbeær. f Is it then wrong, for me 

Jo be convey'd into a houſe of harlots, 

And turn thoſe very arts on them, with which 

They hamper us, and turn our youth to ſcorn ? 


And Parmeno tae pay for all. Thee 7 in me cudetur 
aba. Literally, the bean will be threſbed on me. A 
Proverb taken from the countrymen's threſhing Beans ; 
or from the cooks dreſſing them, who when they had 


not moiſtened them enough, but left them hard and 


tough, were ſure to have them thrown at their heads, 
Do N Ar us. 
The commentators give us | ſeveral other interpretar 
tions of this proverb. 
: + it then wrong.] Here Terence 1 do- 
ſends the ſubject of the piece. DoxAr us. 
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Can it be wrong for me too, in my turn, 

To deceive them, by whom we're all deceiy'd ? 

No, rather let it be! *tis juſt to play 

This trick upon them: which, if greybeards know, 

They'll blame indeed, but all will think well-done. 
Par. Well, if you muſt, you muſt ; but do not 

After all's over, throw the blame on me. [then, 
Cher. No, no! THE 
Par. Bui do you order me? 
Cher. I do: 

Order, command, force. 
Par. Oh, I'll not diſpute 

Your pow'r. So, follow. me. 

Cher. Heav'n ſpeed the plough ! 


BET IH SCENE E 
Enter THRASO, and GNATHO. 
Thraſo. A ND Thais then returns me many 


Thra. Say, is ſhe delighted with it? 
Gnat. Not ſo much with the gift itſelf, as that 
By you *twas given: But therein ſhe triumphs. 
Enter PARMENO Hehind. 
Par. I'm come to look about me, and obſerve 
A proper opportunity to bring 
My preſents. But behold the Captain! 
Thra. Tis | 
Something, I know not how, peculiar to me, 


ſ 


Tha 


Gnat. Ten thouſand. [thanks? 


— 


1 
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T hat all I do's agreeable. 
Gnat. In truth | 
I have obſerv'd it. 
Thra. Fen the King always 
Held himſelf much obliged, whate er I did; 
Not ſo to others. 
Gnat, Men of wit, like you, 
The glory, got by others? care and toil, 
Often transfer unto themſelves. 
 Thra. Vou've hit it. 

Gnat. The king then held you 
bra. Certainly. EE, 
Enat. Moſt dear. 3 

Thra. Moſt near. He truſted his whole army to 
His counſels. | 0 

Gnat, Wonderful! 

 Thra. And then, whene'er 
Satiety of company, or hate 


Of buſineſs ſeiz?d him-—when he would repoſe— 


As if—you underſtand me. 


Gnat. PerfeQly. 
When he wou'd—in a manner—clear his ſtomach 


Of all uneaſineſs. 

Tra. The very thing. 

On ſuch occaſions he choſe none but me. 
Gnat. Hui! there's a king indeed! a king of taſte! 
Thra. One of a thouſand. 

Gnat. Of a million ſure! 7 

Alf he could live with you. [afrde. 
Thra. The courtiers all 

Began to envy me, and rail'd in ſecret : 


J car'd 
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I car'd not; whence their ſpleen increas'd the more. 

One in n who had the charge 

Of th' Indian elephants; who grew at laſt 

So very troubleſome, I prithee, Strato, 

& Are you ſo e, and fo fierce, (ſays ) 

% Becauſe you're governor of the wild beaſts ? 

Gnat. Oh, finely ſaid! and ſhrewdly! Excellent! 

Too hard upon him !—what ſaid He to't ? 

 Thra. Nothing. 

Gnat. And how the devil mould he? 


Par. Gracious heav? n! 


The ſtupid coxcomb I and that raſcal too! [de. 
Thra. Ay! but the ſtory of the Rhodian, Gnatho! | 


How ſmart I was upon him at a ſeaſt— 
Did I ne'er tell you? 
Enat. Never: but pray do! 
—Pve heard it o'er and o'er a thouſand times. aide. 


Thra. We were by chance together at a feaſt— 


This Rhodian, that I told you of, and J.— 
I, as it happen'd, hada wench : The ſpark 
Began to toy with her, and laugh at me. 
& Why how now, Impudence! (ſaid I) are You 


A bare yourſelf, and yet would hunt for game? 


Gnat, Ha! ha! ha! 
 Thra. What's the matter? 
Gnat, Ha! ha! ha! 
Witty! ſmart! excellent! incomparable! | 
Is it your own? I ſwear I thought 'twas old. 
Thra. Why did you ever hear it? 
Gnat. Very often; 
And reckon'd admirable. 


: T bra: 
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Tbra. Tis my own. ry | 
Enat. And yet 'twas pity to be ſo ſevere 
On a young fellow, and a gentleman. 
Far. Ah! devil take you! [a/rde, 
Gnat. What became of him ? 
 Thra. It did for him. The company were all 
Ready to die with laughing:—in a word 
They dreaded me. | 
Gnat. No wonder. 
Thra. Harkye, Gnatho! 
Thais, you know, ſuſpects I love this Girl. 
Shall I acquit myſelf? 
Eenat. On no account. 
Rather increaſe her jealouſy. | 
Thra. And why? know! 


Gnat. Why ?—do you aſk ? — as if you didn't 


Whene'er ſhe mentions Phædria, or whene'er 
She praiſes him, to vex you 
Thra. I perceive. 
Gnat. To hinder that you” ve only this reſource, 
When ſhe names Phædria, name you Pamphila. 
If ſhe ſhould ſay, come! let's have Phædria 
To dinner with us!—ay, and Pamphila 
To ſing to us !—if ſhe praiſe Phædria's perſon, 
Praiſe you the Girl's ! ſo give her tit for tat, 
And gall Her in her turn. 
Thra. Suppoſe ſhe lov'd me, 
'This might avail me, Gnatho ! 
_ Gnat. While ſhe loves 
The preſents which you give, expecting more, 
So long ſhe loves you; and ſo long you may 


Have 
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Have pow'r to vex her. She will always fear 
To make you angry, leſt ſome other reap 
The harveſt, which ſhe now enjoys alone. 
Thra. You're right: and yet I never thought of it. 
Gnat. Ridiculous! becauſe you did not turn 
Your thoughts that way; or with how much more 
Wou'd you have hit on this device yourſelf! [caſe 


*SCENE I. 
Enter THAIS and PYTHIAS. 


Thais. I thought I heard the Captain's voice: 


Good-day, my Thraſo!l _ [and ſee! 
Thra. Oh my Thais, welcome ! 

How does my ſweeting ?—are you fond of me 

For ſending you that muſick- girl? 
Par. Oh brave! 

He ſets out nobly! / 

Thais. For your worth I love you. 

Gnat. Come, let's to fupper | why do you delay? 


Par. Mark tother ! he's + a chip of the old 


block. E 


* Scene ſecond.) Several perſons of the play are 
concerned in this ſcene, and yet, by the art and ex- 
cellence of the Poet, there ariſes no confuſion of dia- 
logue; each ſpeech being admirably adapted to the 
character to which it is appropriated. Do N Ar us. 


+ A Chip of the old Black.) Ex hamine hunc natum 


dicas. There has been much diſpute about the mean- 
ing of theſe words. The old familiar expreſſion, which 
I have made uſe of, is, I think, agreeable to the obvi- 
ous and natural meaning of them. That Dryden un- 


derſtood 


Thats: 
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Thais. I'm ready when you pleaſe. 
Par. Tl up to her, 
And ſeem as if but now come forth . Thais 
Where are you gadding? 
Thais, Well met, Parmeno! 
I was juſt going— 
Par. Whither ? 
Thais, Don't you ſee 
'The Captain ? 
Par. Yes, I ſee him—to my ſorrow. 
The preſents from my maſter wait your pleaſure, 
. Thra. Why do we ſtop thus? wherefore go not 


hence ? [angrily 


Par. Beſeech you, Captain, let us, With your 
leave, 
Produce our preſents, * treat, and parkey with her! 


Tyra. Fine gifts, I warrant Jou. compar'd with 


mine 


Par. They'll anſwer for themſelves. — Holo, 


there l order 5 7 51: ls: r 
The ſlaves, I told you, to come forth. — Here, 


| | Enter © 
ties? td in this ſenſe i is evident from the following 


paſſage. 
In the New Comedy of the Gracians, the Poets 


ſought indeed to expreſs the n9os, as in their Tragedies 
the Tao; of mankind. But this contained only the gene- 
ral characters of men and manners; that is, one old 


man or father, one lover, one courtezan, ſo like ano- 


ther as if the firſt of them had begot the reſt of every 


ſort. Ex homine hunc natum dicas. 
Efſay of Dramatick Poe fße. 
* Treat, and 'parley with her.] Conwvenire & collogui. 
Military terms; uſed by Parmeno to ſneer at 3 
Do xv AT us. 
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Enter a Black Girl. 


Do You ſtand forward ! — This E ma' am, 


From Ethiopia. (comes quite 
Thra. * Worth about three Minx. : 


Gnat. Scarce. e  Jhither!- 


Par. Ho where are you, Dorus —oh, come 
Enter Chærea in the Eunuch's babit. 


An Funuch, Madam of a lib'ral air, 
And in his prime! 
Thais. Now as I live, he's bene | 


Har. What ſay you, Gnatho ? Is he deſpicable? 


Or, Captain, what ſay You een —Fraiſe, 
ſufficient! 

Try him in letters, exerciſes, muſick: 
In all the arts, a gentleman ſhould know, 
+ ll warrant him accompliſn'd. 

Thra. Troth, that Eunuch 
Is well enough. 

Far. And he who ſends theſe preſents, 

615 | Requires 


* Worth 5 HE three Mine.) A Mina was equal to 7 


3 J. 4s. 7d. Cooks. 


+ ITI warrant him accompliſtod. 15 From the follow- 


ing paſſage in Twelfth Night, concerning the diſguiſe 
Viola, one might be almoſt tempted to imagine 
that Shakeſpeare had the Eunuch of Terence in his eye. 
Conceal me what I am, and be my aid 
For ſuch diſguiſe as haply ſhall become 

The form o intent. Pl! ſerve this Duke ; ; 
Thou ſhalt 2 nt me as an Eunuch to him: 

It may be worth thy pains ; for I can fin 

And ſpeak to him in many ſorts of may" 
That will allow me very mo his ſervice 


2 
as 
Dy 
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Requires you not to live for him alone, 
And for his ſake to ſhut out all mankind : 
Nor does he tell his battles, ſhew his wounds, 
Or ſhackle your free will, as ſome folks do. 
| | [/ooking at Thraſo. 
But wha *twill not be enables. or when 


You've leiſure, in due ſeaſon, he” s content 
If then he is admitted. | 


Thra. This poor fellow 


Seems to belong to a poor wretched maſter. 

Senat. Beyond all doubt; for who that could 

obtain 

Another, would endure a ſlave like this ? 
Par. Peace, wretch, that art below the mean 

eſt ſlave! 

You, that could bring your mind ſo very _ 

As to cry Ay and No at yon fool's bidding, 

I'm ſure, might“ get your bread out o' the fire. 
Thra. Why don't we go? [impatiently. 
Thais. Let me but carry in 

Theſe firſt, and give ſome orders 1 in the houſe, 

And Pll attend you. 

[Exit with Chærea, and the Ethiopian. 
T bra. I'll depart from hence. | 
Gnatho, wait you for her ! 


Par. It ill beſeems 
The dignity of a renown'd commander, 
| T'eſcort 


* Get your bread out of the fire.) E flammd petere_ . 
cibum. A proverb to expreſs the loweſt degree of 
meanneſs and infamy : taken from a cuſtom among the 
Antients of throwing victuals into the fire, at the 
time of burning their dead; to eat which was looked 
on as an act of the greateſt in dignity, CooKE, 
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Teeſcort his miſtreſs in the ſtreet. 

T bra. Away, [maſter. [Exit Par, 
Slave! you're beneath my notice — like Your 

 Gnat. Ha! ha! ha! hal 

Thra. What moves your e 

Gnat. That | 
You ſaid juſt now : and then the Rhodian came 
Acroſs my mind.—But Thais comes. 

Thra. Go, run, 
And ſee that ev'ry thing's prepared at home 1 

.- Gnat. It ſhall be done. VV 

Thats. [entering with - Pythias] Take care 

now, Pythias, 


Great care, if Chremes come, to preſs him ſtay; "oo 


Or, if that's inconvenient, to return: 
If that's impoſſible, then bring him to me 
Pyth. I'll do ſo. 
Thais. Hold! what elſe had I to ay! 3 
Take care, be ſure, of yonder virgin! ſees 
You keep at home! | 
Thra. Let's got 
Thais, Girls, follow me 
| [Exit, attended b * Servants and Thraſo, 


8E N E III. 
HRE MES alone. 


In truth, the more and more 1 think, the more 
Fam convinc'd that Thais means me ill: 
So Plain I ſee her arts to draw me in. 
| Ev'n 
; Take care now, Pythias, ec]. An artful prepa- 


ration for the enſuing d 
— . 8 2 bet ween her and 


nM Ag ot a. Uu CE Re 4 


11 
1 


8 


\ 


Ev*n when ſhe firſt invited me, (and when 

Had any aſked, What buſineſs have you there? 
The queſtion would have ſtagger'd me) ſhe fram'd 
| Sev'ral excuſes to detain me there. 

Said ſhe had ® made a ſacrifice, and had 

Affairs of conſequence to ſettle with me. 

—Oho ! thought I immediately, I ſmell 

A trick upon me down ſhe fat, behav'd . 
Familiarly, and tried to beat about 

For converſation. Being at a loſs, Ip 

She aſk'd, how long my parents had 1515 dead? 
—T told her, long time ſince :—on which ſhe aſk'd, 
Whether I had a country-houſe at Sunium? 
And how far from the ſea ?—l half believe 
She likes my villa, and would wheedle me 

To give it her. Her final queſtions were, | 


If I ne'er loſt a little ſiſter thence? -- * > 


' — Who was miſs'd with her wit Hs 101 when 
If any one could know her? — why ſhould Thais 
Demand all this, unleſs, —a ſaucy baggage 

She means to play the counterfeit, and feign 
Herſelf that ſiſter ?—but if She's alive, 
She is about ſixteen, not more: and Thais | 

Þ elder than myſelf. She ſent beſide 

To beg I'd come again,—Or,; let her ſay 

What ſhe would have ; or, not be troubleſome! 
I'll not return a third ine. —Ho! who! 8 there ? 2 


Here am I! Chremes 

Made @ ſacriſiee.] The . ** to offer 4 
ſacrifice, before they entered on * affair of impor- 
tance. Cooks, 


Moy „ + ORE 
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| Enter PYTHIAS. 
Hytb. Oh ſweet, charming, Sir! 
Chre. A coaxing huſly ! 
Pyth. Thais begs and prays 

You'd come again to-morrow, 

 Chre. I am going 

Into the country. 
Pyth. Nay, now, prithee come! 
Cbre. I can't, I tell you. 

 Pyth. Walk in then, and ſtay. 

Till ſhe returns herſelf, 
Chre. Not I. ne 
Pyth. And why, + 

Dear Chremes ? 

bre. Go, and hang yourſelf | 0 
Fytb. Well, Sir, | 1 

Since you're ſo poſitive, ſhall I intreat en | 


Jo go to her? 
Chre. I will. 


Conduct this 5 to Captain Thraſo's. 


| another * with Dorias. 


3 SCENE. 8 0 
ANTI HO alone. 
But yeſterday a knot of us young fellows | Ny 


Aſſembled at Piræus, and agreed 


To club together for a feaſt to-day. C 1 2k 
- 3 8 —— Chærea 


! _ Pyth. Here Doras! 11 la add fernant enter, 


. [Pythias re- enters. Chremes goes ou. 


Chærea had charge of all; the rings were given 


And time, and place appointed. The time's paſt; 
No entertainment's at the place : and Chxre a 12 


Is no where to be found.—I can't tell what 

To think on't. Vet the reſt of my companions 
Have all commiſſion'd me to ſeek him out. 

I'll ſee if he's at home; but who comes here 
From Thais ?—Is it He, or no ?— Tis He. -/ 
What manner of man's here ?--what hahit's that? 


— What miſchief has the rogue been at? Pm all a 


Aſtoniſhment, and cannot gueſs. —But I'll 


Withdraw awhile, and try to find it out. [retiret. 


ISBN. vr 
5 ; Enter CH REA, in the Eunuth*s habit. 


Cher. [Joking about] Is any body here? No, 


F 
Does any follow me? No, nobody. 
May I then let my extacy break forth? 
+ O Jupiter ! *tis now the very time, 
When I could ſuffer to be put to death, 
Left not another tranſport like to this 
Remain in life to come. But is there not 


Some 


'* Rings were given. It was uſual to depoſit their 


rings, as pledges of obſerving their appointment. 
I Ob, Jupiter 1 tis nou the: very time. J. Prob 
Jupiter! Nunc eſt profedto, cum, interfici perpets me 


poſſum, Ne hoc gaudium contaminet vita ægritudine 


aliquz. The paffage from Othello, cited in a note on 
5 the Andrian, contains exactly the ſame 
ſt in the ſame words with this ok 


the laſt act o 
ſentiment, and almo 
Terence. 3 
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Some curious impertinent to come 

Acroſs me now, and murder me with queſtions? | | 

To aſk, why I'm ſo flutter'd? why ſo joyful ? 

Whither I'm going? whence I came? and where 

I got this habit? what I'm looking after? 

Whether I'm in my ſenſes? or ſtark mad? 

Anti. \l go myſelf, and do that kindneſs to him. 
Chærea, [advencing] what's all this flutter ? what's 

this dreſs ? 

What is't tranſports you ? what dye want? art . 2 

Why do you ſtare at me? and why not ſpeak ? 
Cher. O happy, happy day! Save you, dear 

| friend! ; 

There's not a man on earth I'd rather ſee 
This moment than yourſelf, | 


Anti. Carne, tell me all! 
Cher. Tell you! I will beſeech you. give me 


D'ye know my brother's miſtreſs here? hearing. 
Anti. Yes: Thais, \ 
Or I'm decerv'd. 
Cher. The ſame. 
- Anti. 1 do remember. 1 
Cher. To- day a girl was ſent a Au * her. 
Why need I ſpeak or praiſe her beauty now _ 
To you, that know me, and my taſte fo well? 3 
She ſet me all on fire. _ 
Anti. Is the ſo handſome >? we 
' Char. Moſt exquiſite: . had you: bor o once 
„ ͤ & * "ooo 
You l pronounce her, 10 am banden | 
- The firſt of woman-kind. Bat to be brief, 
I fell in love with her—By great good luck 


\ 
N 


There 


- In LONVeR ww}: 


"There was at home an Funuch, which my brother 3 
Had bought for Thais, but not yet ſent thither. ; 
Il had a gentle hint from Parmeno, 
Which I ſeiz'd greedily. | | - 
Anti. And what was that? - 
| Cher. Peace, and I'll tell you. —Tr 0 change 
dreſſes with him, 
And order Parmeno to carry me 
Inſtead of him. 
Anti, How ? for an Eunuch, You of 
Cher. Fen fo. | 
Anti. What good could you derive from that? | 
Cher. What good [—why, ſee, and hear, and | 
be with her | 1 


I languiſh'd for, my Antipho !—was that 
An idle reaſon, or a'trivial good? 
— To Thais I'm deliver'd ; ſhe receives meme, Ii 
And carries me with joy into her houſe ; 5 mi 
Commits the charming girl— 2 1 
Anti. To whom? — to You? | = 
Cher. To Me. t 1 8 mi 
Anti. In ſpecial hands, I muſt confeſs. & 21 
Cher. —Injoins me, to permit no man come || 
near her; i 
Nor to depart, myſelf, one lan from her; 
But in an inner chamber to remain 


* 
- 
- Alone 


* But in an inner chamber, Ge. 1 Greece FA 
women always occupied the interior apartments, where 
nobody was permitted to come to them, but relations, 

and 0 flaves that waited upon them. Dacixx. 


7 


- 
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Alone with her alone. I nod, and look 
Baſhfully on the ground. 

Anti. Poor ſimple ſoul ! . 

Cher. I am bid forth, ſays ſhe ; and carries off 
All her maid-ſervants with her, ſave ſome few 
Raw novices, who ſtraight prepar'd the bath. 
I bade them haſte; and while it was preparing, 
In a retiring-room the Virgin fat ? 
Viewing a picture, where the tale was drawn 
Of Jove's deſcending in a golden ſhow'r 
To Danae's boſom.—T beheld it too, 
And becauſe He of old the like game play'd, 
I felt my mind exult the more within me, 
That Jove ſhould change himſelf into man, 
And ſteal in ſecret thro' a ſtranger-roof, 
With a mere woman to intrigue.— Great Jove, 
+ W ho fhakes the higheſt heav'ns with his thunder! 
And I, poor mortal man, not do the fame !— 
I did it, and with all my heart I did it. 
While thoughts, like theſe, poſſeſt my ſoul, 
| they call'd RE Ee 5 
The girl to bathe. She goes, bathes, then returns: 


, 


"” 
* 


* Viewing a picture, where the Tale, c.] Avery 
proper piece of furniture for the houſe'of a courtezan, 


giving an example of looſe and mercenary love; cal- 


culated to excite wanton thoughts, and at the ſame 


time hinting to the fe lover that he muſt make his 


way to the boſom of his miſtreſs, like Jupiter to Danae, 
in a ſhower of gold. Oh the avarice of harlots! 
9 ESe 5 | _*_Donarvus.- 


1 Who ſhakes the higheft heavens auith his thunder.) 


Oui templa cali ſumma ſonitu concutit. A parody on a 


paſſage in Ennius. Dox ar us. 


Which 
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Which done the ſervants put her into bed. 

I ſtand to wait their orders. Up comes one, 
Here, harkye, Dorus! take this fan, and mark 
Lou cool her gently thus, while we go bathe. 
When we have bath'd, You, if you pleaſe, bathe 


181 


I, with a ſober air, receive the fan. | too. 
Anti. Then would Þ fain have ſeen your ſimple 
I ſhould have been delighted to behold [face 


How like an aſs you look'd and held the fan. 
cCber. Scarce had ſhe ſpoke, when all ruſh'd 
| out o*doors; - 5 5 
Away they go to bathe; grow full of noiſe, 
As ſervants uſe, when maſters are abroad. 
| Meanwhile ſleep ſeiz'd the virgin: I, by ſtealth, 
Peep'd thro? the fan-ſticks thus; then looking round, 
And ſeeing alt was ſafe, made faſt the door. 
Anti. What then? ö 
Cher. What then, fool! . 
Anti. 1 confeſs. f js 
| Cher. D'ye think, 
Bleſt with * an opportunity like this 
So ſhort, ſo wiſh'd for, yet ſo unexpeQted, 
An opportunity like this, ſo ſhort.) Short indeed, con- 
fidering the number of incidents, which, according to 
Charea's relation, are crowded into it. All the time, 
allowed for this adventure, is the ſhort ſpace betwgen 
the departure of Thais with Thraſo and the entrance 


of Chærea; ſo that all this variety of buſineſs of ſleep- 
ing, bathing, raviſhing, &c. is diſpatched during the 


two ſoliloquies of Antipho and Chremes, and the hort | 


| ſcene between Chremes and Pythias. The truth is, 

that a very ſtrict and religious adherence to the Unities, 
often drives the Poet into as great abſurdities as the 

profeſt violation of them, e | 2 
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- Fd let it flip? No. Then I'd been, ts 
The thing I, counterfeited. 
Anti. Very true. 
But what's become of our club-fupper? 
Cher. Ready. [houſe ? 
Anti. An honeſt fellow! where? at your own 
Cher. At Freeman Diſcus's. 
Anti. A great way off. 
_ Cher, Then we muſt make 1 more haſte. 


Anti. But change your dreſs. 
Cher. Where can 1 change it ? 7" diſtreſt, 


From home 
I muſt play truant, leſt I meet my brocher. 
My father too, perhaps, is come to town. 
Anti. Come then to my houſe! that's the 
Where you may ſhift. [neareſt place 
Cher. With all my heart: let's gol _ | 
And at the fame time, I'll conſult with you: 


How to enjoy this dear girl. 
Anti. + Be it io, A's 


* My Father tos perhaps is come to Town, ] Prepara- 
tion for the arrival of the father. Do xv ATT us. 

+ Inſtead of this ſcene, Fontaine in his Eunuch, has 
ſubſtituted one between Chærea and Pamphila, whom 
he brings on the ſtage, as Baron does Glycerium in the 
Andrian. Chærea profeſſes honourable love, leaves 
her in the houſe of Thais, and applies to his father, 
by whoſe conſent he at laſt obtains her in marriage. 
Fontaine was moſt probably right in his conjecture, 
that the Plot of the Ruuck, exactly as it lies in Te- 
rence, was not conformable to the ſeverity of the 
French, or, perhaps the Engliſh ſtage. It would cer - 


tainly therefore have been n in order 2 it 
for 


„ Thais. For, as ſoon as Chremes came, 
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Ar . E;Þ; 
Eiter DORIAS, with a Caſket. vil 


DORIAS. 


| RN TOW, as I hope for mercy, I'm afraid, 


From what I've ſeen, leſt yonder ſwaggerer 
Make ſome diſturbance, or do violence | 


The 


for repreſentation before a modern audience, to change 
ſome circumſtances, and the introduction of Pamphila 
might perhaps have been hazarded not without ſucceſs: 


But by departing (o-effentially, as Fontaine has done, 


from Menander and Terence, the very foundations of 


the fable are undermined, and it loſes moſt part of that 
vivacity and intereſt ſo remarkable in the Play before 


us. JV 5 
* Enter Dorias.] Tis true, the Antients have kept 
the continuity of ſcenes ſomewhat better than the Mo- 


derns. Two do not perpetually come in together, talk, 


and go out together; and other two ſucceed them, 


and do the fame throughout the act, which the Engliſh 


call by the name of ſingle ſcenes ; but the reaſon is, be- 


cauſe my have ſeldom above two or three ſcenes, 
properly ſo called, in every act; for it is to be ac- 


counted a new ſcene,” not only every time the ſtage is 


1 tk but every perſon who enters, though to others, 


es it ſo; becauſe he introduces a new. buſineſs. 
Now the plots. of their plays being narrow, and the 
perſons few, one of their acts was written in a leſs 


ma 


15 compaſs than one of our well-wrought ſcenes; and 


yet they are often deficient even in this. To go no 
farther than Terence, vou find, in the Eunuch, Anti- 
: Hs pho 
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(The youth that's brother to the virgin) ſhe 
Beſeech'd of Thraſo, he might be admitted. 
This piqu'd him; yet he durſt not well refuſe. 
She, fearing Chremes ſhould not be detain'd, 
'Till ſhe had time and opportunity 

To tell him all ſhe wiſh'd about his ſiſter, 
Urg'd Thraſo more and more to aſk him in. 
The Captain coldly aſks him; down he ſat; 
And Thais enter'd into chat with him. 
The Captain, fancying a rival brought 
Before his face, reſolv'd to vex Her ioo: 

Here, boy, ſaid he, let Pamphila be call'd 
To entertain us !—Pamphila ! cries Thais; 


pho entering ſingle in the midft of the third AQ, after 
Chremes and Pythias were gone off: In the fame play 
you have likewiſe Dorias beginning the fourth act a- 
lone ; and after ſhe has made a relation of what was 
done at the Soldier's entertainment, (which, by the way 
was very inartificial, becauſe ſhe was preſumed: to 
Speak directly to the audience; and to acquaint them 
with what was neceſſary to be known, but yet ſhould 
Have been ſo contrived by the Poet, as to have been 
told by perſons of the Drama to one another, and fo 
by them to have come to the knowledge of the people) 
the quits the ſtage, and Phædria enters next, alone 
likewiſe: He alſo-gives you an account of himſelf, 
and of his returning from the country in monologue, 
ito which unnatural way of narration Terence is ſub- 
ject in all his plays. In his * or Brothers, Sy- 
rus and Demea enter, after the ſcene is broken by the 
departure of Softrata, Geta, and Canthara ; and in- 
deed” you can ſcarce look into any of his comedies, 
where you will not preſently diſcoyer the fame in- 
terruption. e „ 
2 4/42 ©» - DRYDEN's Eſſay of Dramatich Poefie. 
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She at a banquet !—No, it muſt not be.— 
T hrafo inſiſting on't, a broil enſued: —_ 
On which my Miſtreſs ſlyly * ſlipping off, 
Her jewels, gave them me to bear away; 


Which is, I know, a certain ſign, ſhe will, 


As ſoon as poſſible, ſneak off herſelf. „ | 


. E 1. 
Enter PHEDRIA.+ 


Pbad Going into the country, I began | 
(As happens when the mind is ill at eaſe) 
To ponder with myſelf upon the road, | 
Toſſing from thought to thought, and viewing all 
In the worſt light. While thus I ruminate, 
1 paſs'd unconſciouſly my country-houſe, 
And had got far beyond ere perceiv'd it. 
I turn'd about, but with a heavy heart; 
And ſoon as to the very ſpot I came 
| Where the roads part, I ſtopt. Then paus'd awhile: 


Alas! thought I, and muſt I here remain then? 


Two days? alone? without her?— Well! what ? 


That's nothing What, is't nothing ?—If I've not 
The privilege to touch her, ſhall I not 
Behold her neither ?—If one may not be, 
Pp NY 
Ms dip pi, ng of ber fewvels.] Becauſe courtezans were not 
allowed to wear gold or jewels in the ſtreet. DacikR. 
. Enter Phædria.] Here the Poet artfully finds a 
reaſon to China & Phædria back again; as he at firſt with 
equal art ſent him out of the way, to give probability 


to thoſe incidents, opting: to happen in his abſence. 
Dox Aar us. 
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At leaſt the other ſhall. —And certainly 

7 Love, in it's laſt degree, is ſomething ſtill. 

Ehen I, on purpoſe, paſt the houſe. —But ſee! 
Pythias breaks forth affrighted. What means this? 


rer m. 
Enter PY THIAS and DORIAS ; PHADRIA 
| at a Diſtance. 


Foyytb. Where ſhall J find, unhappy that Tam, 
Where ſeek this raſcal-ſlave.?—this ſlave, that durſt 
To do a deed like this? Undone] undone! 
Phed. What this may be, I dread. 
 Pytb. And then the villain, | 
After he had abus'd the virgin, tore hair. 
T he poor girl's cloaths, and dragg'd her. by the 
- Phed. How's this? 
_ Pyth. Who, were he now within my reach, 
How could I fly upon the vagabond, 
And tear the villain's eyes out with my nails! 
Phed. What's tumult's this, ariſen in my abſence? 
I'll go and aſk her. going up. ]— What” s the mat- 
ter Pythias? 
Why thus diſturb'd ? and whom is it you ſeek ? 
Pyth. Whom do I ſeek? Away, Sir Phedria ? 


You and your gifts together ! 


Phed. What's the, matter? 
Pyth. The matter, Sir! The Eunuch, that you 


ſent us, * 
« 


Lowe, in it's la 3 &c.] Extremd lined a- 
8 band nibil 17 Suppoſed to be a metaphor ta- 
ken Som the lines drawn in the chariot-races. 5 
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Has made work here! the young Virgin, whom 
The Captain gave my miſtreſs, he has raviſh'd. 
 Phad. Raviſh'd? How fay you? 
_ Pyth. Ruin'd, and undone |! 
Pbæd. You're drunk. 5 
| Fyth. Would thoſe, who wiſh me ill, were fol 
Dori. Ah, Pythias! what ſtrange prodigy is this? 
Phed. You're mad: how could an Eunuch— 
Pyth. I don't kn, 
| Or who, or what he was What 3 has done, 
The thing itſelf declares.— The Virgin weeps, 
Nor, when you aſk what ails her, dare the tell. 
But he, good man, is no where to be found : 
And ] fear too, that when he ſtole away, 
He carried ſomething off. 
Phed. I can't conceive 
Whither the raſcal can have flown, unleſs 
He to our houſe, perhaps, ſlunk back again. 
Pyth. See now, I pray you, if he has. | 
Phed. I will. [Exit. - [heard. 
Dori. Good lack! ſo ſtrange a thing I never 
Pyth. I've heard that they lov'd women mighty 
But could do nothing; yet I never thought on't ; 
For if I had, Pd have confin'd him cloſe 
In ſome bye panes nor truſted the girl to him, 


8 e E N E A 
Recenter PHADRIA, with Dokus be 


Eunuch, in Chærea- s TR. | 


Phbæd. Out, seal, out! What are you reſly, 
Out, thou vile bargain! | [firrah ? 


Dor. 


ws HE EUNDCT 
Dor. Dear ſir! ſlerying. 2 DN 
Phed. See the wretch! [meaning 
What a wry mouth he makes 8 what's the 
Of your returning? and your change of dreſs ? 
What anſwer, firrah ?—If I had delay d 
A minute longer, Pythias, I had. miſs'd him, 
He was equipp'd ſo bravely for his flight. 
Pyth. What, have you got the rogue? 
Phed. J warrant you. 
Pyth. Well done !. well done! 
Dor. Ay, marry, very well. 
Pyth. Where is he? 
Phed. Don't you ſee him: : 
Pyth. See him? whom; | 
Phed. This fellow, to be ſure. 
Pytb. This man! who is he? 
Pbæd. He that was carried to your houſe to-day, 
Pyth. None of our people ever laid their eyes 
Upon this fellow, Phædria! ö 
Pbæd. Never ſaw him? brought 
' Pyth. Why, did you think this fellow had been 
To us? | 
Phed. Yes, ſurely ; for I * no other. 
'  Pyth. O dear! this fellow's not to be compar'd, 
To t'other.— He was elegant, and handſome. 
Fbæd. Ay, ſo he might appear awhile ago, 
Becauſe he had gay'cloaths on : now he ſeems 
Ugly, becauſe he's ſtript. 
Hytb. Nay, prithee, peace! 
As if the diff rence was ſo very {mall 1— 
The youth conducted to our houſe to-day, 


- *T'would do you good to caſt 0 eyes * Phædria; 
| This 
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This is a drouſy, wither'd, * weazel-fac'd, 
Old fellow. IS butt} no clot; 1 ot] 
Pbæd. How ?—you drive me to that paſs, nj 
That I ſcarce know what J have done myſelf. | | 
— Did not I buy you, raſcal ? to Dorus. 
Dr... 6. hs 1 
PFytb. Order him, | 
To anſwer me. > 1 
* *Phed. Well, queſtion him. 
Poytb. to Dorus] Were Von 
Brought here to-day ? [/bakes his bead.] See there: 
Not he...... 8 5 
Another, a young lad, about ſixteen, 
Whom Parmeno brought with him. 
Phed. to Dorus.)] Speak to mel. Ffdumb? 
Firſt tell me, whence had you that coat? What. 
I'll make you ſpeak, you villain! | beating bim. | 
Dor. Cherea came— lerying. 1 
Pbæd. My brother? 
- iD Yes; ſir x 
 Phed. When? 
« 1 % Fs 


* Meaxel- fac d old fellow.) Menander's words, as 

preſerved by Donatus, are theſe, auJos 251 Tae 
Jeg ov, Which he charges Terence with having miſun- 
derſtood. Taan, he ſays is a Weazel, and TaaewTig 

a Lizard. But Terence is very likely to have made 

Pythias expreſs her diſlike of the Eunuch, by compar- 
ing aim to a Weazel, whoſe ſkin has. much of the 
tawney in it. As to the paſſage from Menander, there 

is nothing of. the colour of the animal expreſſed in it, 
'A Lizard being a thin animal, Menander probably in- 
tended a ſimilitude in the lankneſs. TaacwTns yeeor 
94 therefore be conſtrued a thin, half-ftary'd fellow. 

OOKE, 
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Der. To-day. | | 
Pbæd. How long ſince? 
Dor. Juſt now. 7 
Pbæd. With whom? 
Dor. With Parmeno. 
Phed. Did you, 
| Know him before? 
Dor. No, Sir; nor e'er heard of "A 


Phed. How did you know then that he was my 


Dor. Parmeno told me; and Chærea | brother ? 
Gave me theſe cloaths— 
Phed. Confuſion!  F[afide. 
Dor: Put on mine 
And then they both went out oo doors together. 


Pyth. Now, fir, do you believe that I am ſober ? 


Nou do you think, I've told no lie? And now 
Are you convinc'd the Girl has been abus'd ! [ſays? 

Pbæd. Away, fool ! d'ye believe what this wretch 

Pyth. What ſignifies belief ?—lt ſpeaks itſelf. 


Phed. apart to Dorus.] Come this way—hark 


ye !—further ſtill. —Enough. 
Tell me once more. —Did Chærea uy you ? ? 
ee 
Phed. And put your cloaths on ? 
Dor. Yes, fir! 
Pbæd. And was brought 
In your ftead hither? 

Dor. Yes. 

Pbæd. Great Jupiter! 

[pretending to be in a paſſi on with 3 

What a moſt wicked ſcoundrel's this? 


Fyth. 
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Pyth. Alas! 
Pon t you believe, then, we ye been n us'd ? 
Pbæd. No wonder if you credit what he ſay s? 
I don't know what to do. La ſde.] — Here, * 
| ſirrah ! 
Deny it all again. [apart to Dorus ]—Whatt can't 
I beat | 
The truth out of you, raſcal have you ſeen 
My brother Cherea ? [aloud and beating bim. 
Dor. No, fir! [crying. Eh 
Phed. So! I ſee 0 [apart.] Now 
He won't confeſs without a beating.— This way! 
He owns it; now denies it —Aſk my pardon! [apart, 
Dor. Beſeech you, fir, forgive me! 
Phezd. Get you gone, |[&icking bim. 
Dor. Oh me! oh dear! (Exit deut. 
Phed. aſide. I had no other way 
To come off handſomely. —We're all undone. 
—D'ye think to play your tricks on me you raſcal ? 
mr and Exit * Deu 


1 C E N : v. | 
— Manent PYTHIAS and DORIAS. 


Both. As ſure as I'm alive, this i is a trick 
Of Parmeno's. 1 
Dori. No doubt owt. 
Pyth, * Pl deviſe 
Some means to-day to fit him for't But now, 
What 


* i deviſe ſome means 1 &9c.] "The re enge 
of Pythias on Parmeno is very artfully made m Qive : 
of the cataſtrophe. Donar us. : 


_ 
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What would you have me do? 
Dori. About the Girl? 
Pyth. Ay; ſhall T tell? or keep the matter ſecret? 


'* Dori.” Troth, if you're viſe, you know not 


What you know, | 
Nor of the Eunuch, nor the raviſhment : 
$0 ſhall you clear yourſelf of all this trouble, 
And do a kindneſs to our miſtreſs too. 
Say nothing, but that Dorus is gone off. 
Htib. Lil do fo. 
Dori. Prithee is not Chremes rer 
Thais will ſoon be here. | 
Pyth. How ſo? | 
Dori. Becauſe 
When I came thence, a quarrel was s abroach 
Amongſt them. | 
Pyth. Carry in the jewels, Dorias! | 
Meanwhile I'll learn of Chremes what has hap- 
a age: PLN oe [Exit L Dorias. 


A 


0 c E N E VL 
Enter CHREMES cy. 


nn So! fy 1 Pm in n for't—and the wine 


Pve drank - + | 
Has made me reel again.— Yet while I bt, 5 
How ſober I ſuppos'd myfelf But! 
No ſooner roſe, than neither foot, nor head, 
Knew their own buſineſs! 
Prytb. Chremes 
Cbrem. Who's that? — Ha! 


Pythias! | 
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Pythias How much more handſome you ſeem 
Than you appear'd a little while ago! [now, 
_ Pyth. Pm ſure you ſeem a good deal merrier. 
Chrem. Vfaith it's an old ſaying, and a true one, 

* c« Ceres and Bacchus are warm friends of Venus.“ 

But, pray, has Thais been here long before me? 

Pyth. Has ſhe yet left the Captain's? 

Cbrem. Long time fince: 

An age ago. They've had a bloody W 
Fytb. Did not ſhe bid you follow her ? 
Chrem. Not fhe : 

Only ſhe made a ſign to me at riarting; 

Pyth. Well, wasn't that enough? 
Chrem. No, faith! I did not 

At all conceive her meaning, till the Captain 

Gave me the hint, and kick'd me out o' doors. 

— But here ſhe is! I wonder how's it was, 


1 overtook. her ! 
"WV E N E Vll. 
Enter THAIS. 8 


T haiv. I am apt to think, 
The Captain will ſoon follow me to take 
The Virgin from me: Well then, let hime comet , | 
But if he does but lay a finger on her, 
We'll tear his eyes out.— His impertinence, 
And big words, while mere words, I can endure ; 
But if he comes to action, woe be to him! 


Chrem. 'T _ I have been here ſome time. | 
a | Thais, | 


0 Gas and 3 are warm ' friends of Venus.] £ 
Sine Cerere & Libero friget Venus. A proverb, fignify- 
ing that love i is cold without good eating and drinking. 


» — . 
2 —— 
ap, — —pr, 6 
: 


=, > 38 3: = 


Thais. My Chremes ! . 
The very man I wanted Do you know 
That you have been th' occaſion of this quarrel ? 
And that this whole affair relates to you? 
Cbrem. To me! how fo? | 

Thais. Becauſe, while I endeavour, 
And ſtudy to reſtore your ſiſter to you, 
This and much more I've ſuffer d. 
Cbrem. Where's my Siſter ? 

Thais. Within, at my houſe. 

Chrem. Ha! E concern. 

Thais. Be not alarm'd: 
She has been well brought up, and in a manner 


. Worthy herſelf and you. 


Chrem. Indeed? 
Thais. Tis true: | | 


And now moſt freely I reſtore her to you, 


Demanding nothing of you in return. | 
Chrem. I feel your goodneſs, Thais, ad ſhall ever 
Remain much bounden to ou. 
Thais. Ay, but now | 
Take heed, my Chremes, left ere you receive 
The maid from me, you loſe her! for 'tis She, 
Whom now the Captain comes to take by ſtorm. 
—Pythias, go fetch the caſket with the proofs! 
Cbrem. D'ye fee him, Thais? [ looking out. 
- Pyth. Where's the caſket plac'd? 
Thais. Plac'd in the cabinet — D'ye loiter, 


WY” IR *% a a 


huſſey? | „IE.. Pyth. 
Cbrem. What force the Captain ns with him ; 
| againſt you ! : 
| Good heav 'n! 


Tbait. 


-— 
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Thais. Are you afraid, young gentleman ? 
Cbrem. Away?—who? I? afraid ?— There is 
Alive leſs ſo. | [no man 
Thais. You'd need be ſtout at n 


Cbrem. What kind of man * take me for? 
Thais. Conſider, 


He, whom you've now to cope with, is a ſtranger, 
Leſs powerful than you, lefs known, and 1 
Befriended here than you 
Chrem. I know all that: 2 
But why, like fools, admit, what we may hin 
Better prevent a wrong, than afterwards 
Revenge it, when receiv'd. Do you ſtep in, 
And bolt the door, while T ren to the Forum, 
And call ſome officers to our aſſiſtance. { going. 
Thais. Stay! [holding bim. 55 
Chrem. Twill be better. 
T hais, Hold? 
Cbrem. Nay, let me go! 
I'll ſoon be back. | 
Thais. We do not want them, 0 ae , 
Say, only, that this Maiden is your fiſter, - wel £4 
And that you loſt her when a HORS: _ now 
Know her * for your” 8. 


Enter PY THIAS. 


7 54 to Fytb.] Produce the Proof 
Pyth. Here they are. 
Thais. Take them, Chremes If the Captain 
Attempts to do you any violence, 
Lead him before a magiſtrate, D'ye mark me? 


 Cbren em. | 
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Cbrem. I do. | 
Tbais. Be ſure now * with a good courage! ' 


Cbrem. I will. 
Thais. Come, gather up your- cloak. Undone ! 


I've got a n who wants help himſelf. 
IExeunt. 


\ 


SCEN E vil. 


2 Enter THRASO, GNATHO, SANGA, Se. 


Tbraſo. Shall I put up with an affront ſo groſs, 
So monſtrous, Gnatho?—No, I'd rather die. 
Simalio, Donax, Syrus, follow me! 

Firſt, I will ſtorm their caſtle. | 

Gnat. Excellent! 

Thra. Next carry off the Virgin. 

Gnat. Admirable!l _ 

T bra. Then puniſh 'Thais herſelf, Wy 

Gnat. Incomparable ! \ 


Thra. Here, in the centre, Donax, \with your | 


club 5 

Do you, Simalio, charge on the left lags 
You, Syrus, on the right !—Bring up the reſt ! 
Where's the Centurion Sanga, and his band 

Of raſcal runaways ? | 

San. Here, ſir! 

Tbra. How now? | 

Think'ſt thou to combat with a diſhelout; fav 4 
Think thus thou bring'ſt it here? 
San. Ah, fir! I knew ? OP 

T he valour of the gen' ral, and his troops; 
And ſeeing this affair muſt end in blood, 


I brought 
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1 hd a clout, to wipe the wounds withall. 
Thra. Where are the reſt ? - 


Fan. Reſt ! Plague, whom 10 1 mean? 
There's nobody, but Sannio, left at home. N 
Thra. Lead you the van; 3 [4 perR And 

I'll bring up the rear: 
Thence give the word to all. 
nat. What wiſdom is! TI | 

| Now he has drawn up theſe i in amd and file, | 
His poſt behind ſecures him aà retreat. Nb 

Thra. Juſt ſo his line of battle Pyrrbus formw'd.. 


Chremes and Thais rn above at a window. 


— D'ye 8 my Thais, n he is a 7 
To bar and bolt the doors was good advice. 
Thais. Tut, mani! yon ov chat ae, ſs 
mighty brave, 
ls a mere coward. ' Do not be afraid! n 
Thra, What were beſt? [to Wdetbus 


Gnat. Troth, I wiſh you had a Hing 20 1 11:12 
Tphat you from far in ambuſh, might attack them! 
They'd ſoon fly then, I warrant you. 
Thra. But ſee! 1 
Thais appears. 


 Gnat. Let's n Ae TY 9 my RD. 

Thra. Halt!—Tis the part of a wiſe l * 
To try all methods, ere he come to arms. i] 
How do you know, but Thais any _ 7 1 
My orders without force? 1 
Enat. Oh, gracious heavens! i | 
Of 
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Of What advantage it to be wiſe ! 
I ne*er approach but I go wiſer from you. 
Tyra. Thais, firſt anſwer this! Did you, er ve, 
When I preſented you the Virgin, kromiſe, | 
To give yourſelf ſome <5. party ue alone * 
Thais. What then? . 
Thra. Is that a queſtion, when ow aan 5 
To bring a rival to wy face K— | * 
T hais. 'And what 42 137 50 * 
Buſineſs have you” with tink * | 
In — „„ 
Thats. It was my pleaſure. 92G” 
 Thra. Therefore, reſtore me | Pamphila; : unleſs 
Tou chuſe to ſee her carried eff by force: 
Chrem. She reſtore Pamphila to-you ? -Or hin 
Attempt to touch her, raſca / 
EGunat. Ah, beware! 97610 dk Fir 
Peace, peace, young embeaidnt . yt Ine 
Tyra. 1% Chromes. ] © Rs is*t yon mean? 
. hell I not touch my own? 927 4 fun 
Cbrem. Your own, DAM OED 
| Gnat. Take heed!' you know not «hom y you rail 
at thus. 
Cbrem. Won't you be gone e, hark Yes 
ir bo @ytknows 2000 7 
How matters ſtand with you i 0s attempe 
To raiſe a riot in this place 102deyy” - P17 © 
I'll anſwer for it that you ſhall 3 


This e, hats wag me, e _—_—_ hike 1 
Cn. 


2 1 


ige 
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Gnat. 1 pity you: to make ſo _ a man 
Your enemy ? 


Chrem. Hence! 'or Pl break your bend 
Enat. How's that, you er Are _”_ lor 
that ſport? | 
Thra. Who are You, fellow ? — what d' * 
mean? — and what 
Have you to do with Pamphila? : 
Cbrem. I'll tell you. 
Firſt, I declare that ſhe's a en woman! 2 


— 


 Thra. How? © . 

Cbrem. And a citizen of Athens. | TEN] 9 

/ Thra. Hui! | : 0 8 „ 
_  Chrem. My ſiſter.. | 


Tora. Impudence! 9h 0 | 
Chrem, So, Captain, now | Os. | 
| I give you warning, offer her no force! IR one 
— Thais, I'll now to Sophrona, the Nurſe, | | 
And bring her here with me to ſee the proofs. — 
Tbra. And you prohibit me to touch my own? Pr 
Chrem. Yes, I prohibit ns” 
Gnat. D'ye hear he owns | 
The robbery himſelf. Isn't that fuleient 5 
 Thra. And; Thais, you maintain the- ſame ? 
Thais, Aſk thoſe, 2 af 
Who cate to anſwer. [Shuts down the windows” - 


* * 
— 
4 


Monent TIR ASO, and GNATHO, &. | 


Tyra. What ſhall we do now? 1 „ 
Snat. Why—e' en 80 back again - This harlot | 
here 5 


Vor. I. W Wil 4 
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Will ſoon be with you to requeſt . 
© Thra. D'ye think ſo? 
Gnat.. Ay, moſt certainly. I know 
The ways of women. When you will, they won't. 
And when you won't, they're dying for you. 
bra. True. | 
Grnat. Shall I diſband the 8 
Thra. When you will. 
Gnat. * Sanga, as well becomes a brave mils, 
Take to your houſes and fire- ſides again. 
San. My mind was like a ſop i'th' pan, long: ſince. 
Gnat. Good fellow! 
San. To the right about there march! 
[Exit with Gnatho and Thealp at the bead 
of the troops. | 


* Sanga as well 8 89. 88 and 
Fletcher ſeem to have had their thoughts on this ſcene 
in their draught of the Mob-Regiment in Philaſter. The 
old Captain diſembodies his Militia much i in the ſame 
manner with Gnatho.—“ Fall off again, my ſweet 
« Youths; come, and every man 2 to his houſe 


7» 2% agan, and — his pewter up.“ 


ACT 


THE EUNUCH 1 
Ac v. SCENE * 


THAIS and HEINE: 
ft M1. l bs HAI S. 


\ TIL L, ſtil, you baer. will y you hue 
dn wWith me “ ©! heard 
3 T:know+-I een gone ' off=—P've 
I was not preſent.” — Be it what it may, 3 
Can't you inform me openly EAThe Virgin 
Her cloaths alb torny in ſullen filence weeps. 

The Eunuch's fled. What means all this? and what 
Has happen'd ? Wor' tiyou anſwer me? 


Hytb. Alas! 4 Trift S2t | 

What can Laufer you ?—He was, they . 

| No Eunuch. | Tete bun 1 
Thais. What then ? 0] 00! «OATS j Ot, IE I 
Tbl. Chefe! I ail auto. 


| What CHSNHE ? 3133: 31 VIOU Ad! — ft 1 A1 | 
Pyth. Phædria's yo e | 
Thais, How ! A Tt N —_ 4 
What's that, ag g N II O 4 
FPytb. I've iſcover'd it: I'm ſure on't. 
Thais: Why, what had he to do with us ?or whe 
Was he brought hither? 1900007 0 046 1, | 
0 Pyth. That I cannot tell; 
Unleſs, as I ſuppoſe, for "al of Pam phila. 
"Thais; "Mas! { aniyindone ; ; barg indeed, 
If that, which you have told me now, be true. | 
Is't that the Girl bemoans thus? 
Dib. lee io: d ain 12 ge FU. K 956Dd 
21540 i 12 7 ai Hide 228 95 Tha 
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Thais. How, Gareleſswretgh ! ay that the 
change I gave we 
At my departure? „„ 
_ Pyth, What could i 0 7 \ She | 
Was truſted, as you 1 0 him alone. [ſheep. 
Thais. Oh, jade, 3 bet the wolf. fo keep the 
Pm quite aſham'd to *ve been ſa;poorly: bubbled. 
Pyth.. Who comes here 2—Hilt peace, madam, 
| I beſeech,you |; - A. ingleiq ings. 
We' re ſafe We have the ry n. vov Iris? 
% F n ning Chærres alla difante. | 
Thais. Where. i 18 he.? Read bse Hound. of 
Pyth. Here on the left,; ye ſee him, ma amt: 


Thais. I ſee him. . 
Pyth. ;Let bio he Ei-d jnamediataly l. 
T hais. And what  loucult 0 


Can we do to him, fool? . nods 36d V s 
Pyth. Do to him, ſay you? f 
dee, what a ſaucy face the rogue has got! 
Ha'nt he ?—and then how ſettled marc! 77 


44 


oy 2 II. abe 
8 [ob NE II. mT d ip 
e 


| — 171 3 10 lier ef 415 
Cher, * "Af Antipho's, as if far, ſpite; OM were 
ok father and his mother both at beer 

2 1055 4 1 185 4 


«Tie 1 8 $ Ch * 2 75 5040 7 15 | 


va bs nalen very . | 
At Antip! $5; 1 15 guns, 


tt for not avin dreſs: and here. it is 
worth while to' obſerve the” art öf Terence, ſince the 


ſequel of the fable made it abſolutely neceſſary that 
Chætea ſhould appear again before Thais in the habit 
Which he wore while in thy houſe, Dacizs, 
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So that I could by no means enter, but 


They muſt have ſeen me. © MEARS, © as 1 ſtood * 


Before the door, came by an old acquaintance, ' 

At ſight of whom, I flew, with all my pens 
Into a narrow unfrequented alley ; 

And thence into another, and another, 

Frighten'd and flurried as 1 ſcampered bay -© 

| Leſt any one ſhould know me. But is that 
Thais? *Tis ſhe herſelf. I'm all aground. 
What ſhall I do ?—Pſhaw| what have 1 to care if 
What can ſhe do tome? 

Thais; Let's up to hi. 180 * 
Oh, Dorus Good fir; welcome |—And . ene, 
You ran away ds 0:90 75 

Cher. Ves, madam! . 

Thais. And you think 
It was a clever trick? 

Chær. No, _ 

Thais, Can you | 
Believe, that you a go a for 17 
Cyber. Forgive me this one fault! If 1 commit 
Another, kill me! 101 5 
| Thais, Do you dread ay cruelty ? ? 

Cher. No, ma'am! - | 

Thais, What then? 

Cher. I was afraid, 085 aw 1 5 | 
Aceuſe me to you. 9.5 et to \Pythin 
Thais." Upon what account Pts 4 4 
' Cher. A little matter. Ye ee 
Pyth. Rogue! a little matter? 8 
ls it fo little, think you, to abufſe 
1 Virgin, and 4 tiene : 175 07 wore © ee e 

1 3 1 Cher. 
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Cher. I thought. 
She was my fellow- ſervant. 

Pyth. Fellow-ſervant! 

I can ſcarce hold, from flying at bis hain. 
Monftrous ! he's come to make his ah of us. 

Thats. Away! you rave. 

Fyth. Why fo? if I had don't. 
I ſhould have ſtill been in the hens 8 debts 
Particularly, as he owns himſelf * K ict 
Your ſervant. 

Thais. Well—no more — this —Oh, Cherea, 
You've done a deed unworthy of yourſelf ;... . 
For granting, I perhaps, might well deſerve 
This injury, it was not honourable e 
In you to do it —As I live, LR nůãu not 
What counſel to perſue about this girl; 

You've ſo deſtroy'd my meaſures, that I-can't 
Reſtore her, without bluſhing, to ten friends, 5 
Nor fo deliver her, as 1 propos d, A 
To make them thank me for my kindneſs, beten | 

Cher. Henceforth, I hope, eternal peace ſhall be 
Betwixt us, Thais! Oft from things like theſe, 
And bad beginnings, warmeſt friendſhips riſe. 
What if ſome God hath e 27 . 

Thais. Indeed, 29111 161 if 
I'll ſo interpret it, and hte: it 1 5 

Ger. I prithee do !—and be aſſur'd 1 this 
T hat nought I did in ſcorn, but all in loyͤe. 

Thais. I do believe it; and, on that 8 
More readily forgive. you: for oh, e 
I am not form'd of an ungentle nature, -/ | 
on am I now to learn the pow'r of love.” „ 
WEE TE a. Cher. 


"4 
_ 
. 
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__ Cher. Now, Thais, by my life, I love Thee too. 
Pytb. Then, by my troth, you muſt 1 0 care 
of him. | 

Cher. 1 durſt not— — 

Pyth. I don't mind a word you ſay.” 

Thais. Have done! 

Cbær. But now, in this one circumſtance 
Let me beſeech you to aſſiſt me! 1 
Commit myſelf intirely to your care: 

Invoke you, as my patroneſs ; arne you. 
Perdition ſeize me, but Fll marry her! 
Thais. But if your father — 
Cber. What of Him? I know 
He'll ſoon conſent, provided it appears 
i That ſhe's a citizen. 
Tbais. If you will wait . 
A little while, her brother will be here: 
He's gone to fetch-the nurſe that brought her ups. 
And You ſhall witneſs the diſcovery. 

Cher. I will remain then. 

Thais. But, in.the mean time, | 
Had you not rather wait within, than here 
Before the door? 

Cher. Much rather. 

Pytb. What the Plague 
Are you about? 

Thais. What now ? 

Pyth. What now, indeed ? 

Will you tet Him within your doors again? 

Thais, Why not? | 

| Pyth. Remember that I prophecy, 


T 4. He't 
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He'll make ſome ſreſh diſturbance. 
Thais. Prithee, peace | 
Pyth. It ſeems, you have not had ſufficient proof 

Of his aſſurance, | 
Cher. I'll do no harm, Pythias ! 

Pytbh. I'll not believe it, Chærea, till] ſee it. 
Cher. But you ſhall Hoop! me, Pythias ! 
Pytbh. No, not J. 

For, by my troth, I would truſt nothing with you, 

Neither to keep, nor be . by _ Hence 

Away! 4 

Thais. Oh brave | the brother's here. | 

+; n out. 
Cher. Confuſion 1 Wals | 

Let's in, dear Thais ! I'd not hk him ſee me 


Here in this dreſs. 


Thais, Why ſo? Are you aſham'd?. | 
Cher. I am indeed. | | 
Fyth. Indeed! aſham -d oh tare 
Think of the girl! ! 1 
Thais. Go in! I'll follow you. | 
Pythias, do you ſtay here to bring in 8 I 
[Exeunt 'Thais and Chærea. 


SCENE III. 


PYTHIAS, CHREMES, SOPHRONA. 


Pyth. What can I think of ? what can I deviſe? 
Some trick now to be even with that rogue 
Who palmed this young ſpark on us. 

Chrem. leading the nurſe.) Nay but ſtir 

15 74 2 80 | ' Your 
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Your ſtumps a little faſter, nurſe!!l! 
| Sopb. come. 2380 4— rt Ver Block Wai n 
Chrem. Ay, marry ; but you don? 6 coy on 2 | jor 
_ Pyth, Well! _ you vncbe, tokens $0 ahe 
nurfe >; led 4; 11690 + 180 T1501 doit 7 
Cbrem. I "vid 184 ; * 5 
EFytb. And pray what ſays ſhe ? Did ſhe, know | 
Chrem. At firſt ſight. 
Eytb. Oh brave news l. Em glad to bear Mig 
For I've a kindneſs for the Girl. 95 Go i in; 
My miſtreſs is Re for: your coming. 
437 *[Exeunt Chrem. ad Soph. 
8 Ä 8 — good. maſter Parmeno, .. .. 
Marching this Way; How unconcern'd, beau, 
He ſtalks along la- But I've, devis d, I hope, 
The means to vex him ſorely. —Firſt I'll in, 
To know the truth of this diſcovery, 
And then return to r this raſcal. 1 


13 

8 0 E N E 82 
x Be Ts ME 12 7 e | e 
Dall 30 f U ei {613 4 11 41 A 1 : 


Enter PARMENO., 


0B I'm comé to ee what Chæres has been 

| doifig: 1157 13 8 

| Who, if he has but didhag'd matters well, 

Good heavꝰ ns, how much, bigs what ſincere 
HM 2935 722 {on a <> 

Shall Parmeno acquire!—F or not to mention, 

In an intrigüe ſo difficult as this, 

Of ſo much probable expence at leaſt 

Since with a griping harlot he'd have bargain'd, 

: Hs ve procur'd for him the girl he lov'd, 


* A Without 
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Without coſt, charge, or trouble; t'other point, 
That, that I hold my maſter- piece, there think 
Pe gain'd the prize, in ſhewing a young ſpark 
The diſpoſitions and the ways of harlots; IS 
Which 1 early learnt, he'll ever den. 
Enter Pythias behind. 
When they're abroad, forſooth, there's none ſo 
clean, | 45 31t Ft FA EI £1 | 
Nothing ſo trim, ſo elegant; a5 ey; * 
Nor, when they ſup with a gallant, hier 1300 
To ſee theſe very creatures? gluttony,* * ers vt 
Filth, poverty, and meanneſs, when at home; 8 
So eager after food, that they devour! 7 
From yeſterday's ſtale/broth the coarſe black bread: : 
All this' to knows ſafety” to Young nde eee 
—. 3101 nn 2: 7 N H C00 


„* 14 


8 0 '® N E ls ; 66a 0.4 


ö ry | 2 N : 7 
24 # 37 1 721 5 7 , 


PYTHIAS, PARMENO. 


Pyth. belt ] Faith, firrah, 5 Pl be hand- 
ſomely reveng c Tink 
For all you've done and aid. Vou Well not boaſt 
Your tricks on us without due pu niſhment. 
| [aloud,; coming. forward. 
Oh heav*ns! oh dreadful deed l oh hapleſs youth ! 
Oh wicked Parmeno, that brought him here! 
EEO TL ＋ Wi 
Pyth. It mov'd me ſo, I could not bear a0 
Jo ſee it: therefore I flew out o'doors. — 
What an example will they make of him! 
Far. Oh Jupiter! what tumult can this be? 


* 


Am 


— 
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Am! undone, or no ?—P ll e' en enquire. 
Pythias, [| going up.] What now ? what ist you 
rave about? 

Who's to be made this terrible 8 ? 

Pyth. Who? moſt audacions monſter ! while 
you meant 
To play your tricks on us, you have deſtroy'd | 
The youth, whom you brought hither for the 


Eunuch. 
Par. How ſo? and what has bappen- dn ?  Priches 
tell mee [ſent 


Fytb. Tell you? D'ye know the virgin, that was 
To- day to Thais, is a citizen? 
Her brother too a man of the firſt rank ? 
Par. I did not know it! 
Pyth, Ay, but ſo it ſeems. 
The poor young ſpark abus'd the girl; a thing 
No ſooner known, than he, the furious brother 
Par. Did what? | 
Pytb. Firſt bound him band and foot— 
Par. How! bound him Ito do it 
Pyth. And now, though Thais begg'd him not 


Par. How ! what 
Pyth. Moreover threatens, he will 0 him 


After the manner of adulterers? | 
A thing I ne' er ſaw done, and ne'er deſire. 
Par. How durſt he offer at an act fo monſtrous 4 
Pyth. And why ſo monſtrous? 
Par. Is it not moſt monſtrous? 
Who ever ſaw a young man ſeiz?'d and bound 
For rapes and lewdnels i ina houſe of harlots? 


Fytb. 


\ > 
nen 


Pyth. I don't know. 
Par. Aye; but you muſt all haves this. 
I tell you, and foretell you, that young ſpark 
Is my old maſter's fon. 

_ Pyth. Indeed! is he? 

Par. And let not 'Thais ſuffer any one 
To do him violence But why don't I 
Ruſh in myſelf ? FD 

Pyth. Ah! take care, Parmeno, 
What you're about ; left you do him no "Ty 
And hurt yourſelf : for they imagine you, 
W hatever has been done, the cauſe of all. 

Par. What ſhall I do then, Wretch what 

_ undertake ? 

—Oh ! yonder's my old maſter, juſt Warn- d 
To town. Shall I tell Him, or no?—Pfaith 
[ I'll tell him, tho? I am well convinc'd, it will 
Bring me into a ſcrape ; a heavy one: And yet 
It muſt be done to help poor Chærea. 
HPytb. Right. \ 
Tl in again; and you, in the mean ve. 


Tell the old gentleman the whole affair. [Exit. 


SCENE VI 


Enter LACHES. 


. I've this convenience from my * 
b'ring villa; 


Pm 
* Enter Laches.] Here the we introduces Laches, 
as he did Parmeno juſt before, in a Nate of perfect 
tranquillity; that the ſudden turn of their ſtate of 
mind might be more entertaining to the ſpectators. 
| Do xarus. 
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I'm never tir'd of country, or of town. 

For as diſguſt comes on, I change my place. 
But is not that our Parmeno? *'Tis he 

For certain. —W hom oye wait for, Parmeno, 

Before that door ? 

Par. Who's that? oh, fir! you're welcome : 
I'm glad to ſee you ſafe return'd to town. 
Laches. Whom do you wait for? 

Far. I'm undone: my tongue 
Cleaves to my mouth thro? fear. 

Lacbes. Ha! what's the matter? 

Why do you tremble ſo? Is all right ? Speak! 
Par. Firſt, ſir, I'd have you think, for ſo it i 
Whatever has befall'n, has not befall'n | 

Through any fault of mine. | 
 Laches. What is't ? 
Far. Thats tne. . 

Your pardon, fir, I ſhould have told that firſt. . 
—Phzdria, fir, bought a certain "nels; as 
A preſent to ſend her. 

Laches. Her |—Her ! whom ? 7 

Par. Thais. 

Laches. Bought ? I'm undone! at what price 5 
Par. Twenty Mine. 

Laches. I'm ruin'd. | 

Par. And then Chærea's fall'n i in bee 

With a young muſick-girl. E Ha, 

Laches. How ! what! in love! 

Knows He, already, what a harlot is? 

Has he ſtol'n into town? More plagues on plagues, 


a 
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Par. Nay, fir! don't look on me! it was not 
done 
By my advice. 
Laches. Leave prating of yourſelf. 
As for you, raſcal, if I live—But firſt 


Whatever has befallen, tell me, quick! 
Par. Chærea was carried thither for the Eunuch. 
Laches. He for the Eunuch ? 

Par. Yes: ſince when, within 

They've ſeiz'd and bound him for a raviſher. 

 Laches. Confuſion 
Par. See the impudence of harlots ! 

Lacbes. Is there aught elſe of evil or r misfortune, 

You have not told me yet? 
Par. You know the whole. | 
 Laches. Then why do 1 delay to ruſh in on 
them? [Exri. . 

Par. 'There is no doubt but I ſhall ſmart for this. | 
But ſince I was oblig'd to't, I rejoice \ 

That I ſhall make theſe ſtrumpets ſuffer too: 

For our old gentleman has long defir'd 

dome cauſe to puniſh them; and now he has it. 


3 E N E VII. 

Enter PYTHAS, PARMENO at v diflance. 

Pyth. Well! I was ne'er more Pleas'd in all 

my life, 

Than when I ſaw th' old man come bund ring in. 
I had the jeſt alone; for T alone 
Knew what he was afraid of. 5 
A „ 
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Par. Hey! what now? , RY 
5. I'm no come forth t encounter Parmeno. 
Where is he? : . | | 
Par. She ſeeks me. 
Pytb. Oh, there he is. 
Pl go up to him. . 
Par: Wen took what” s the matter? 
[Pythias kughe. 
What, . you? bat dye Ware at? Hey! 
what ſtill? 
Pytbh. Oh, I ſhall die: m horribly faigiws 
With laughing at you. [laughing en Pal 
Par. Why ſo? pray! | =, 
ll Why ſo? \ Hlaughings 
I ne'er ſaw, ne'er ſhall fee, a greater fool.. 
Ob, it's e to _ * what e ES 
TL 41 70 7 4 You've : 


® W bat ſport 255 "ve ad within.) There i isa great 
error, in *Tegar 

Eunuch, when Laches, the old Man, enters by miſtake 

into the houſe: of Thais, where betwirt his Exit and the 

Entrance of Pythias, who comes to give ample relation 

of the diforders he has raiſed within, Parmeno, who 

was left upon the ſtage, has not above five lines to 

. Ceſt bien employer un temps ft court. 

| Dx&rpen's Effay of Dramatick Peefie. 

| Beſides the abſurdity here taken notice of by Dryden, 

in regard to time, there is alſo another inconvenience, 

in the preſent inſtance, arifing from too ſtrict an adhe- 

rence to the Unity of Place. What a figure would this 

_ - narration-of Pythias have made, if thrown-into-aCtion ! 

I The'circumftances are in themſelves as truly comiek 

as thoſe of any ſcene in this excellent play ; and it 

would be well worth while to follow Laches 1 * _ | 

i . ; 0 * 


to the Unity of Time, in Terences 
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You've 8 within.—T ſwear, I always thought 
That you had been a ſhrewd, ſharp, cunning fellow. 
What! to believe directly what I told you! 
Or were you prick'd in conſcience for the fin 
The young man had committed thro* your means, 
That you muſt after tell his father of him? 
How d'ye ſuppoſe he felt, when old Grey-beard 
Surpriz'd. him in that habit? What, you find 


That you're undone. [Jaughing Ay 


Par. What's this, Impertinence? 
Was it a lie, you told me? D' ye ugh ſill? 
Ist ſuch a jeſt to make fools of us, hag ? 
Pyth. Delightful ! [laughing. 
Par. If you don't pay dearly for it _ 
Pyth.. Perhaps ſo. Laug bing. 1 Bs wo 
Par. I'll return it. d onion 57S 
- 'P5th. Oh, no doubt on't. laughing. 
But what you threaten, Parmeno, is diſtant : 
You'll be truſs'd up to-day ; who firſt draw in 
A raw young lad to fin, and then betray him. 
They! both conſpire to make inet an exarnple. ; 
. 
Par. I'm done 8 a 
Pyth. Take this, _ as a ke. 


3 Fe or 
houſe, to be — the ieee diſtreſs and con- 


fuſion which his preſence muſt occaſion.) - 
There is however, much more to be 1 


and even imitated, than cenſured in the conſtruction o 
this laſt act. All that paſſes between TER OD, | 
and nnn 18 truly. admirable, . 


T HEIL EUN UCH uy 
For the fine gift you ſent us; ſo, farewell! 
eee e eee [Exit Pythias. 
Par. I've been a fool indeed; and like a rat, 


Betray'd myſelf to- day by my own ſqueaking. 


j 


SCENE vm. 


Eater THRASO, GNATHO, [Parmeno behind. 
| Gnat. What now? in what hope, or with 
what deſign | 
„ Advance 


* Enter Thraſo and Gnatho.) With the entrance of 
Laches into the houſe of Thais, and in conſequence 
of it, his conſent to the marriage of Chærea with Pam- 

phila, the Fabie of the 1 is certainly concluded: 
and all that follows, like the laſt Scene of the Andrian, 
is but the lame completion of an Epiſode, limping after 
the main action. In the four firſt acts the adventures 
of Thraſo are ſo artfully interwoven with the other 


buſineſs of the play, that they are fairly blended and 


incorporated with the fable of the Eunuch: but here 
we perceive that though our Author has got rid of one 
of Menander's pieces, the other, the Colax, ſtill hangs 
heavy on his hands. Was an author to form his 
play on twenty different pieces, if he could melt them 
all down into one action, there would be no impro- 
priety: but if he borrows only from Two, when- 
ever the Epiſode ceaſes to act as one of the neceſſary 
ſprings of the main action, it becomes redundant, and 
the Unity of the Action (perhaps the only Unity, which 
ought never to be violated) is deſtroyed. Thraſo, ſays 
Donatus, is brought back again, in order to be ad- 
mitted to ſome ſhare in the good graces of Thais, that 
he may not be made unhappy at the end of the play: 
but ſurely it is an eſſential part of the poetical Juſtice 
of Comedy to expoſe coxcombs to ridicule, and to 
puniſh them, though without any ſhocking ſeverity, 
for their follies. | * e 
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Advance we hither ? what adventure, Thraſo ? 
.T bra. What do I mean ?—To Thais to ſurrender | 
On her own terms? | 
Gnat. Indeed? | 
Tra. Indeed : why not, 
As well as Hercules to Omphale? 
Gnat. A fit example.—Wou'd I might behold 
* Your head broke with her OS: * ] But 
her doors, 
Creak, and fly open. | 
Fbra. *Sdeath | what miſchief now? 7 
I ne%er ſo much as ſaw this face before. 


Why burſts he forth with ſuch alacrity 7 * be 


s c EN E Ix 


# Enter CHEREA at another Part of the * 


_ Cher. Lives there, my countrymen, = a happier | 
| man ; 
To- day than I Not e 7 on my bead 
The Gods have plainly emptied all their ſtore, 
On whom they' ve pour'd a flood of bliſs at once. 
Par. What's he ſo pleas'd at? £ 
Cher. ſeeing bim.] Oh my Parmeno 1 
* undentakery. perfecter 


. 7 our head Jenks with her ſlipper.] There was no 
doubt at Athens ſome Comedy of the Loves of Her- 
cules and Omphale ; in which the Heroe was repre- 
| ſented with a diſtaff by the fide of his miſtreſs, who 
broke his head with her flipper. To which Gnath@& | 
alludes in this place. DaciE R. 8 


Herſelf to us for patronage and care. 
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Of all my pleafures, know'ſt thou my good fortunes? + 
Know'ſt thou my Pamphila's a citizen? | 
Par. I've heard ſo. | 
Cher. Know'ſt thou, ſhe's betrodh's n my wiſe? 
Par. Oh brave, by heav'n! 
Enat. Hear you what he ſays? [to Thraſo. 
© Cher. Then T rejoice, my brother Phedria': 8 love 
Is quietly ſecur'd to him for ever: _ 
We're now one family: and Thais has 
Found favour with my father, and reſi gn'd. 


Far. She's then entirely Pbedria's ? 
' Cher. Ay, entirely. 
Par. Another caufe of joy: the Captain hglt 1 
Cher. See, Parmeno, my brother (whereſoe*er 
He be) know this, as ſoon as poſſhble!  — 
Par. Tl ſee if he's at home Di. 
Pra. Haſt any doubt, 
Gnatho, but I'm entirely ruined ? 4 
Gnat. None at all. | 
_ Cher. What ſhall I mention firſt? ? whom praiſe 2 
. hen? —- 
Him that advis'd this action ? or myſelf 
That durft to undertake it ?—or extol 
Fortune, the governeſs of all, who deign'd, 
Events ſo many, of ſuch moment too, | 
So happily to cloſe within one day? TD 
Or ſhall I praiſe my father's frank good-humour, 
And gay feſtivity ?—Oh, Jupiter, | 
Make but _ bleſſings ſure ! F. 
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Enter PHADRIA. 


Phed. Oh heavenly powers! | 
What wond'rous things has Parmeno no juſt told m me! 
But where's my brother? 

Cher. Here he is. 

Phed. I'm happy. | 

Cher. I dare believe you are; ; and truſt me» 

brother, | 
Nought can be worthier of your love than "That: * 
Our family are all much bounden to her. 5 

Phed. So! you'd need ing her Praiſe, to me! 

bra. Confuſion! _ 
As my hope dies, my love i ncreaſes. 'Guatho,. 
Your help! my expectation's all i in you. 

Enat. What would you have me. #9. 

Thra. Accompliſh this; ie 
By pray'r, by purchaſe, that I ill may have 
Some little ſhare in Thais. - 

Gnat. A hard taſk ! GS 

Thra. Do but incline to do't, you can, I know. 
Effect it, and demand whatever gift, ; 
| W hate'er reward you pleaſe, . it ſhall be your's. 15 45 

Guat. Indeed? 5 

Thra. Indeed. 

Gnat. If | actanalith N SEL Ag 
I claim, that you agree to throw your doors, | 
Preſent or abſent, always open to me; wy 
A welcome uninvited gueſt for ever. : 5 

1 | Thr. 
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Tbra. I pawn my honour as the pledge. 
Enat. I'll try. 
 Phed. What dev reg Oh, Thrall 
: Thra. Gentlemen. G An 
Good day! 
Phed. Perhaps 8 not — yet, | 
With what has happen'd berg, 


[£735 * 


Thbra. 15207 5 Aid 1 i 9 8 Be 
Phed. W r tos 
Do Lbeholg Joy 7257 terfitories ? $1 ROLE 


Thra. Depend ing on- 
Pbæd. Depend on. nought but this! z 
Captain, 1 Sive you warning, if, henceforth, | 
I ever find you in this fireet, although 7 
You tell me, & I wa. lool ing or. another, 


60 I Wa⸗ 5 poſi 1 5 50 85 ü een ng og | 


Cat, Oh fie! at is e | 
Phed. I have faid 1 
8 You cannot be ſo rude. 


_ Phed. It ſhall be ſo. ROE: 5 | 
Gnat. Firſt grant me a Hort Bearing: 
you like 206 24 12 


fy i 27 ; 


What T propoſe, agree to” ts 
Phed. Let us hear! 


 Gnat. Do you retire a. moment, Thrafo! 1 [Thea 5 


retires.] Firſt, 


I muſt beſeech you both, moſt firmly think, 


That I, whate'er 1 do in this affair, 
Foc my own fake I do it; But if that 


——— — IS HOES... ones <4 — 
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Likewiſe advantage you, not to ow” FL: 

In you were folly. dane 
Phed. What is't, you — NRW e 
Gnat. I think you ſhould admit 4he BEIT. © 25 

Your rival. 

Phd. How ? 1 rebel | ITY 
Gnat. Nay conſidet Lei 260 26090 C007, 

Phædria, you live at a Ws rate with' thr” g 

Revel, and feaſt, and ſtick at no expence. 5 

Vet what you gloeꝰs but little, and you la! + 

*Tis needful Thais ſhould receive much more, 

Now to ſupply your love without your colt, 

A fitter perſon, one more form'd, can't be 

'Than Thraſo i Is: Firſt; he has N 

To give, and gives moſt largely: A 17 5 too, 96 

A dolt, a block, that inores out nigh and day; 

Nor can you fear ſhe'll eber grow fond of him; 

And you may drive him hence whene” er © og 

pleaſe, 8 
 Phed, What thall we do? 4 
Enat. Moreover this, the Which 7 

I hold no trifle, no man. entertains .. £5 00 5 

More nobly or more freely. Pf? | 
Phed. I begin 5 

To think we've need of ch: a tal 
Cher. And. © 15 
Gnat. Well judg'd! and ler f me ber en. favbur | 

| more; © Id 

Admit r me of your family * have 


. Roll'd 


— 
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* Roll'd * ſtone n enough. 
Pbæd. We do admit you. 
Cbær. With all our hearts. „„ 
Gnat. And you, ſirs, in return,  - © 
+ Shall pledge me in the YO, 3 vm; 
drink him: 
And laugh at him. 
Cöbeær. A bargain! 
 Phed. t Tis his due. | | 
Gnat. Thraſo, whene*er Jou pleats approach 455 
Thra. Pray now, | 
How ſtands the caſe? 
Gnat. Alas! they knew you not: 
But when I drew your character, and-prais'd 
Your worth, according to your deeds and virtues, 
J gain'd my point. 
Thra. 'Tis well: I'm much cblig'd; 


I ne'er 


* Roll'd this flone.) Pleaſant alluſion to the fable of 
Siſyphus: Do Arbus. My 

7 Sal pledge me in the Captain, Ge. F acetiouſly 
ſaid in the chatacter of the Paraſite, who diſcourſes i in 
convivial terms. Donarvs. 

t Tis his due.] I cannot 3 that this play, excel 3 
lent as it is in almoſt all other reſpects, concludes con- 
ſiſtently with the manners of Gentlemen: there is a 
meanneſs in Phædria and Chatren conſenting to take 
Thraſo into their ſociety with a view of fleecing him, 
which the Poet ſhould have avoided. Coo . 

The conſent of Laches to the continuance of his 
Son's connection with Thais is alſo ſo repugnant to 
modern manners, that Fontaine found himſel obliged 


to change that circumſtance i in i His Imitation. of this 
Comedy. 
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T ne'er was any where, in all my life, 

But all folks lov'd me dearly. 
Gnat. Did not! 

age he had all the Attick 3 a 
. Phed. He is the very character you drew. __ 
Enat. Retire then. Ve, [to tbe audience. ] 


farewell, and clap your hands! 
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| Tranſlated in | F e BLANK VERSE 
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By GEORGE COLMAN. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


FOE. 


ak ; + 


Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim : 
Scilicet uni equus virtuti atque ejus amicis. 
Quin ubi ſe a vulgo et ſcend in ſecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiade et mitis ſapientia Leli, . 
Nugari cum illo et diſcincti ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. W 
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